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OTHING in New York fascinated 
me as much as the indications of 
the vast and multitudinous strait- 

ened middle-class life that is lived there; 
the average, respectable, difficult, strug- 
gling existence. I would always regard 
this medium plane of the social organism 
with more interest than the upper and 
lower planes. And in New York the 
enormity of it becomes spectacular. As 
I passed in Elevated trains across the 
end of street after street, and street after 
street, and saw so many of them just 
alike, and saw so many similar faces 
mysteriously peering in the same posture 
between the same curtains through the 
same windows of the same great houses; 
and saw canaries in cages, and enfeebled 
plants in pots, and bows of ribbon, and 
glints of picture-frames; and saw crowd 
after dense crowd fighting down on the 
cobbled roads for the fearful privilege 
of entering a surface car—I had, or 
seemed to have, a composite vision of the 
general life of the city. 

And what sharpened and stimulated 
the vision more than anything else was 
the innumerable flashing glimpses of im- 
mense torn clouds of clean linen, or linen 
almost clean, fluttering and shaking in 
withdrawn courtyards between rows and 
rows of humanized windows. This do- 
mestie detail, repugnant possibly to some, 
was particularly impressive to me; it was 
the visible index of what life really is 
on a costly rock ruled in all material 
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essentials by trusts, corporations, and the 
grand principle of tipping. 

I would have liked to live this life, 
for a space, in any one of half a million 
restricted flats, with not quite enough 
space, not quite enough air, not quite 
enough dollars, and a vast deal too much 
continual strain on the nerves. L. would 
have liked to come to close quarters with 
it, and got its subtle and sinister toxin 
incurably into my system. Could I have 
done so, could I have participated in the 
least of the uncountable daily dramas of 
which the externals are exposed to the 
gaze of any starer in an Elevated, I 
should have known what New York truly 
meant to New-Yorkers, and what was 
the real immediate effect of average edu- 
cation reacting on average character in 
average circumstances; and the knowl- 
edge would have been precious and ex- 
citing beyond all knowledge of the stag- 
of the capital. But 
of course I could not approach so close 


gering “ wonders ” 


to reality; the visiting stranger seldom 
ean; he must be content with his imag- 
inative visions. 

Now and then I had the good fortune 
to come across illuminating stories of 
New York dailiness, tales of no important 
event, but which lit up for me the whole 
expanse of existence in the hinterlands 
of the Elevated. As, for ‘instance, the 
following. The tiny young wife of the 
ambitious and feverish young man is 
coming home in the winter afternoon. 
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She is forced to take the street-car, and 
in order to take it she is forced to fight. 
To fight, physically, is part of the daily 
round of the average fragile, pale, in- 
domitable New York woman. In the 
swaying crowd she turns her head sev- 
eral times, and in tones of ever-increas- 
ing politeness requests a huge male ani- 
mal behind her to refrain from pushing. 
He does not refrain. Being skilled, as a 
mariner is skilled in beaching himself 
and a boat on a surfy shore, she does 
ultimately achieve the inside of the car, 
and she sinks down therein apparently 
exhausted. The huge male animal fol- 
lows, and as he passes her, infuriated 
by her indestructible politeness, he sticks 
his head against her little one and says, 
threateningly, “What’s the matter with 
you, anyway?” He could crush her like 
a butterfly, and, moreover, she is about 
ready to faint. But suddenly in un- 
controllable anger she lifts that tiny 
gloved hand and catches the huge male 
animal a smart smack in the face. 
“Can’t you be polite?” she hisses. Then 
she drops back, blushing, horrified by 
what she has done. She sees another 
man throw the aghast male animal vio- 
lently out of the car, and then salute her 
with: “ Madam, I take off my hat to you.” 
And the tired car settles down to apathy, 
for after all the incident is in its es- 
sence part of the dailiness of New York. 

The young wife gets home, obsessed 
by the fact that she has struck a man in 
the face in a publie vehicle. She is still 
blushing when she relates the affair in a 
rush of talk to another young wife in 
the flat next to hers. “For Heaven’s 
sake, don’t tell my husband,” she implores. 
“Tf he knew he’d leave me forever!” 
And the young husband comes home, 
after his own personal dose of street-car, 
preoceupied, fatigued, nervous, hungry, 
demanding to be loved. And the young 
wife has to behave as though she had 
been lounging all the afternoon in a tea- 
gown on a soft sofa. Curious that, al- 
though she is afraid of her husband’s 
wrath, the temptation to tell him grows 
stronger! Indeed, is it not a rather fine 
thing that she has done, and was not the 
salute of the admiring male flattering 
and sweet? Not many tiny wives would 
have had the pluck to slap a brute’s face. 
She tells the yonng husband. It is an 


error of tact on her part. For he, secret- 
ly exacerbated, was waiting for just such 
an excuse to let himself go. He is angry, 
he is outraged—as she had said he would 
be. What—his wife, his—ete., ete.! 

A night full of everything except sleep; 
full of Elevated, and rumbling ears, and 
trumps of autos, and the eternal liveli- 
ness of the cobbled street, and all in- 
comprehensible noises, and stuffiness, and 
the sense of other human beings too close 
above, too close below, and to the left 
and to the right, and before and behind, 
the sense that there are too many people 
on earth! What New-Yorker does not 
know the wakings, after the febrile doze 
that ends such a night? The nerves like 
taut strings; love turned into homicidal 
hatred; and the radiator damnably tap- 
ping, tapping! . . . The young husband 
is afoot and shaved and inexpensively 
elegant, and he is demanding his fried 
eggs. The young wife is afoot too, 
maneuvering against the conspiracies of 
the janitor, who lives far below out of 
sight, but who permeates her small flat 
like a malignant influence. . . . Hear the 
whistling of the dumb-waiter! ... Eggs 
are demanded, authoritatively, bitterly. 
If glances could kill, not only that flat 
but the whole house would be strewn 
with corpses. ... Eggs! ... 

Something happens, something arrives, 
something snaps; a spell is broken and 
horror is let loose. “Take your eggs!” 
cries the tiny wife, in a passion. The 
eggs fly across the table, and the front 
of a man’s suit is ruined. She sits down 
and fairly weeps, appalled at herself. 
Last evening she was punishing males; 
this morning she turns eggs into mis- 
siles, she a loving, an ambitious, an in- 
tensely respectable young wife! As for 
him, he sits motionless, silent, decorated 


with the colors of eggs, a graduate of a. 


famous university. Calamity has brought 
him also to his senses. Still weeping, she 
puts on her hat and jacket. “ Where are 
you going?” he asks, solemnly, no longer 
homicidal, no longer hungry. “TI must 
hurry to the cleaner’s for your other suit!” 
says she, tragic. And she hurries. ... 
A shocking story, a sordid story, you 
say. Not a bit! They are young; they have 
the incomparable virtue of youthfulness. 
Tt is naught, all that! The point of the 
story is that it illustrates New York— 
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A SPELL 


a New York more authentie than the 
spaciousness of upper Fifth Avenue or 
the unnatural dailiness of grand hotels. 


I like it. 


You may see that couple later—or a 
couple that have been them—in a sub- 
urban house—a real home for the time 
being, with a colorable imitation of a 
garden all about it, and the “ finest sub- 
urban railway service in the world” just 
round the corner: the whole being a 
frame and environment for the rearing 
of children. I have sat at dinner in such 
houses, and the talk was of nothing but 
children; and anybody who possessed any 
children, or any reliable knowledge of 
the ways of children, was sure of a re- 
spectful hearing and warm interest. If 
one said, “By the way, I think I may 
have a photograph of the kid in my 
pocket,” every eye would reply imme- 
diately: “Out with it, man—or woman! 
—and don’t pretend you don’t always 
earry the photograph with you on pur- 
pose to show it off!” In such a house it 
is proved that children are unmatched 
as an exhaustless subject of conversation. 
And the conversation is rendered more 
thrilling by the sense of partially tamed 
children—children fully aware of their 
supremacy—prowling to and fro unseen 
in muddy boots and torn pinafores, and 
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speculating in their realistic way upon 
the mysteriousness of adults. 

“We are keen on children here,” says 
the youngish father, frankly. He is 
altered now from the man he was when 
he inhabited a diminutive flat in the full 
swirl of New York. His face is calmer, 
milder, more benevolent, and more re- 
ignedly worried. And assuredly no one 
would recognize in him the youth who 
howled murderously at university foot- 
ball matches and cried with monstrous 
ferocity at sight of danger from the op- 
posing colors: “ Kill him! Kill him for 
me! I can’t stand his red stockings 
coming up the field!” Yet it is the same 
man. And this father, too, is the fruit 
of university education; and further, 
one feels that his passion for his progeny 
is one of the chief causes of American 
interest in education. He and his like 
are at the root of the modern university 
—not the millionaires. In Chicago I 
was charmed to hear it stoutly and even 
challengingly maintained that the root 
of Chicago University was not Mr. Rocke- 
feller, but the parents of Chicago. 


Assuming that the couple have no chil- 
dren, there is a good chance of catching 
them later, splendidly miserable, in a 
high-class apartment-house, where the en- 
tire daily adventure of living is taken 
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out of your hands and done for you, and 
you pay a heavy price in order to be de- 
prived of one of the main interests of 
existence. The apartment-house ranks 
in my opinion among the more pernicious 
influences in American life. As an in- 
stitution it is unhappily establishing it- 
self in England it is 
terrible. I doubt if it is less terrible in 
its native land. 
it works always against the preservation 
of the family unit, and because it is un- 


England, and in 


It is anti-social because 


fair to children, and because it prevents 
the full flowering of individuality. 
(Nobody can be himself in an apartment- 
house; if he tried that game he would 
instantly be thrown out.) It is immoral 
because it fosters bribery and because it 


an 


is pretentious itself and encourages pre- 
tense in its victims. It is unfavorable to 
the growth of taste because its decora- 
tions and furniture are and must be ugly; 
they descend to the artistic standard of 
the vulgarest people in it, and have not 
even the merit of being the expression 
of any individuality at all. 
ing because it 


It is enervat- 
favors the creation of a 
race that can do absolutely nothing for 
itself. It is unhealthy 
sometimes less clean than it seems, and 


because it is 


because often it forces its victims to eat 
in a dining-room whose walls are a dis- 
tressing panorama of Swiss scenery, and 
because its cuisine is and must be at best 
mediocre, since meals at once sound and 
showy cannot be prepared wholesale. 
Some apartment-houses are better than 
others; are possibly marvels of 
organization and value for money. But 
none can wholly escape the indictment. 
The institution itself, though it may well 
be a natural and inevitable by - product 
of racial evolution, is bad. An experi- 
enced dweller in apartment - houses said 
to me, of a seeming-magnificent house 
which I had visited and sampled: “ We 
pay six hundred dollars for two poor 
little rooms and a bath-room, and twenty- 
five dollars a week for board whether we 
eat or not. The food is very bad. It is 
all kept hot for about an hour, on steam, 
that every dish tastes of laundry. 
Everything is an extra. Telephone— 
lights—-tips—especially tips. I tip every- 
body. I even tip the chef. I tip the chef 
so that, when I am utterly sick of his 
fanciness and prefer a mere chop or a 


many 


so 
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steak, he will choose me an eatable chop 
or steak. And that’s how things go on!” 

My true and candid friend, the experi- 
enced dweller in apartment-houses, was, 
I have good reason to believe, an honor- 
able man. And it is therefore a consider- 
able tribute to the malefic influence of 
apartment-house life that he had no sus- 
picion of the gross anti-social immorality 
of his act in tipping the chef. Clearly it 
was an act calculated to undermine the 
chet’s virtue. If all the other experienced 
dwellers did the same, it was also a silly 
act, producing no good effect at all. But 
if only a few of them did it, then it was 
an act which resulted in the remainder 
of the victims being deprived of their 
full, fair chance of getting eatable chops 
or steaks. My friend’s proper course was 
obviously to have kicked up a row, and 
to have kicked up a row in a fashion so 
clever that the management would not 
put him into the street. He ought to 
have organized a committee of protest, 
he ought to have convened meetings for 
the outlet of public opinion, he ought 
to have persevered day after day and 
evening after evening, until the manage- 
ment had been forced to exclude uneat- 
able chops and steaks utterly from their 
palatial premises and to exact the honest 
performance of duty from each and all 
of the staff. In the end it would have 
dawned upon the management that in- 
edible food was just as much out of place 
in the restaurant as counterfeit bills and 
coins at the cash-desk. The proper 
course would have been difficult and tire- 
The proper course often is. My 
friend took the easy, wicked course. That 
is to say, he exhibited a complete lack 
of publie spirit. 

An apartment-house is only an apart- 
ment-house; whereas the republic is the 
republic. And yet I permit myself to 
think that the one may conceivably be 
the mirror of the other. And I do posi- 
tively think that American education 
does not altogether succeed in the very 
important business of inculeating public 
spirit into young citizens. I judge mere- 
ly by results. Most peoples fail in the 
high quality of public spirit; and the 
American perhaps not more so than the 
rest. Perhaps all I ought to say is that 
according to my own limited observation, 
public spirit is not among the shining 
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attributes of the United States citizen. 
And even to that statement there will be 
animated demur. For have not the citi- 
vens of the United States been conspicu- 
ous for their public spirit ? F 

It depends on what is meant by public 
spirit—that is, publie spirit in its finer 
forms. I know what I do not mean by 
publie spirit. I was talking once to a 
member of an important and highly eulti- 
vated social community, and he startled 
me by remarking: 

“ The major vices do not exist in this 
community at all.” 

I was prepared to credit 
that such commandments as 
the second and sixth wer 
net broken in that com- 
munity. But I really had 
doubts about some others, 
such as the seventh and 
tenth. However, he assured 
me that such transgressions 
were unknown. 

“What do you do here?” 
I asked. 

He replied: “We live 
for social service—for each 
other.” 

The spirit characterizing 
that community would never 
be described by me as public 
spirit. I should fit it with a 
word which will occur at 
once to every reader. 

On the other hand, I ean- 
not admit as proof of pub 
lie spirit the prevalent 
American habit of giving to 
the publie that which is use- 
less to oneself—no matter 
how immense the quantity 
given, and no matter how 
admirable the end in view. 
When you have got the 
money it is rather easy to 
sit down and write a check 
for five million dollars, and 
so bring a vast public in- 
stitution into being. It is 
still easier to leave the same 
sum by testament. These 
feats are an affair of five 
minutes or so; they cost 
simply nothing in time or 
comfort or peace of mind. 
If they are illustrations of 
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public spirit, it is a low and facile form 
of publie spirit. 

True public spirit is equally difficult 
for the millionaire and for the clerk. It 
is, in fact, very tedious work. It implies 
the quiet daily determination to get eat- 
able chops and steaks by honest means, 
chiefly for oneself, but incidentally for 
everybody else. It necessitates trouble 
and inconvenience. I was in a suburban 
house one night, and it was the last night 
for registering names on an official list 
of voters before an election; it was also 
a rainy night. The master of the house 
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WOULD TELL EXCELLENT MURDER STORIES BY THE HOUR 


awaited a carriage, which was to be sent 
up by a candidate, at the candidate’s ex- 
pense, to take him to the place of regis- 
tration. Time grew short. 

“Shall you walk there if the carriage 
doesn’t come?” I asked, and gazed firmly 
at the prospective voter. 

At that moment the carriage came. 
We drove forth together, and in a cabin 
warmed by a stove and full of the steam 
of mackintoshes I saw an _ interesting 
part of the American Constitution at 
work—four hatted gentlemen writing 
simultaneously the same particulars in 
four similar ledgers, while exhorting a 
fifth to keep the stove alight. An ac- 
quaintance came in who had trudged one 
mile through the rain. That acquaint- 
ance showed public spirit. In the ideal 
community a candidate for election will 
not send round carriages in order at the 
last moment to induce citizens to regis- 
ter: in the ideal community citizens will 
regard such an attention as in the nature 
of an insult. 

I was told that millionaires and presi- 


dents of trusts were chiefly responsible 
for any backwardness of public spirit in 
the United States. I had heard and read 
the same thing about the United States 
in England. I was therefore curious to 
meet these alleged sinister creatures. 
And once, at a repast, I encountered 
quite a bunch of millionaire-presidents. 
I had them on my right hand and on my 
left. No two were in the least alike. In 
my simplicity I had expected a type— 
formidable, intimidating. One bubbled 
with jollity ; obviously he “had not a care 
in the world.” Another was grave. I 
talked with the latter, but not easily. He 
was taciturn. Or he may have been feel- 
ing his way. Or he may have been not 
quite himself. Even millionaire-presi- 
dents must be self-conscious. Just as a 
notorious author is too often rendered 
uneasy by the consciousness of his noto- 
riety, so even a millionaire-president may 
sometimes have a difficulty in being quite 
natural. However, he did ultimately 
talk. It became clear to me that he was 
an extremely wise and sagacious man. 

















The lines of his mouth were ruthlessly 
firm, yet he showed a general sympathy 
with all classes of society, and he met my 
radicalism quite half-way. On woman’s 
suffrage he was very fair-minded. As to 
his own work, he said to me that when a 
New York paper asked him to go and be 
cross-examined by its editorial board, he 
willingly went, because he had nothing to 
conceal. He convinced me of his upright- 
ness and of his benevolence. He showed 
a nice regard for the claims of the Re- 
public and a proper appreciation of what 
true public spirit is. 

Some time afterwards I was talking to 
a very prominent New York editor, and 
the conversation turned to millionaires, 
whereupon for about half an hour the 
editor agreeably recounted circumstantial 
stories of the turpitude of celebrated mill- 
ionaires—stories which he alleged to be 
authentic and undeniable in every detail. 
[ had to gasp. “But surely—”’ I ex- 
claimed, and mentioned the man who had 
so favorably impressed me. 

“Well,” said the editor, reluctantly, 
after a pause, “I admit he has the new 
sense of right and wrong to a greater 
extent than any of his rivals.” 

I italicize the heart of the phrase, be- 
cause it is italicized in my memory. No 
words that I heard in the United States 
more profoundly struck me. Yet the edi- 
tor had used them quite ingenuously, 
unaware that he was saying anything 
singular! Since when is the sense 
of right and wrong “new” in America? 

Perhaps all that the editor meant was 
that public spirit in its higher forms was 
growing in the United States, and begin- 
ning to show itself spectacularly here and 
there in the immense drama of commer- 
cial and industrial policies. That public 
spirit is growing, I believe. It chanced 
that I found the basis of my belief more 
in Chicago than anywhere else. 


“ 


I have hitherto said nothing of the 
“folk ”—the great mass of the nation, 
who live chiefly by the exercise, in one 
way or another, of muscular power or 
adroitness, and who, if they possess draw- 
ing-rooms, do not sit in them. Like most 
writers, when I have used such phrases 
as “the American people” I have meant 
that small dominant minority of the 
American people which has the same 
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social code as myself. Goethe asserted 
that the folk were the only real people. 
I do not agree with him, for I have never 
found one city more real than another 
city, nor one class of people more real 
than another class. Still, he was Goethe, 
and the folk, though mysterious, are very 
real; and since they constitute perhaps 
five-sixths of the nation, it would be sin- 
gular to ignore them. I had two brief 
glimpses of them, and the almost theatri- 
eal contrast of these two glimpses may 
throw further light upon the question 
just discussed. 

I evaded Niagara and the Chicago 
stock-yards, but I did not evade the “ East 
Side” of New York. The East Side in- 
sisted on being seen, and I was not un- 
willing. In charge of a highly erudite 
newspaper man, and of an amiable Jew- 
ish detective, who, originally discovered 
by Colonel Roosevelt, had come out first 
among eighteen hundred competitors in 
a physical examination, my particular 
friend and I went forth one intemperate 
night to “do” the East Side in an auto- 
mobile. We saw the garlanded and mir- 
rored core of “Sharkey’s” saloon, of 
which the most interesting phenomenon 
was a male pianist who would play the 
piano without stopping till 2.30 a.m. 
With about two thousand other persons, 
we had the privilege of shaking hands 
with Sharkey. We saw another saloon, 
frequented by murderers who resembled 
shop assistants. We saw a Hebraic thea- 
ter, whose hospitable proprietor informed 
us how he had discovered a great play- 
writing genius, and how on the previous 
Saturday night he had turned away seven 
thousand patrons for lack of room! Cer- 
tainly on our night the house was 
crammed, and the play seemed of realistic 
quality and the actresses effulgently 
lovely. We saw a Polack dancing-hall, 
where the cook-girls were slatterns, but 
romantic slatterns. We saw Seward 
Park, which is the dormitory of the East 
Side in summer. We saw a van clatter- 
ing off with prisoners to the night court. 
We saw illustrious burglars, “ gunmen,” 
and “dukes” of famous streets—for we 
had but to raise a beckoning finger, and 
they approached us, grinning, out of 
gloomy shadows. (And very ordinary 
they seemed, in spite of slashed faces!) 

We even saw Chinatown, and the 
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wagonettes of tourists stationary in its 
streets. 1 had suspected that Chinatown 
was largely a show for tourists. When I 
asked how it existed, I was told that the 
two thousand Chinese of Chinatown lived 
on the ten thousand Chinese who came 
into it from all quarters on Sundays, and 
I understood. As a show it lacked con- 
vincingness—except the delicatessen-shop, 
whose sights and odors silenced criticism. 
It had the further disadvantage, by rea- 
son of its tawdry appeals of color and 
light, of making one feel like a tourist. 
Above a certain level of culture, no man 
who is a tourist has the intellectual 
honesty to admit to himself that he is a 
tourist. Such honesty is found only on 
the lower levels. The detective saved our 
pride from time to time by introducing 
us to sights which the despicable ordinary 
tourist cannot see. It was a proud mo- 
ment for us when we assisted at a con- 
spiratorial interview between our detec- 
tive and the “captain of the precinct.” 
And it was a proud moment when in an 
inconceivable retreat we were permitted 
to talk with an aged Chinese actor and 
view his collection of flowery hats. It 
was a still prouder (and also a subtly hu- 
miliating) moment when we were led 
through courtyards and beheld in their 
cloistral aloofness the American legiti- 
mate wives of wealthy Chinamen, sitting 
gorgeous, with the quiescence of oda- 
lisques, in gorgeous uncurtained interiors. 
I was glad when one of the ladies defied 
the detective by abruptly swishing down 
her blind. 

Sut these affairs did not deeply stir 
my imagination. More engaging was the 
detective’s own habit of stopping the 
automobile every hundred yards or go in 
order to point out the exact spot on which 
a murder, or several murders, had been 
committed. Murder was his chief in- 
terest. I noticed the same trait in many 
newspaper men, who would sit and tell 
excellent murder stories by the hour. 
But murder was so common on the East 
Side that it became for me curiously 
puerile—a sort of naughtiness whose pun- 
ishment, to be effective, ought to wound, 
rather than flatter, the vanity of the 
child-minded murderers. More engaging 
still was the extraordinary frequency of 
banks—some with opulent illuminated 
signs—and of cinematograph shows. In 


the East End of London or of Paris, banks 
are assuredly not a feature of the land- 
scape—and for good reason. The cine 
matograph is possibly, on the whole, a 
civilizing agent; it might easily be the 
most powerful force on the East Side. | 
met the gentleman who “ controlled” all 
the cinematographs and was reputed to 
make a million dollars a year net there- 
from. He did not appear to be a bit 
weighed down, either by the hugeness of 
his opportunity or by the awfulness of 
his responsibility. 

The supreme sensation of the East Side 
is the sensation of its astounding popu- 
lousness. The most populous street in 
the world—Rivington Street—is a sight 
not to be forgotten. Compared to this, 
an uptown thoroughfare of crowded mid- 
dle-class flats in the open country—is 
an uninhabited desert! The architecture 
seemed to sweat humanity at every win- 
dow and door. The roadways were often 
impassable. The thought of the hidden 
interiors was terrifying. Indeed, the 
hidden interiors would not bear think- 
ing about. The fancy shunned them—a 
problem not to be settled by sudden mu- 
nicipal edicts, but only by the efflux of 
generations. Confronted by this spec- 
tacle of sickly-faced immortal creatures, 
who lie closer than any other wild ani- 
mals would lie; who live picturesque, 
feverish, and appalling existences; who 
amuse themselves, who enrich themselves, 
who very often lift themselves out of the 
swarming warren and leave it forever, 
but whose daily experience in the war- 
ren is merely and simply horrible—con- 
fronted by this incomparable and over- 
whelming phantasmagoria (for such it 
seems), one is foolishly apt to protest, to 
inveigh, to accuse. The answer to futile 
animadversions was in my particular 
friend’s query: “ Well, what are you go- 
ing to do about it?” 





My second glimpse of the folk was at 
quite another end of the city of New 
York — namely, the Bronx. I was ur- 
gently invited to go and see how the folk 
lived in the Bronx; and, feeling con- 
vinced that a place with a name so re- 
markable must itself be remarkable, I 
went. The center of the Bronx is a racket 
of Elevated, bordered by banks, theaters, 
and other places of amusement. As a 
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THE SUPREME SENSATION OF THE EAST SIDE IS THAT OF ITS ASTOUNDING Pt )PULOUSNESS 
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spectacle it is decent, inspiring confidence 

but net awe, and being rather repellent 
to the sense of beauty. Nobody eould 
eall it impressive. Yet I departed from 
the Bronx very considerably impressed. 
It is the interiors of Bronx homes that 
are impressive. I was led to a part of the 
Bronx where five years previously there 
had been six families, and where there 
are now over two thousand families. This 
was newest New York. 

No obstacle impeded my invasion of 
the domestie privacies of the Bronx. The 
mistresses of flats showed me round 
everything with politeness and with ob- 
vious satisfaction. A stout lady, whose 
husband was either an artisan or a clerk, 
I forget which, inducted me into a flat 
of four rooms, of which the rent was $26 
a month. She enjoyed the advantages of 
central heating, gas, and electricity; and 
among the landlord’s fixtures were a re- 
frigerator, a kitchen range, a bookease, 
and a sideboard. Such amenities for the 
people for the petits gens simply do 
not exist in Europe; they do not even 
exist for the wealthy in Europe. But 
there was also the telephone, the house 
exchange being in charge of the janitor’s 
daughter —a pleasing oceupant of the 
entrance-hall. I was told that the tele- 
phone, with a “nickel” eall, increased 
the occupancy of the Bronx flats by ten 
per cent. 

Thence I visited the flat of a doctor 
a practitioner who would be the equiva- 
lent of a “shilling” doctor in a similar 
quarter of London. Here were seven 
rooms, at a rent of $45 a month, and 
no end of conveniences—certainly many 
more than in any flat that I had ever 
ceeupied myselfi I visited another 
house and saw similar interiors. And 
now I began to be struck by the splendor 
and the cleanliness of the halls, landings, 
and staircases: marble halls, tessellated 
landings, and stairs out of Holland; the 
whole producing a gorgeous effect—to 
match the glory of the embroidered pil- 
low-cases in the bedrooms. On the roofs 
were drying-grounds, upon which each 
tenant had her rightful “day,” so that 
altercations might not arise. I saw an 
empty flat. The professional vermin 
exterminator had just gone—for thie 
landlord-company took no chances in this 
detail of management. 
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Then I was lifted a little higher in the 
social-financial seale, to a building of 
which the entrance-hall reminded me of 
the foyers of grand hotels. <A superb 
negro held dominion therein, but not 
over the telephone girl, who ran the ex- 
change ten hours a day for $25 a month, 
which, considering that the janitor re- 
ceived $65 and his rooms, seemed to me 
to be somewhat insufficient. In this 
house the corridors were broader, and to 
the conveniences was added a mail-shoot, 
a device which is still regarded in Kurope 
as the final word of plutocratic luxury 
rampant. The rents ran to $48 a month 
for six rooms. In this house I was asked 
by hospitable tenants whether I was not 
myself, and when I had admitted that I 
was myself, books of which I had been 
guilty were produced and I was called 
upon to sign them. 

The fittings and decorations of all these 
flats were artistically vulgar, just as they 
are in flats costing a thousand dollars a 
month, but they were well executed and 
resulted in a general harmonious effect 
of innocent prosperity. The people whom 
IT met showed no trace of the influence of 
those older artistic civilizations whose 
charm seems subtly to pervade the inter- 
nationalism of the East Side. In certain 
strata and streaks of society on the East 
Side, things artistic and intellectual are 
comprehended with an intensity of emo- 
tion and understanding impossible to 
Anglo-Saxons. This I know. 

The Bronx is different. The Bronx is 
beginning again, at a stage earlier than 
art, and beginning better. It is a place 
for those who have learnt that physical 
righteousness has got to be the basis of 
all future progress. It is a place to which 
the fit will be attracted and where the fit 
will survive. It has rather a harsh qual- 
ity. It reminded me of a phrase used by 
an American at the head of an enormous 
business. He had been explaining to me 
how he tried a man in one department, 
and if he did not shine in that, then in 
another, and in another, and so on. 
“And if you find in the end that he’s 
honest but not efficient?” I asked. 
“Then,” was the answer, “we think he’s 
entitled to die, and we fire him.” 

The Bronx presented itself to me as a 
place where the right of the inefficient to 
expire would be cheerfully recognized. 
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The district that I inspected was cer- 
tainly, as I say, for the fit. Efficiency in 
physical essentials was inculeated—and 
practised —by the landlord - company, 
whose constant aim seemed to be to screw 
up higher and higher the self-respect of 
its tenants. That the landlord-company 
was not a band of philanthropists, but a 
capitalistic group in search of dividends, 
I would readily admit. But that it should 
find its profit in the business of improv- 
ing the standard of existence and appeal- 
ing to the pride of the folk was to me a 
wondrous sign of the essential vigor of 
American civilization and a proof that 
public spirit, unostentatious as a coral 
insect, must after all have long been at 
work somewhere. 

Compare the East Side with the Bronx 
fully, and one may see, perhaps roughly, 
a symbol of what is going forward in 
America. Nothing, I should imagine, 
could be more interesting to a sociologi- 
eal observer than that actual creation of 
a city of homes as I saw it in the Bronx. 
[ saw the home complete, and I saw the 
home incomplete, with wall-papers not 
on, with the roof not on. Why, I even 
saw, farther out, the ground being leveled 
and the solid rock drilled where now, 
most probably, actual homes are inhab- 
ited and babies have been born! And I 
saw farther than that. Nailed against a 
fine and ancient tree, in the midst of a 
desolate waste, I saw a board with these 
words: “A new subway station will be 
erected on this corner.” There are leg- 
endary people who have eyes to see the 
grass growing. I have seen New York 
growing. It was a hopeful sight, too. 


At this point my impressions of Amer- 
ica come to an end, for the present. Were 
I to assert, in the phrase conventionally 
proper to such an occasion, that no 
ene can be more sensible than myself of 
the manifold defects, omissions, inexacti- 
tudes, gross errors, and general lack of 


perspective which my narrative exhibits, 
I should assert the thing which is not. I 
have not the slightest doubt that a con- 
siderable number of persons are more 
sensible than myself of my shortcomings; 
for on the subject of America I do not 
even know enough to be fully aware of 
my own ignorance. Still, I am fairly 
sensible of the enormous imperfection 
and rashness of these articles. When | 
regard the imap and see the trifling ex- 
tent of the ground that I covered—a 
serap tucked away in the northeast cor- 
ner of the vast multicolored territory—l 
marvel at the assurance I displayed in 
choosing my title. Indeed, I have yet to 
see your United States. Any English- 
man visiting the country for the second 
time, having begun with New York, 
ought to go round the world and enter 
by San Francisco, seeing Seattle before 
Baltimore and Denver before Chicago. 
His perspective might thus be corrected 
in a natural manner, and the process 
would in various ways be salutary. It is 
a nice question how many of the opin- 
ions formed on the first visit—and espe- 
cially the most convinced and positive 
opinions—would survive the ordeal of the 
second. 

As fer these brief articles, I hereby 
announce that I am not prepared ulti- 
mately to stand by any single view 
which they put forward. There is naught 
in them which is not liable to be re- 
canted. The one possible justification of 
them is that they offer to the reader the 
one thing that, in the very nature of the 
case, a mature and accustomed observer 
could not offer—namely, an immediate 
account (as accurate as I could make it) 
of the first tremendous impact of the 
United States on a mind receptive and 
unprejudiced. The greatest social his- 
torian, the most conscientious writer, 
could not recapture the sensations of 
that first impact after further intercourse 
had scattered them. 
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HROUGH a gap in the houses on 

the opposite side of the street, 

Anna, the ancient yellow woman, 
could see from her seat on her door- 
step the calm face of the harbor, with 
its strip of pale beach and its palms 
curving forth against the evening sky. 
It was the season which, in the little 
cities of Mozambique, atones for the day, 
composing earth and air to a mood of 
gentle and grateful repose after the long 
hours of stagnant heat. Old Anna, 
bunched in her doorway, lifted her face 
to the soft airs out of the east, fresh 
with coolness from the sea. 

At her right side Domingos, the ped- 
dler, sat upon the ground with his back 
against the wall and drew gently at his 
cigarette. On her left, Gil, the grave- 
digger, squatted on his heels like a kaffir, 
yet preserved his mien of mild gravity 
and responsibility. The spell of the eve- 
ning was over them all; they sat in a 
communion of ease and ruminative leis- 
ure, and watched the night rising into 
the sky. 

Across the flat roofs and narrow, in- 
tricate streets there came to them at 
intervals the sound of a church bell, slow, 
single strokes whose music lingered on 
the air. Domingos, the peddler, cocked 
an ear. 

“Some one is dying, then?” he in- 
quired, languidly. 

It was Gil’s business to know such 
matters. “Yes,” he answered. “A 
woman. Dofia d’Ulloa her name is. I 
have been making ready for her in the 
church all the afternoon.” 

“Digging her grave, do you mean?” 
asked the peddler. 

“Opening her grave,” corrected Gil. 
“Tt is a family tomb, not a hole in the 
earth.” 

Domingos sniffed. “You all seem to 
have made very sure of her,” he said. 
“You open her grave, you ring her bell, 
and she is not dead yet. In her place 
I should not like these attentions; they 
are an invitation to bad luck.” 
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The ancient Anna stirred and removed 
her eyes from the contemplation of the 
distance and the approaching darkness. 
The face which she turned upon Domin- 
gos was covered with a lace of fine 
wrinkles, as though the passions and ex- 
periences of her life had written them- 
selves in lines on her features. 

“Somewhere,” she said, in a voice sur- 
prisingly rich and full—* somewhere in 
this land there is a piece of earth which 
is your grave. Perhaps you tread upon 
it every day. What does it matter?” 

“But when one is ill,” protested Do- 
mingos, “one desires to get well, not to 
have grave-diggers and bell-ringers spoil- 
ing one’s chances.” 

Gil smiled, leaving the matter to 
Anna. 

“QOne’s chances! There are no 
chances,” said the old woman. “In some 
hour a moment lies in wait for you. I 
have seen a man when his moment came; 
he was not willing, but it had come. He 
had a wine-glass in his hand and a lady 
sat at the table with him. He was smil- 
ing at her when he saw, close by him, 
near and drawing nearer, his moznent. 
I remember his face and how his smile 
fell to pieces like the glass that dropped 
from his fingers. It was his moment, 
and he had to go.” 

“Was it the plague?” asked Domingos. 

“No, it was not the plague,” replied 
Anna. “This dying woman of yours,” 
she asked of the complacent Gil, “is 
she young?” 

“Some eighty years old, I was told,” 
answered the grave-digger. 

“Eighty! Then it is not she who will 
be sorry, at all events,” said the old 
woman. “The poor soul; may she have 
rest at last!” 

Then a single stroke of the bell, as 
though to answer and confirm the wish. 
Domingos shuffled himself to a position 
of greater ease and lit a fresh cigarette 
from the butt of the last. 

“Tf it was not plague, what was it, 
then?” he inquired. 
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Old Anna put out a hand from under 
her shawl and took the freshly lighted 
cigarette from his lips. Domingos let it 
go without protest, and felt in the bosom 
of his shirt for another. 

‘A woman who has memories instead 
of joys is no longer truly alive,” said 
the old woman, letting the smoke trickle 
from her mouth as,she spoke. “Such a 
one am I, but when I saw the thing of 
which I am telling you I was different. 
Chere was a taste in my mouth then, 
the strong flavor of life, and I had other 
concerns in the world than to sit on a 
doorstep and look at it. 

“Those were the days of my service 
in the great stone house of Dofia Fé 
at Sao Lourenco, down the Coast. Ah, 
but that was a house! In the evenings 
when we had dressed her, Donia Fé 
would come down to the patio, and the 
gate to the street would be set open, and 
there would come visitors, to sit about 
the little fountain in the mild light from 
the windows, with the sky like a gold- 
spangled roof above them, and make 
their court to Dofia Fé. We girls had 
our place in the door of the house, to be 
ready if the Senhora should have need 
of any trifle, and we saw how the gentle- 
men strove against one another to take 
her eye. But there was no quarreling, 
and none disobeyed her.” 

“Was she old?” inquired Demingos. 

“Old!” eried Anna. “Am / a grave- 
digger, to tell stories of old women? 
She was in the noon of her youth, a 
thing to look at with wonder when one 
came upon her suddenly. She was not 
tall, but there was a slenderness of her 
body and something darkling behind 
the quiet of her face which gave 
her power over God’s creatures. And 
she was beautiful, a ripe and delicate 
piece of womanhood shaped to set men 
at enmity! Black was her wear—a gown 
of smooth, shimmering black always, with 
the shine and softness of her black hair. 
But there was also a searf of red that 
went about her neck and hung down to 
her knees, with a fringe of gold at its 
ends. Often, when she came down to the 
patie where the officers were awaiting 
her, I, walking behind her with the other 
girls, have seen their faces as she came 
through the doorway to their view 
quickening with a sort of exultation at 


her dark and wonderful beauty. Even 
the shabby little soldiers in the streets, 
sweating in their heavy clothes, adored 
her in the distance as they slouched past 
the open gate. There were always a few 
about in the afternoons, making compli- 
ments to us girls and telling us of their 
hardships under their -captain. There 
was a corporal, I remember, to whom | 
used to give drink; he desired to marry 
me, he said. 

“The captain of whom they spoke was 
the most constant of Dofia Fé’s visitors. 
Captain Boaventura de Sa was his name, 
and all the soldiers in Sao Lourenco were 
under his orders. A short, stout man he 
was, with the walk and manner of a tall 
man, slow eyes, and a harsh, sluggish 
face. I saw him once go along the street 
and pass a couple of little soldiers who 
were aware of him suddenly. They stood 
aside, saluting in haste, but Captain de 
Sa did not return the salute. His eyes 
dwelt on them arrogantly, and I saw how 
his mouth flickered with amusement as 
they cringed under his gaze. When he 
was gone, one turned to the other. 

“*Last night,’ he said, ‘I dreamed I 
had him by the throat.’ And he sighed.” 

“Was it this captain who died of the 
plague?” queried Domingos. 

“There was no plague, son of a fool,” 
retorted Anna. “Give me another ciga- 
rette and cease your ‘plague, plague ’!” 

Domingos hastened to obey, and did 
not refuse one to Gil when that dignitary 
atretched a hand across Anya’s knees. 
Poor Domingos had once had a wife 
among his few possessions; she had gone 
down in the open street as though she 
had been bludgeoned, the first to die in 
a town in which plague had appeared; 
and it was his only story. He _ sur- 
rendered his chances of telling it as 
meekly as he gave up his pungent, brown 
cigarettes. 

“ Remember, now, that there was no 
plague,” commanded Anna, “and do not 
annoy me again. I was telling you about 
this tyrant, this Captain de Sa. Even 
with us he played the tyrant as far as 
he could. He was always finding duties 
for his lieutenants which would keep 
them away from our patio, rough work 
in the hills, where a man can be killed 
without credit. But there was one of our 
visitors whom he had no power to daunt 
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THE SPELL OF THE EVENING WAS OVER THEM ALL 
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or oppress. Stewart was his name, and 
his friends addressed him as ‘ Jock ’—a 
young, tall man, making 
no show of manners and pretending to no 
valor, but for all that. He 
had affairs with ivory and gold-dust and 
such me rchandise in the secret lands of 


very serious, 


dangerous 


the interior, where he broke many laws 
and made much wealth, and soon it was 
to be seen that when his blue eyes sought 
Dona Fé’s face, her dark ones lit to meet 
them. Even to me it came as a surprise 
I knew that Fé counted the 
minutes till his coming and forgot them 
till his departure. 


when Donia 


“There was an evening when the cap- 
tain had to learn it, He and this 
Senhor Stewart together in the 
patio with Dofia Fé, and talk had lan- 
guished. Only such a 


too. 


were 


heavy animal as 


the captain could have failed to perceive 


that what was lacking was his absence; 


he talked on and on, babbling like the™ 


fountain, till at length the Senhora rose. 
It was thus she always gave the signal 
of dismissal. The also, 
and the captain, tight and formal in his 
uniform, with his great sword trailing 
at his heels, bent over her hand. 

“* Senhora, for all your favors a thou- 
sand thanks,’ he said, while the tall 
Stewart stood apart, with fingers to his 
little straw-colored mustache, and gazed 
across his bent back at Dofia Fé. 

“Go with God, Senhor,’ replied Dofia 
Fé, and the captain straightened him- 
self to strut forth. But he had not taken 
two paces before he stopped and looked 
doubtfully at Stewart. 

woe are 
asked. 

“The tall youth had not moved. 
he answered. 

“Tt seemed that the captain could not 
at first believe that he, Captain Boaven- 
tura de Sa, was dismissed while another 
was permitted to remain. He looked 
from Stewart to Dona Fé. 

“* But,’ he protested 
stand—the Senhora—’ 

“*Go with God, 
Fé again. 

“ She 


two men rose 


you coming, too? he 


‘No,’ 


‘but I under- 


Senhor,’ said Dota 


youth 


the tall still 
motionless; there was in their quietness 
a hint of patience, of forbearance with 
an intruder. The captain, I think, per- 
ceived it. There was light enough from 


and were 


825 


the window of the salao to see his face, 
strained in a gigantic astonishment, with 
fury rising through it. He stood for a 
breathing-space, planted in stupefaction. 
Then, as though something had stung 
him, he jerked into the motion of a 
salute. 

‘I will come back with the devil,’ he 
said, and turned and marched forth. | 
looked to see Stewart go after him to 
the street of 
those words, but he waited till the cap- 
tain had gone without a sign of having 
heard. Then he turned to Dofia Fé and 
held out his arms. 


have an explanation in 


“They had forgotten us girls, peering 
and nudging in the doorway; those high 
people who are served by such as we fall 
easily into a way of looking upon us as 
mere furniture. For them the patio was 
empty and blind; they were alone with 
the miracle of their love; she went to 
his arms, and her splendid head bent to 
his breast, and they spoke to each other, 
heart heart. Ah, pitiful saints 
promenading in glory, but I 


aginst 


am a very 


old woman, and the juice is dry in my 


body. But through the mist of my eyes 
I can see them yet, glowing together, 
melted into one, with their love burning 
in them like a flame.” 

Anna was silent upon a note of poi- 
gnancy, and sat, her head sunk between 
her shoulders, gazing before her. 
The evening hour was drawing tg its 
close; over the harbor night stood in its 
fullness, upholding a sky full of bold, 
white stars. The church bell uttered its 
single, slow, resonant note. 

The Domingos judged that 
his opportunity had arrived. He sighed 
feelingly. 

“Yes,” he said. “When I was in 
love, I frequently felt a glow in me.” 

“Fool!” said Gil, softly. her 
another cigarette and let us forget that 
This is a different 
affair from yours.” 

Anna, by good fortune, had not heard. 
She had dipped into the pit of years be- 
Her 
fingers closed absently but accurately on 
the cigarette he had put in their way, 
and she came back to the present as he 
offered her a light in his cupped hands. 

“There was never another woman like 
our Dofia Fé,” she said; “and there can- 


big 


wretched 


“ Give 


you glowed. very 


fore Domingos was born to sorrows. 
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not have been many men like that Senhor 


Stewart. Presently we heard them talk- 
ing; it was of marriage they spoke. 
Nothing so easy as to bid me slip round 
the corner and fetch a priest; it would 
not have taken a minute; but no! He 
knew of some clerigo of his own queer 
kind, a missionary, and they were to 
wait till he turned up from his place 
among the wild kaffirs. 

“*And till then Ill have to lie low,’ 
he said. ‘I’ve broken laws enough in 
the back country to hang me ten times 
over, and this is where my sins will find 
me out. That captain’s going to make 
trouble.’ 

“*¥You shall be safe here, said Dota 
Fé, opening her arms. 

“ He swept her off her feet like a child 

her, our proud and languid lady! 
When he set her down again, she put a 
hand to her side. 


“Oh, Jock,’ she said, ‘ you have some- 
n your pocket. What 


thing very hard 
is it?’ 
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“*Eh? He smiled and put his hand 
to his pocket and drew forth the big 
pistol he had there, a great, blunt weapon, 
very clean, and yet appearing as though 
it had had much use. 

“*Tt’s just this,’ he said. ‘I'd not 
care to be without it in this country of 
vours. It’s been a good friend to me.’ 

‘She looked at it and flicked with her 
finger at its iron nose as it lay. in the 
palm of his hand, and spoke in her pret- 
ty, halting English. 

‘You leetle child, she said. ‘ Put 
your ugly toy away. I [I am your 
friend, not that!’ 

*‘You’re a wonder and a glory,’ he 
cried, 

“ Presently she put him from her again, 
and bade him talk soberly, and they sat 
down in their chairs close together, with 
her hands in his. Much of this talk was 
in murmurs and I could not hear it, and 
when they spoke aloud again it was still 
of Senhor Stewart’s danger. 

‘IT must get out of the town,’ he was 


ye at 


eee 


His EYES DWELT ON THEM ARROGANTLY AS HE STRODE BY 
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saying. ‘That captain means mischief, 
and I can’t fight the whole garrison.’ 

Fé. 
The captain dines with 
will not 


‘ Jock, stay 
to- 
my 


‘1 ean,’ said Dota 


here. me 


morrow night; he violate 
house.’ 

‘I wouldn’t trust him,’ said Stewart. 

“* But trust 


quickly. ‘ Listen, Jock. 


you will me,’ she cried, 


To-morrow you 


come here again; you dine with us; and 
it is upon my life and my salvation that 
you shall be safe, Jock. Jock, it is 


when you go to guard yourself with your 
big pistol that I am sick with fear for 
You must do what I ask 
this trust of you.’ 

“He could be gallant, too, that very 
man, who would wait a 
month for a lady ready to marry him 
in an hour. I saw the glint of his white 
teeth in his brown face as he lifted his 
head and smiled. 

"ti ot ask it,’ he 
‘that’s the end of the matter. 
of course.’ 


you. say; I 


serious young 


answered, 
I'll do it, 
And there they were em- 
bracing again. 

“For my part, my mind was with 
Senhor Stewart. I did not trust Cap- 
tain Boaventura de Sa, for I had eyes 


you 
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in my head and knew the shape of a 
traitor when | it, and it 
me possible that within twenty-four hours 


saw seemed to 
we might have an English corpse on our 
hands. The danger was the greater since 
both the captain’s lieutenants were away 
fighting kaflirs in the bush, whither he 
had there in 
all Sao Lourenco to put a check on what 
it should please him to do. But I did 
not fully know Dofia Fé. 

“Tt was while I was braiding her hair 
that night that I saw she was not without 


sent them, and was none 


She was smiling into her great 
into 


resource. 
mirror, and sometimes there came 
her face a kind of anger. 

“* Anna!’ she said of a sudden, ‘ your 
corporal drinks a great deal.’ 

‘T was taken by surprise, and gaped 
She laughed. 
‘IT am not blaming,’ 
to the gate 
so that I may speak to him? 
speak to him.’ 

“*He shall be here, Senhora,’ I said. 
‘T will attend to it.’ 

“ She looking at 
mirror, and now she nodded. 
‘You must not forget,’ she 


instead of answering. 
‘Can 
to-morrow, 
For I must 


she said. 


you bring him 


was me in the big 


said, in 
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the voice in which she gave her orders. 
‘And you :must not fail. See to it, 
Anna.’ 

“My corporal, as Dota Fé called him, 
was a little, wiry son of misfortune, 
with a lively ape’s face and a certain 
manner of gaiety not common among the 
soldiers in that town. He would come 
sweating and heartbroken from some 
grievous parade in the sun, where he 
had been sworn at and beaten with a 
sword, with tears on his face and bruises 
on his body; and within five minutes he 
would be kissing and drinking and laugh- 
ing as though life were a festival. Only 
one thing he hated unswervingly, so that 
at its name he was narrow-eyed and tight- 
throated; and that was Captain de Sa. I 
have heard him so curse at that name 
that I looked up to see the sky open and 
let fall a judgment upon his feverish 
blasphemies. 

“Of course, when I bade him come to 
the archway in the morning, and spoke 
a wise word concerning liquor, he came, 
and I zave him a ecupful to oceupy his 
mind. Then Dofia Fé, with her morning 
flush on her face, came from the patio 
and stood smiling, and the little man 
jumped to salute. Dofia Fé motioned me 
away, and stayed to speak to him alone. 
And afterward, when she left him, that 
little devil was stirred by pride to tell 
me nothing of what had passed. 

“*This is an affair of your betters, 
my child, he said, with an insufferable 
air. ‘Ask me nothing, but go on fetch- 
ing liquor till I tell you to stop.’ And 
he winked his cunning eye at me. 

“Later in the morning Dofia Fé spoke 
also with two soldiers who competed for 
the favors of a girl named Brigida; and 
during the siesta my corporal returned 
with another corporal, and there was a 
further interview. But from the Sen- 
hora no word to explain till we were 
dressing her for the dinner. We built 
her hair on her head in gleaming coils 
like burnished black meta]; we shod her 
with the little shoes of silk; we touched 
and settled to its place the great scarf 
of scarlet with its heavy gold fringe, 
against which her shoulders and her 
slender arms were like mellow old ivory. 
Then we stood aside that she might 
pass before her mirror in the light of 
the tall candles, as her use was, and 


see what we had made of her. She was 
never other than wonderful, but upon 
this night there was a spirit in her that 
made her vivid beyond the common, 
something quick and dangerous which I 
did not understand. There was a space 
in her belt, hidden by the scarf, where 
a dagger could lie concealed, and | 
thought it would be wanted. I found 
the weapon, a pretty thing of gold and 
steel, but she made me lay it down. 

“* Not that,’ she said. ‘ Listen, all of 
yeu, to what I say. To-night, while we 
dine, the gate will stand open, and men 

soldiers — will come quietly into the 
patio. I have learned by chance ’—she 
saw me smile at that—‘ by chance, that 
this is to happen; the Senhor Capitao de 
Sa has so ordered it. You will appear 
not to see it; you will make no sound; 
you will be passive while they do their 
business. See that you are obedient in 
this.’ 

“The girl Brigida, whose wits were 
like a tide of the sea, as heavy and as 
slow, spoke to me as we followed the 
Senhora down the stairs. ‘Then Senhor 
Stewart is to be betrayed, after all!’ 
she whispered. 

“<*You are an unprofitable cow,’ I an- 
swered, in anger, but for my soul I could 
not see light in this business, and my 
temper was balanced on its edge. 

“In the great salao, a room vast and 
echoing like a church, there awaited her 
the two men, under the lights of the 
tall candles. Senhor Stewart was in 
white, a slim and youthful figure; the 
captain wore his uniform, tight and trim, 
with its gleaming braids and buttons. 
The swarthy mask of his face was touched 
for once with a certain liveliness; there 
was humor and pleasure in it; before 
we reached the door I heard him bab- 
bling with a sort of amiability to Stewart. 
Mischief and sin were boiling over in 
the man. 

“He greeved the Senhora with a bow— 
too deep a bow, as though he made a 
burlesque of courtesy, and printed a loud, 
gross kiss on the slender hand she gave 
him. While Stewart greeted her in his 
turn with formalities which his eyes 
dwarfed to nothing, the captain stood 
aside and twirled the end of his thick 
mustache. Then he pressed forward and 
offered her his arm. 
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“*The Senhora will do me so much 





honor?’ he grinned, glancing sideways 





it Stewart. 

‘She nodded her head. ‘So much, 
certainly, she replied, and let her hand 
rest on his arm as far as the dining-room 

‘It was an uneasy spectacle, that din 
ner, for us who had 
i nothing to eat, but 
merely the office of 
looking on. Dota Fé 
sat at the end of the 
table; the captain faced 





the window that gave 
upon the patio, and op 
posite to him was Stew 
art, with his back to it. 
There was also present 
the captain’s soldier 
servant, as the custom 
was, to aid in waiting 
and lend the splendor 
of his uniform to the 


Chai 


ant 


occasion. A slavish, 





mute, sidelong creature 
he was, a spy and a tale- 
bearer, a fit man for 
such a master. And 


ee 


when I saw him behind 
the Senhora’s chair, 





with his mean snake’s 

face and his restless, 
; pale eyes, I thought of 
; the dagger which she 
; had not put in her belt, 
a and I was disturbed; I 


am a believer in taking 
precautions when the 
wind smells of trouble. 
The captain was ful! 
¢ of talk. 
“*T fear I detained 


" the Senhora last eve- 
ning, he began. ‘1 
stayed overlate; I omit 
ted to consider that the DONA FE 
Senhora might have 
other occupations. I 


am full of regrets.’ 

“ Dofia Fé smiled, her eyes very bright, 
her lips seeming to hold back mockery. 

“* Regrets should not be wasted,’ she 
replied. ‘But you are forgiven.’ 

“<T breathe again,’ he said, and 
laughed to himself. I saw how he 
glanced across the lighted, white table 
to the darkness of the patio. 
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‘You expect to make a long stay in 
Sao Lourenco?’ he asked of Stewart 
hext 

‘ms = possible,’ replied the youn" 
man. * The place suits me very well.’ 

‘Ile smiied at Dota Fé, and she 
ored and smiled back, all her face 
ving the flag of her 
heart. The captain’s 


smile narrowed as he 
watehed them. 

“*Ve-es, he said. 

‘It is my own belief 
that you will not go 
away for some time, 
Senhor.’ 
“Brigida nudzed me 
with a thumb like the 
horn of a bull; in my 
agitation and = annoy- 
ance I set my heel on 
her flat foot and shifted 
my weight to it. She 
had so little sense of 
what was due to the 
service of the Senhors 
that she vented a curi- 
ous, short squeal. 

“Presently: the cap 
tain made lumberine 
talk of travel in the 
interior, of gold-hunt 
ing and adventure, and 
so rambled round to 
the affairs of Senhor 
Stewart. At a _ point, 
Stewart shook his head 
to deny something. The 
captain laughed. 

“*Ah, Senhor, you 
are too modest,’ he 
eried. ‘You must no‘ 
think we have not 
heard of you! The tale 
of your doings has 
spread even to head- 
quarters; I have had 
many questions to an 


AYED TO 
SPEAK TO HIM ALONE 


ewer about you.’ 
‘IT hope you had the answers ready,’ 
replied Stewart. 

“*Not always,’ said the captain. 
‘Sometimes the questions were so 
strange; one gathered that the Ad- 
ministration, which propounded them, 
had the most unflattering views of you.’ 

“Stewart was watching with cold, 
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steady eyes and a little smile. ‘ Lucky 
for me, no doubt, that it was you they 
came to for information,’ he said. 

“*Oh, you must not thank me,’ jeered 
the captain. ‘I always told the truth. 





into the farther darkness. At my ear 
a breath taken harshly showed that the 
fool Brigida had likewise seen; I turned 
my head to snarl silently at her that 
she might not further disgrace herself. 
It was not that I was 
willing that Senhor 
Stewart should be 
dragged out and 
pounded to death 
with gun-butts in the 
caserne—not at all; 
he was a limber and 
lover-like man whose 
children I would 
have been glad to 
nurse; but I had my 
Senhora’s orders, and 
there was no choice 
left to me. I will 
not say that there 
was no doubt in my 
mind; but it chanced 
that Senhor Stewart 
shifted his chair, and 
the hem of his white 
jacket swung away 
from his body, and 
I had a glimpse of 
something black pro- 
jecting from a pocket 
on his hip, and re- 
membered the big 
pistol. Thereafter I 
was more content to 
be passive. 

“The ecaptain 
talked on; Stewart 


THE GLASS FELL FROM HIS FINGERS AND BROKE continued to smile 


And now that I have you here, there 
will be an end to questions.’ 

““Oh? began Stewart, leaning for- 
ward. Dojfia Fé’s hand touched his where 
it lay on the table, and she caught his 
eye, reminding him of her promise to 
hold him safe, possibly. He sat back, 
smiling. 

“The captain glanced past him again 
at the patio through the open window. 
A strip of light traversed it from the 
candles within the room, and as my eyes 
followed his I saw what he was waiting 
for. Out of the blackness a soldier in 
uniform crossed the light, going noise- 
lessly on bare feet, and vanishing again 


and watch him; 

Dona Fé sat in her 
place, silent and serene. May I never 
attend upon such another dinner! It 
drew on, in this same barbarous fashion, 
to its moment of climax. 

“*Senhora,’ the captain was saying 
at last—his eyes were alight with malice 
—‘consider what this young gentleman 
stands for. A visitor, a guest, a new 
figure in our little town; to you, we will 
hope, an agreeable friend.’ 

“*QOh yes,’ returned Dofia Fé. 

“*But to me,’ went on the captain, 
‘the obstacle to a dinner alone, téte-a- 
téte, with Dofia Fé. How shall I feel 
affection for such a young gentleman? 
Who can expect it? 
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Stewart laughed. ‘I am sorry for 
he said. 
‘Are you?’ said the captain. ‘You 
1 not be. Such an obstacle is easy 
re move.’ 
‘His soldier-flunky was waiting for 
nod he gave and went out at once. 
Stewart, a little puzzled, looked to Dona 
and received from her a glance of 
reassurance. The captain filled his glass, 
ling wine on the table-cloth as he 


“*Oh, easy,’ he repeated; ‘most easy. 
© not waste your sorrow, Senhor Stew- 
rt; you are about to have occasion for 
such sorrow.’ 
“His big face, with a shine of sweat 
it and the light of an uneasy, em- 
rrassed triumph in his cold eyes, was 
creased in mirth; it was so he would 


look, I heard, when he tormented his 
wretched men. He glanced at the door 
and laughed again. In the opening stood 
my corporal, grinning sheepishly, bare- 
headed and barefooted; and behind him, 
crowding the corridor, grinned perhaps a 
dozen other soldiers. 

“Stewart uttered a noise like a short 
hiss, and his hand went back to his hip. 
Donia Fé leaned to him swiftly and 
whispered. He gave her a _ searching 
look; the fierce appeal of her face an- 
swered him; and he sat back in his chair, 
easy, uneoncerned, as though nothing 
were happening. 

“*Oh, quite easy,’ crowed the captain. 
A trifle one blows out of one’s way. 
Puff! and it is gone. You see? No? 
Then—obey your orders, corporal!’ 

“The corporal grinned afresh and 
came over the threshold, and after him 
crowded the shabby, dusty soldiers into 
that grave, ordered apartment, with its 
equivalent of luxury. Stewart and Dofa 
Fé gave them no attention; they sat as 
though a pause in the conversation had 
left them thoughtful, without moving. 
lhe captain leaned over the table, his 
glass in his hand, and he was trembling 
vith the stress of his emotions. 

“Ah, Senhor Stewart!’ he began 
gain, and stopped snddenly. The cor- 
poral had come round the table and was 
at his side, and he looked up into the 
little man’s lively, brown face. The 
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others closed in behind his chair, and 
suddenly he knew fear. It was terrible 
and funny at once to see how his counte- 
nance changed, and all the cruel joy in 
it went to ashes and left it the color of 
ashes — gray, aghast, twitching. The 
glass fell from his fingers and _ broke, 
and wine spread on the cloth like blood 
on a stabbed man’s shirt. The soldiers 
waited, but some of their mouths were 
working as though they held themselves 
under a strain. 

“Tt endured, this stiliness, for nearly 
a minute. Then the captain tried to 
speak, 

“* Corporal,’ he began, ‘ what—’ 

“He got no further, for the corporal 
swung his bony hand and struck him on 
the mouth. 

“Tt was then that Brigida, the she- 
baboon, began to ery, and I had to hold 
her and kick her ankles to save her from 
shaming us. So that I had but a glimpse 
ef that bunch of men, with the limp, 
paralyzed captain in their midst, go 
bumping through the door and out to 
the patio and through the arch—only a 
glimpse, with nothing clearly seen but 
a round, staring face, with blood on the 
mouth, and eyes that saw, in their 
startled glare, that the moment — the 
great moment—had come. His lieu- 
tenants were away; there was none to 
question a tale of his death from sun- 
stroke; there was none in all the city to 
raise a voice for him. All that he per- 
ceived; it was in his face; and Dota Fé 
and Stewart sat, without raising their 
eyes, as the men dragged him out.” 

The bell from the church sounded its 
distant note as Anna paused. 

“And in due season they were mar- 
ried?” suggested Gil, amiably. The old 
woman shook her head in the darkness. 

“No,” she answered. “For them, too, 
a moment lay in wait. The missionary 
did not come, but instead of him there 
came to the city an affliction, a pesti- 
lence, and Dofia Fé bowed her head in 
her chair one afternoon, and raised it 
no more upon this world of misfortunes.” 

Domingos roused. “Ah!” he-said. “T 
know—the plague.” 

“Well, yes,” admitted old Anna, un- 
willingly. 
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The Reservoirs of Contagion 


BY CARL 


UPPOSE that ten or twenty years 

ago some one, not too high in the 

seats of authority, should have writ- 
ten of the endless maladies which plague 
the human race in a fashion like this: 

“ Disease is a kind of substance—for 
all practical purposes almost as definite 
as water, and like water having a con- 
siderable variety in its composition and 
effect. Thus as water varies from the 
brine of the ocean and the salts of the 
mineral springs to the almost chemically 
pure springs whose crystal liquid often 
acts as a violent poison, so the substance 
we call disease attacks now one tissue, 
now another, showing itself at one time 
as a fever, another as a slow wasting, 
and so on. And just as the total quantum 
of water on the surface of the earth 
may vary owing to the variations of the 
rainfall, so the quantum of disease may 
show some variations, but probably over 
broad periods remains at a nearly con- 
stant level. Like water again, this sub- 
stance, disease, is stored in an enormous 
number of reservoirs, some great, some 
small, and flows from these thruugh def- 
inite channels over the habitable lands 
to harass and cripple mankind.” 

Twenty years or more ago such ideas 
would have been looked upon as near 
lunacy. Even now, and even by the 
larger part of the great army which all 
over the earth is, as we say, fighting dis- 
ease, they would be regarded as highly 
figurative speech. Yet if we put to- 
gether all that we know of the sources 
and the nature of infection and try to 
picture how these sources have been per- 
ennially replenished, through thousands 
and tens of thousands of years, we shall 
see that such a concept is not a metaphor, 
but very close to reality. 

Tdeas often come to us in strange ways. 
When, half a century ago, Dr. David 
Livingstone went to South Africa as 
medical missionarv among the Bechuana, 
probably he had little thought of becom- 
ing the pioneer in the opening-up of the 
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Dark Continent. Infinitely less probab| 
did he dream that his explorations woul 
finally bring a great light to that profes 
sion of which he was a humble practi- 
tioner, and that from the consideration 
of one of his earliest discoveries should 


come new ideas as to how contagions ar 
kept alive. 

A strange thing that Dr. Livingston 
found was a wide belt in the equatoria 
regions in which domestic animals 
horses, cows, beasts of burden, dogs, ete. 
were almost non-existent. The reas 
for this became clear enough as soon as 
Livingstone and his party attempted t 
cross this belt with their own animals 
The latter sickened and died under th 
sting of a fly. This was the now famous 
tsetse-fly, cousir to and closely resem 
bling our common stable-fly, which oft: 
causes so much discomfort just before 
rain, when it is said that “the flies ar 


biting.” These insects made of this belt 

almost a desert so far as mammals ar 

concerned. { 
Dr. Livingstone and those who followed 4 


in his footsteps for a long time con 
sidered this fatal issue to be the direct 
result of a poisoned bite, like a snake’s 
So long as there was a supply of flies, 
this curious area presented no obvious 
mystery. It was different when, half a 
century later, Colonel Bruce, an Eng- 
lish physician, went to Africa to work 
upon the “ fly disease,” or nagana, as it 
is known among the natives, and found 
that the bite of the fly is in itself as 
harmless, let us say, as the chance play- 
ful bite of a pet dog. Like the dog, th 
tsetse-fly is deadly only when it is itself 
infected. 

What Colonel Bruce found was that 
the disease is due to the entry into the 
body of microscopic little wrigglers with 
a corkscrew-like motion, and called for 
that reason trypanosoma, or “boring 
bodies.” These minute wrigglers swarm 
in the blood of the cattle, horses, dogs, 
ete. that are infected, and are sucked out 
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when the fly drives his sharp-edged little 
pump through the skin in search of his 
daily bread. In the fly the wrigglers 
undergo a stage of development just as 
the yellow-fever and malaria germs do 
in the body of the mosquito, and after 
a number of days are ready to invade 
another and perhaps healthy animal, upon 
which the fly may alight in quest of his 
provender. The fly is thus the unwitting 
and perhaps the unwilling host, and noth- 
ing more. 

But now consider these two further 
facts. Practically all of the domestic 
animals which are bitten die. But there 
is no evidence that the tsetse-fly lives 
to a much greater age than the ordinary 
fly, nor, on the other hand, that it can 
transmit the infection to its offspring, 
as do the pestiferous ticks in spotted 
fever, Texas fever, and the like. To 
keep up the infection the fly must feed 
constantly upon live animals whose blood 
is reeking with the trypanosomes. But 
if the disease itself destroys that supply, 
how can the infection remain alive, as it 
were, through all the years? 

It was the consideration of this prob- 
lem, here formulated more sharply than 
had ever been the case in any European 
epidemic, which forced investigators to 
look for a concealed reserve supply, or 
“reservoir,” for the disease. One of the 
strange things we note about disease is 
how it will strike down one man and leave 
another, how it will strike one breed and 
leave another, how, for example, pneu- 
monia is deadly for mice and not for 
rats. The one is susceptible; the other 
is, as we say, “immune.” More strangely 
still, it is found that some breeds and 
some animals, and even some persons, 
may harbor the germs of a given infec- 
tion without any disagreeable effects. 
They become carriers and “ reservoirs.” 

In the case of the fly disease, or na- 
gana, it was thought that these harborers 
were the wild antelopes and other ani- 
mals of Africa. The blood of perfectly 
healthy animals was sometimes loaded 
with the trypanosomes, and yet there was 
no evidence of any great mortality from 
this cause. As these animals exist in 
great troops, here, then, seemed literally 
a vast fund or store of trypanosoma upon 
which the tsetse-fly might draw and then 
carry its devastating blight to animals 
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vhich did sueeumb to the invasion 
of these mites. Just how far the wild 
antelopes are really implicated is still a 
matter of doubt. But that such a reser- 
voir must exist seems clear. 

There is much to suggest that what 
is true of nagana, in all its forms, is 
more or less true also of its first cousin, 
the horrible “sleeping sickness” which 
little by little has come to be known as 
the great scourge of tropical Africa. 
Here, however, the duration of the dis- 
ease is much longer, and although the 
termination has been nearly always fatal, 
the months and even years during which 
the persons infected with this malady may 
go about their work and mingle with 
their kind serve to provide a great hu- 
man reservoir for the dissemination of 
the disease. 

Dating usually from a severe attack 
of fever—“ Gambian fever,” as it was 
ealled for a time—the blood of the vic- 
tims in sleeping sickness is found to 
contain a trypanosome very much resem- 
bling the minute bodies found in fly dis- 
ease; and, as is now well known, the 
disease is usually carried from host to 
host by the same tsetse-fly. It was for 
a time supposed that it was carried ex- 
clusively by a single variety of the tse- 
tse, Glossina palpitans, and not by G. 
morsitans, which is the usual infective 
agent in nagana, but later researches 
have implicated not only the latter, but 
the mosquito as well. 

Outside of the great human reservoir 
of the sleeping-sickness parasite, it seems 
probable that there are others, conceiv- 
ably of vast extent. Following his work 
on this disease, Dr. Koch put forward the 
view that the crocodile was perhaps the 
chief great storehouse outside of man, 
and that the destruction of the crocodiles 
and the eareful herding of the infected 
natives might do a great deal toward 
reducing the prevalence of the disease. 
For it is obvious that the extermination 
of the tsetse itself is now, and probably 
for a long time will be, a superhuman 
task. The fly exists in almost ineal- 
culable numbers, and probably little 
headway could be.made toward its rid- 
dance until tropical Africa has been re- 
populated with a fly-hating race. 

The problem here, then, is not, as in 
the case of the mosquito, the extermina- 
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tion of the carrier, but its sterilization, 
and, so far as possible, the reduction of 
the reservoirs from which the supply of 
disease germs is drawn. 

We have a malady in North America 
which if it had ever become very widely 
disseminated might have presented a 
problem almost as difficult for us as the 
sleeping sickness for Africa. That is 
the curious disease known as Rocky 
Mountain fever. This likewise is a 
plague of the ticks, and here again is the 
now famous “third host.” It appears 
that the great reservoir of the contagion 
is the ground-squirrels, chipmunks, and 
similar rodents of the Rocky Mountain 
States. It is only incidentally that the 
ticks leave the animals and assail our 
human kind. It is possible that dogs and 
other domestic animals to some extent 
act as the carriers, not of the germs, but 
of the ticks, from the rodents to man. 

The relapsing or recurrent fevers, vary- 
ing in form with the continent which 
is their theater, appear likewise to be 
tick fevers. This seems to be certain for 
the African variety already mentioned, 
Gambian fever, or trypanosomiasis, which 
now appears to be the first stage of the 
sleeping sickness. But here we meet 
with a new variety of “storage.” It is 
of interest to know that in the case of 
the first and best-studied of the tick 
maladies, the Texas cattle fever, it was 
found that some of the cattle appeared 
to acquire a certain immunity, and that 
it was rather in the freshly imported 
cattle that the disease assumed its most 
virulent form. But it was found that 
this immunity was not due in any way 
to a freedom from the germs of the dis- 
ease. On the contrary, many of the 
healthy animals were found carrying the 
pear-shaped organism, or piroplasma, as 
it is on this account called, in great 
numbers. This pear-like delicacy is 
drawn out of these animals by the blood- 
sucking ticks, and carried by them to 
other animals which have not acquired 
those peculiar blood substances that ap- 
parently confer protection. 

In other words, it would seem as if 
inventive nature had devised a way to 
make the piroplasmas harmless to cer- 
tain brands of cattle in order that the 
piroplasmas might have a safe and secret 
place of refuge, so that if, for example, 


ruthless man might come along and for 
his own reasons attempt to exterminate 
the infected cattle, the disease might still 
be preserved. But, to pursue a little 
further the old language of the “ argu- 
ment from design,” it would seem that 
the ingenuity of nature had not stopped 
here. In the case of mosquitoes, fleas, 
and many other carriers of disease, and 
likewise in the case of man himself, the 
germs which they harbor are not trans- 
mitted by these organisms to their prog- 
eny. Here, as in man, hereditary disease 
is practically unknown. But in the case 
of the ticks the reverse is true, so much 
so that it is the second generation of 
ticks, deriving the disease germs from 
their parents, which seem the active 
agents of inoculation to the cattle they 
attack. The successive generations of 
ticks therefore serve, so to speak, as the 
chain of accessory reservoirs to assist 
benevolent Nature in its endeavor to keep 
the price of beef as high as possible. 
While dwelling upon Nature’s marvels 
it might be worth while to recount one 
curious instance where another form of 
adaptation has directly contributed to 
the maintenance of a contagion. This is 
a protozoal disease of rats. The trans- 
mitter in this ease is not a tick, but a 
blood-sucking mite. The latter derives 
its infection by pumping into its stomach 
the blood of diseased rats, but here the 
direct exchange of germs from rodent to 
mite appears to cease. There is no evi- 
dence that healthy rats in turn become 
infected by the bite, but rather by eating 
the mites themselves! The rats appear 
to regard them as a delicacy. Here the 
rat is the victim, the mite the reservoir. 
But in the deadliest contagion known 
to man it is the rat which is the chief 
reservoir, man the victim. This is the 
bubonic plague. Over wide areas the dis- 
ease appears to be chronic in rats, and 
disseminated from the diseased to the 
healthy rats by the same agent as that 
which carries the malady to man—name- 
ly, the familiar flea, so long tolerated as 
a harmless and often amoosin’ little cuss! 
Tt is one of the marvels of human 
obtusity that the bubonic plague has 
flourished as long as it has, for the con- 
currence of the rat with the appearance 
of the epidemic has been known certainly 
for thousands of years. One might have 
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supposed therefore that a war upon rats, 
1ot a procedure of enormous difficulty, 
would have been almost the first of pro- 
tective measures against the oncoming of 
ihe contagion. It needed no knowledge 
either of germs or antitoxins to develop 
and, in the hands of Jenner, to perfect 
our prophylaxis against smallpox. It is 
to be said, however, that the bubonic 
form of the plague is in itself only one 
manifestation, and that possibly its 
greatest ravages have been when it has 
assumed the so-called pneumoniec form, 
and this has tended immensely to com- 
plicate the problem. Furthermore, it is 
possible that the rat is not the only great 
reservoir. In the recent epidemic in 
Manchuria it appears that the carrier 
may have been the little tarbagan, which 
is sought at certain seasons of the year 
by great numbers of coolie hunters. 

Nevertheless, it somehow seems as if 
the new ideas of disease storage ought 
not to seem as new as they do. Thus, 
for example, anthrax is familiarly a dis- 
ease of cattle and sheep, and is relatively 
rare in man—so rare, indeed, that it is 
evidently through animals rather than 
man that the disease is kept alive. In 
a similar way it was long ago clear that 
trichinosis came from infected hogs, and 
that the hog was literally the reservoir 
in this instance. 

And still more obvious was the case 
of a disease that must be nearly as old 
as the human race itself, for man must 
very early have domesticated dogs and 
perhaps cats as well. This is hydro- 
phobia. An outbreak of this disease in 
an animal is usually like an explosion. 
Where the animal comes in contact with 
man it does not, as a rule, survive more 
than a few hours, or at best a day or two, 
after it has, as we say, “ gone mad,” be- 
fore it is promptly killed. 

The microbe which produces the virus 
that breeds this insanity is still unknown, 
but it has long been clear that the disease 
is transmitted only by a bite, or, in some 
very rare cases, by licking a hand where 
there may be a scratch of the skin. It 
was equally obvious that healthy animals 
acquire the disease in some definite way, 
and plain observation must have shown 
that this way is simply by being bitten. 

Now if the mad dog or cat has been 
promptly destroyed, as it usually is, it 
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is quite equally diffienlt to understand 
how the disease could have been per- 
petuated unless there was some source 
of reserve. Primitive man was a hunter 
and a close observer, and must often 
have seen cases of “mad” wolves, foxes, 
and the like, and if he had not been 
given over to every variety of supersti- 
tion, from which we are as yet only in 
slight part free, he would have realized 
that the virus must be maintained by 
means of the wild animals. He would 
have had here a splendid basis from which 
to build up a general theory of contagion. 

So, too, it must have been clear that 
the virus of itch mites, once so preva- 
lent but now happily disappearing, must 
have had some other haven of refuge than 
man himself, and some other carrier, in 
order that they might live and be as 
widely disseminated as they once were. 
Here again very slight observation would 
have put the domestic animals, especial- 
ly pets, under suspicion. 

To these familiar examples has recent- 
ly been added another of a different type. 
This is the obseure malady ‘ong known 
as Malta fever, but now better known 
as Mediterranean fever. It has recently 
made its appearance in our Southern 
States. That this is frequently a disease 
of goats’ milk is now established; that 
is, that the unknown germ of the disease 
is carried by goats, is distributed by the 
goats’ milk, and that the suppression of 
the supply from diseased goats often suf- 
fices to terminate the outbreak. 

But around the most wide-spread of 
all human contagions obscurity. still 
reigns. Recent discoveries in the field 
of tuberculosis, so far from clearing up 
its problems, seem to have done precisely 
the reverse; so that in spite of much text- 
book and legendary wisdom its trans- 
mission and hence its reserve sources are 
still largely conjecture. This is due in 
large part to certain features of the dis- 
ease which only recently have come to 
light or found clear confirmation. 

One of these is the tength of time 
which may elapse between the infection 
and the appearance of any symptoms of 
the malady. This may be years and ap- 
parently even decades. Another is that 
the chief period of infection lies in child- 
hood if not in infaney. And a third is 
the universality of the disease. 
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Two decades ago the civilized world 
was shocked to learn that, as careful 
autopsies showed, practically no one who 
had reached the age of thirty had escaped 
an attack of tuberculosis. Later investi- 
gation served to increase the amazement 
by reducing the age limit to about eigh- 
teen years. Now new work, especially by 
Vienna investigators, lowers the limit age 
to fourteen and even less. 

It has been the especial merit of Ham- 
burger to show that the percentage of 
children attainted rises steadily with the 
years, so that at twelve years of age 
more than ninety per cent. show indis- 
putably the marks of invasion. This he 
has established by the double proof of 
revealing the actual evidence of the dis- 
ease in autopsies, and, second, by the use 
of the now well-known tuberculin re- 
action, which as a test is of exceeding 
delicacy. 

But these results of Hamburger and 
his fellow-workers appear to set merely 
an upper limit to the period of primary 
infection. How far back of this it may 
reach we have at present simply no idea. 
This is clear from the work of Harbitz 
in Christiania, and of Weichselbaum and 
Bartels in Vienna, which has shown 
that the neck, bronchial, and mesenteric 
glands of very young children may be ap- 
parently free from every trace of tuber- 
culosis and likewise of the bacillus, and 
yet when the macerated extract of these 
glands is injected in guinea-pigs, the 
latter often develop the disease. These 
cases for the most part escape the delicate 
tuberculin test, and there is therefore 
nothing but the inoculation test to reveal 
the presence of the disease. 

Now consider that in the results of 
Hamburger and others more than half 
of the children at five years of age show 
clear signs of the invasion, and put with 
this the fact that most of these cases may 
have taken some years to develop, and 
it would seem as if the contention of 
Von Behring, that the beginnings of con- 
sumption are in infaney and in the pe- 
riod when the child is largely fed upon 
milk, would prove to be the reality. If 
this were the case, then the “ milk ques 
tion "—that is, the bovine origin of hu- 
man tuberculosis, which seemed largely 
settled in the negative—would have its 
day in court again. For this is clear, 


that in spite of the universality of th 
disease, the number of “open” or vir 
ulent human eases which may be activ: 
agents in direct infection is relativel: 
small; in any event, it seems difficult t 
believe it sutticiently large so that on: 
half of the children could be infecte: 
directly by human means before fiv 
years of age. 

That our human kind represents on 
great reservoir of the disease probably 
admits of no question. Certainly thi 
is true as regards what Hamburger styles 
the “tertiary stage,” of which phthisis, 
or “consumption,” is the familiar type 
that is, the more typically adult form 
of the malady. Such at least is the 
present-day supposition among compe- 
tent inquirers. But even this supposition 
may prove wholly or in part ungrounded. 
In the light of present-day knowledge it 
seems clear that the tuberculosis of adults 
and adolescents is a secondary or re- 
infection, and owes its virulence to the 
fact that the soil has been prepared by 
the primary infection of childhood; for 
while it does seem that the attacks of 
childhood, especially when repeated, con 
fer a certain immunity, this latter is 
dearly paid for if the reinfection be 
sufficiently severe. This is what is known 
in scientific parlance as anaphylaxis, or 
allergy, and means that a light infection 
may in some eases confer immunity, 
while in others it sensitizes the body 
so that even a mild secondary infection 
may have the most disastrous results. 

Another phase of the matter is that the 
outbreaks of acute tuberculosis seem large- 
ly consecutive to an attack of scarlet fever, 
measles, or some other similar contagion 
—that is, they seem often the direct result 
of a “cross-infection.” The chronic or 
long-standing malady often seems “ pre- 
cipitated ” by the intervention of some 
mild fever or the like. It may readily 
be, therefore, that even the reinfection 
of adolescents and adults may be due, 
not so much to association with the hu- 
man carrier, but rather to a flaring-up 
of a smoldering “hearth,” or focus, as 
the doctors say; and that contact with 
human carriers may have relatively lit- 
tle to do with the perpetuation of this 
great scourge. 

Perhaps this is as yet only a _ possi- 
bility. But meanwhile it is to be noted 
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that many of the old arguments against 
the theory of infection from tuberculous 
cattle have fallen to the ground. This 
at least is clear, that the most delicate 
laboratory reactions, the so-called ag- 
glutination and opsonic tests, fail to re- 
veal any difference between the tubercule 
bacillus of cows and of human beings. 
An animal inoculated with the human 
bacillus may react equally well against 
the virus of either the cattle or the hu- 
man type. Next, both may be experi- 
mentally so transformed as practically to 
reverse the characteristics which are 
supposed to distinguish them. In other 
words, it is possible to obtain cultures 
of the human bacillus which are as vir- 
ulent or more virulent for cattle than any 
which can be derived from the cattle 
themselves. And, reversely, the typical 
cattle bacillus may be cultivated in such 
a fashion as to become as poisonous for 
the human organism as any of the so- 
called human strains. And, finally, the 
virulence of both varieties may be so 
reduced—attenuated, as we say—as to 
cause their characteristic reactive powers 
to disappear. In a word, there is little 
in present-day knowledge to indicate that 
the two are anything more than different 
types of the same variety. If this needed 
any further confirmation, it would lie 
in the fact that such slender degree of 
immunity as may be established by the 
tubercular virus may be set up equally 
well by the one as by the other. 

There no longer seems to be any doubt 
that Von Behring was right in his con- 
tention that our human kind may be 
and to some extent is infected from tuber- 
culous cattle. The question is as to the 
extent. It is only a year or so ago 
that investigators came to a sharp con- 
sciousness of the main incidence of the 
disease—namely, that it is upon the lit- 
tle children. Now that we know this, the 
whole direction of inquiry will change, 
and we may hope speedily to bring 
amelioration to a malady for which no 
serum or specific has yet been found, and 
which the much-vaunted sanatoria seem 
merely to palliate rather than to cure. 

Just as our ideas of tuberculosis have 
had to undergo within a few years a 
complete volte-face, so have our notions 
regarding two other of the great human 
seourges, cholera and typhoid. I have 
VoL. CXXV.—No. 150.—104 
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spoken a little as if the reservoir theory 
of disease was entirely new. In reality 
it is old enough. The fact that there 
must exist some means or places of 
storage probably was clear to the first of 
men who reflected seriously upon the 
problem. But it is one of the mysteries 
of the human mind that here, as in count- 
less other cases, instead of building upon 
some sure fact near at hand, as, for ex- 
ample, some clear case like hydrophobia 
or some of the skin diseases, men gave 
free rein to the imagination. Doubtless it 
is easier to fancify (phantasieren, as the 
Germans say) than toilsomely to weld 
together the available facts. So when 
the Evil Spirit theory had died away it 
was the malignant miasms and the dead- 
ly night air and infected food and in- 
fected clothing which came in its stead. 
And, finally, when this in its turn had 
begun to dwindle into twilight, came 
the filth theory and the typhoid fly and 
its like. 

The revelation of the mosquito and 
other biting insects as disease-carriers has 
forever purged the anciently mephitic 
air; we now know that night air or 
swamp air is as pure and wholesome as 
any other— provided we have screens. 
Along with the miasms went the fomites 
theory—the yellow-fever blanket and the 
searlet-fever ribbon and all their kindred. 
But typhoid and cholera still came down 
the river, and ran thence into the milk- 
eans as familiarly as of old. All this 
despite the example of the German pro- 
fessors who drank enough cholera bacilli 
to destroy a regiment, and typhoid epi- 
demics that oceur despite water-supplies 
and dairies which are marvels of cleanli- 
ness. It is now known that typhoid is 
primarily a blood infection, that it may 
run its course with no intestinal mani- 
festations whatever, that, indeed, one of 
its not uncommon forms is the “pneu- 
monic,” and that in any event the bacil- 
lus usually appears in the blood stream 
before any intestinal symptoms develop. 
This latter fact is indeed the basis of the 
new “typhoid tests,” which reveal the 
nature of the disease before it has had 
time to show its familiar colors. 

Analogy would suggest that the same 
is probably true of cholera, although this 
is not as yet firmly established. But it is 
almost certainly true in the case of ordi- 
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nary lobar pneumonia, where the familiar 
pneumocoeccus seems the principal agent 
of the disturbance. Indeed, it is possible 
that almost all of what physicians love 
to call the exanthemata, or “ flowering 
diseases ”—-that is, the eruptive fevers— 
must be primarily blood infections, and 
there are a few venturesome minds who 
would go so far as to say that this is 
true of all diseases whatsoever. 

Be this as it may, what has come out 
of the mass of new work and investiga- 
tion, which has often involved the ex- 
penditure of almost incredible effort, is 
that the pneumococcus, the plague bacil- 
lus, the diphtheria bacillus, and countless 
others are to be found in the mouths and 
nasal cavities of the great majority of 
healthy people. It seems fairly clear that 
in typhoid, cholera, smallpox, diphtheria, 
pneumonia, and perhaps a great number 
of other maladies, one main carrier is 
the healthy human body, and one main 
reservoir the healthy human being. 

It would be absurd to put forward this 
latter view as a finality, though it is just 
now gaining great vogue. There is, to 
begin with, a very great difficulty in 
understanding how the disease is trans- 
mitted from the healthy carrier to his 
victim, for the simple reason that the 
mucous membrane which lines the throat, 
nose, and lungs is more or less anti- 
septic, and even the direct smearing of 
the bronchial tubes of sheep, for example, 
failed to infect the animals with pneu- 
monia, although they are normally ex- 
tremely susceptible. In the case of 
insect-carried contagions and hydropho- 
bia and familiar skin diseases, the mech- 
anism of infection is perfectly clear, and 
in view of the rapid advance of our 
knowledge in this field, and the fact that 
this is the only method of transmission 
which is experi:aentally known, a certain 
reserve toward the healthy human-carrier 
theory is not unreasonable. 

But where direct contact exists there 
is no mystery. And this much at least 
is sure, that more deadly disease has been 
carried by promiscuous kissing than by 
all the infected milk-supplies or water- 
supplies or drains or foods or oysters that 
ever existed. This is especially true as 
regards the infernal and disgusting prac- 
tice of “kissing the baby.” How any 


sane mother can expose a child wantonl: 
to every disease that may be afloat, know 
ing well the facts, is beyond human com- 
prehension; and yet this abominable cus 
tom appears to be almost a social rit: 
The day when this practice is done away 
with will probably see infant mortalit: 
drop by at least one-half. 

I have alluded in another paper to 
the curious observation that in Massa- 
chusettts, last year, an epidemic of hog 
paralysis preceded an outbreak of in- 
fantile paralysis. It is still but a sug- 
gestion that our domestic pigs may b. 
the reservoir for this devastating con- 
tagion, but it is in line with all the sure 
knowledge we have gained in the last 
quarter of a century, and if the inter- 
mediary between the host and the child 
victim be, as the Massachusetts authori- 
ties were inclined to believe, the common 
biting stable-fly, we should have another 
disease where a sure prophylaxis would be 
as simple to set up as in malaria or yellow 
fever. 

‘ Meanwhile, Uhlenhuth and his co- 
workers have shown that the intestines 
of pigs and also of calves contain nor- 
mally quantities of bacilli that cannot 
be distinguished from the group which 
in humans cause the typhoid-like “ para- 
typhoid” and “enteritis” and the fa- 
miliar “food-poisoning” cases. These 
bacilli tend to invade the organs and meat 
of the animals as soon as they are killed, 
although the animals show no signs of 
disease while living, or outwardly when 
killed. Perchance this may clear up a 
series of obscure maladies, and if so, the 
need of careful meat-inspection will be 
obvious, let us hope, even to a politician. 

All of which illustrates vividly enough 
hew great has been our ignorance, how 
recent our knowledge of the reality. Out 
of it all emerges this much of clear fact: 
the reservoirs of disease are living reser- 
voirs; the lowly organisms which cause 
our human ills are true parasites; their 
life outside the living host is brief, and, 
so far as we can see, almost negligible. 
The nightmare of disease germs every- 
where, in books and brooks, and through 
all the ambient air, need plague us no 
more. It is our fellow-man and our pets, 
and the disease-spreading insects and 
vermin, that we should learn to fear. 
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ly Cherry’s notion—along with 
Cherry being so dead set, after 
the trouble he’d taken to purify it, on 
keeping Palomitas plumb pure. Some 
of the rest of us was less certain. All that 
Shorty’d done was to shoot Hart’s nephew 

Shorty not being sober at the time, 
and Hart’s nephew more than ordinary 
aggravating —and I guess the feeling 
was general that instead of hanging 
Shorty we ought to give him a vote of 
thanks. That little runt of a Hart’s 
nephew was a dose if ever there was one 

a bigger sneak and a bigger fool than 
usually is found mixed in one sample— 
and having got rid of him at any price 
was a decree of Providence that nobody 
wanted to kick at. He was the sort that 
could be spared. 

And Shorty wasn’t no kind of a fellow 
for hanging, anyhow. He was a rea! 
down humorous little cuss, so smack full 
of his queer talk and his queer doings 
he kept all hands all the time on a full 
laugh. He was more fun, that little man 
was, than a basketful of monkeys—and 
when it come to setting up rigs on any- 
body he took the cake every time. As 
I’ve told before, Shorty had the center 
of the stage for the Jast act when we set 
things up on the Englishman—him sort 
of inviting attention by his black frock- 
coat and silk hat, and the fussy ways he 
had—who come down to Palomitas to 
look into railroad doings for the Lon- 
don stockholders. He had a full day of 
wild Westernness handed out to him, 
that Englishman had—winding up with 
lynching Shorty on a telegraph-pole for 
him to look at from the back platform 
of the Pullman as the train pulled out: 
and he thinking every bit of it was the 
real thing. Shorty done his part of the 
lynching so natural it was enjoyable to 
look at him—and nobody really hadn’t 
any heart to start him at doing it all over 
again smack in earnest on the same 
pole. 


H’ NGING Shorty Smith was most- 
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Cherry, I reckon, right down in his 
boots, felt the same way. But he had 
his record to look after—and so he had 
to keep his feelings in his boots, or any- 
where else where they couldn’t be got 
at. It was Cherry, you see, who led off 
in the purifying business, and pretty 
much run the show. Palomitas did need 
a clean-up for sure. Till Cherry got to 
work it was about the cussedest town 
in New Mexico—and that’s saying con- 
siderable when you remember what the 
Territory was like in them days when 
the railroads had just come in. Any- 
body could see that something had got 
to be done about it; and what he called 
“the better element” was agreed with 
him that purifying was required. 

But it was Cherry himself, same as 
T’ve said, who done most of the job. It 
was him got up the Regulating Com- 
mittee and wrote out the Regulations 
that was posted on the door of the deepo; 
and it was him made out the list, posted 
along with the Regulations, of them that 
was give to choose between leaving town 
quick or being attended to by the Com- 
mittee and planted in the sage-brush; 
and it was him helped the slow ones to 
get a move on by starting to make a 
telegraph-pole example out of Santa Fé 
Charley—Charley deserving it, having 
shot Bill Hart, who was a good fellow 
and as little like his nephew as good 
whiskey is like bad mescal. He just 
bossed the whole job, Cherry did—and 
when he and the Committee’d got 
through, they had Palomitas that blame 
pure nobody felt at home in it. 

Having a record like that, Cherry 
couldn’t go back on it nohow—no mat- 
ter how much he felt obliged to Shorty, 
same as the rest of us, for what he’d 
done. And he was the more dead set on 
putting Shorty through regular because 
he’d had all the funny business about 
hangings he could hold. He was sore 
all over, Cherry was—and he had a right 
to be—about the rig the Sage Brush Hen 
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put on him to save Santa Fé’s neck from 
stretching: the Hen, dressed so queer 
there was no knowing her, romping in 


just as Charley was being roped for 
business purposes and pretending she 
was Charley’s wife come sudden from 


back East; and begging Cherry most 
pitiful to save her dear husband’s life 
for the sake of keeping their precious 
children from being orphans; and hug- 
ging away at Cherry’s knees till she 
got him a-most sick; and so working on 
all hands that we ended off by unroping 
Charley, and taking up a collection for 
them make-believe children, and sending 
off the Hen and Charley to Santa Fé 
in Hill’s coach—Hill run the coach be- 
tween the track-end and Santa Fé till 
the road got built through—with their 
pockets full of money and giving ’em 
three cheers. As was to be expected, 
Cherry never heard the end of the way 
them two fooled him—and he got so 
stickly over it you only had to say 
“How’s orphans?” to him to start him 
off swearing for an hour. Feeling that 
way, and having his record to keep up, 
trying to put any brakes on Cherry was 
no use. It didn’t matter what his name 
was, Cherry said, nobody was going to 
get two bites out of him. He’d been 
fooled once, but it wasn’t going to hap- 
pen again. The Regulations had been 
made for business purposes and wasn’t 
to be monkeyed with. Shorty’d broke 
*em—no matter if he had done the town 
a benefit doing it—and that settled it 
that Shorty’d got to swing. 

At first Shorty couldn’t believe he and 
telegraph- poles really was to get ac 
quainted. He hadn’t no clear notion 
about the shooting—he not being sober, 
as I’ve said, at the time—and when he 
come to and found he was hitched fast 
to the iron safe in the express office, 
that being the best we could do to jail 
him, and was told what he was up 
against, he thought the boys were put- 
ting a rig on him and only laughed. 
When he did ketch on, the thing being 
so rubbed in on him he had to, he kicked 
hard. If he really had shot Hart’s 
nephew, he said, he didn’t know nothing 
to speak of about it, and so oughtn’t to 
be telegraph-poled for what was an ac- 
cident that might happen to anybody. 
And all hands knowed well enough, he 
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said, that shooting Hart’s nephew, or 
getting shut of him anyway, was a blam: 
good thing—seeing what a comfort doing 
without him was going to be. And sinc 
things was that way, he said, it wasn’: 
a case where telegraph-poles ought to 
come in. 

The sense of the community was in 
harmony with Mr. Smith’s presentatio: 
of the matter on both counts, was the way 
Judge Wilson put it. (He could talk 
well, the Judge could. Likely his nam 
wasn’t Wilson, and he got called Judg: 
because he’d been a lawyer back East 
before he had to quit in a hurry for 
something he’d done there.) But Cherry 
stuck it out resolute there wasn’t going 
to be any back-down. And so, seeing 
there was no budging him, and he hav- 
ing most of the rights on his side any- 
way, the proceedings was allowed to 
go on. 

After Shorty’d fairly got the facts 
jammed into him he behaved well. H: 
was a sandy little man, Shorty was, and 
he showed it. What was going on, h 
said, wasn’t a square game; but sinc 
nobody seemed to think squareness mat- 
tered, and he not being the squealing 
kind, he’d go right along with the pro- 
cession and take his medicine without 
making any row. He talked like a man, 
Shorty did; and some of the boys, liking 
his sandiness, asked him to shake hands. 
Shorty shook, and he looked pleased. 

All he did ask for, Shorty said, was 
a chance to write to his wife before the 
telegraph- poling came along. It was 
only fair she should know what had hap- 
pened to him, he said, and should get it 
positive—so she might take a fresh start, 
when she got through fussing over it, by 
getting married to somebody else. And 
what was more, he said, he wanted her 
to have his claim and what little he’d 
got out of it—seeing it was hers by 
rights anyway, and would help to keep 
her a-going till her new husband took 
hold. It wasn’t much he had on hand, 
about four hunderd dollars, he reckoned : 
but the claim was worth something, and 
selling that would bring her in enough 
to make things easy for quite a while 
So what he wanted to do, he said—seeing 
it was Cherry was most set on making 
a widow of her—was to turn the dollars 
and the claim over to Cherry to take 
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And he said 
Cherry was to put a post-office order 
for a hunderd dollars in his letter, so 
she could come right on down to Palo- 
mitas and rake in her pile. “ Likely, 
too,” said Shorty, “she'll want to be 
took out to where I’m planted in the 
sage-brush to drop a tear. She’s a ter- 
rible tender-hearted woman, and it’s go- 
ing to worry her having me hung.” 

Cherry kicked against taking the job; 
but all hands was agreed he ought to— 
seeing it was him, just as Shorty said 
it was, was most set on the widow- 
making—and he ended by giving in and 
telling Shorty he’d put the whole thing 
through. So Wood—he was the station- 
master, Wood was—settled Shorty com- 
fortable at the desk in the ticket-office, 
with both his legs tied together to keep 
off surprises, and Shorty set to work at 
his letter-writing: the boys standing 
round, sort of casual, helping matters 
along by telling him things he ought to 
put in. He was a powerful long time at 
it—Cherry, being nervous anyway, got 
to fussing over the time he took—but 
he did finish off at last. When he got 
through he said, as sandy as ever, he’d 
a little explaining to do—and after that 
the band might begin to play. 

“ As you see, gentlemen,” said Shorty, 
“T’ve written four letters”—and he 
showed ’em to us—‘and you may be 
surprised, till you think a little, to find 
they all seem to be written to different 
folks pretty well scattered round in the 
States. But when you’ve done your 
thinking I reckon nobody in this crowd 
—where names isn’t as fixed as they 
might be—will see much in it that’s 
queer. Same as the rest of you, gentle- 
men, I’ve had to make some quick 
changes now and then myself —and 
whenever I needed to draw a fresh name 
from the pack my dear wife got her 
share in whatever it happened to be. 
That’s the whole story—and I reckon 
there ain’t more’n about three of you 
who haven’t found it useful, off and on, 
to do the same thing. 

“The seatteriness of the letters comes 
from my not being dead sure just where 
my dear wife happens to be. She’s fond 
of visiting round among her old friends; 
and when she strikes ’em—in Omaha, or 
Denver, or wherever she happens to blow 


eare of till she got there. 
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in—she has to eall herself what they 
knowed her by when she lived there. I’m 
not much of a hand at corresponding, 
and it’s a good while since I heard from 
her; so she may be in any of them places, 
and wearing any of them old names. 
All the letters is sent to somebody’s care, 
and she'll get one of ’em soon for sure; 
and them she don’t get, being marked 
that way, will come back all right to 
Cherry here. So Cherry’s to put a 
hunderd-dollar order in each of ’em made 
out to the name on the envelope. The 
one she gets will give her the money to 
come on down here with; and the ones 
that come back to Cherry he'll cash and 
pay over to her. I do hate to give Cherry 
all that bother. But I reckon you'll al- 
low, gentlemen—seeing it’s his own fault 
my having to bother him—attending to 
this business is up to him square.” 

Cherry was the only one said it wasn’t 
—but he didn’t waste no time arguing 
about it. Being in a hurry to end off 
with Shorty, and nervous anyway, he 
just took the four hunderd dollars and 
said, snappy-like, he’d go over to Santa 
Fé next day and get the money-orders 
and start the letters along. Then we got 
Shorty to the telegraph-pole and at- 
tended to him. Not even Cherry had 
any real heart in the doings—and the 
rest of us felt about as mean as we could 
feel. Shorty was the only one showed 
any spirit, and he done his part well— 
keeping sandy right smack to the end. 
Just afore we h’isted him he winked at 
Hill and sort of whispered: “T say, Hill. 
If about two weeks from now Cherry 
ain’t the sickest man you ever laid eyes 
on Tl eat a whole hog!” And them 
cheerful words—that was a puzzle to 
Hill, who couldn’t make head or tail 
of ’em—was Shorty’s last. 

Cherry’d had all he cared for in doings 
with widows, along of Charley and the 
Hen; and to make sure there wasn’t any- 
thing in the wood-pile that oughtn’t to 
be he went through Shorty’s letters care- 
ful. As far as he could see—outside the 
different names, which was accounted 
for; and the rather fancy price put on 
the claim, that would settle itself by 
what the claim sold for—there was noth- 
ing to find fault with. All the letters 
was just alike in what they said, and 
they went this way: 
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My pear Wire,—Owing to an accident 
on my part with a telegraph-pole, you 
will be a widow when these few lines 
reach you. I eall it hard luck. But 
others don’t see it that way. With this 
order for a hunderd dollars you can pay 
your way down here, and you’d better 
start quick, and get what’s coming to 
you. It’s in Mr. Cherry’s hands. Mr. 
Cherry is the leading store-keeper in 
Palomitas. He'll tell you all that’s 
needed, and when you show him this 
letter he'll hand over to you. The ac- 
cident is owing to him, and he owes it to 
you to treat you well. The claim ought 
to fetch $2,000 anyway, and there will 
be $300 coming to you in cash, so your 
clean-up won’t be bad. Hoping that this 
finds you as it leaves me, I am your af- 
fectionate in haste 

HusBanp. 


So Cherry sent off the four letters with 
a money-order for a hunderd dollars in 
each of ’em; and then he set down and 
waited for what Shorty’s widow might 
have to hand out to him when she come 
along. He didn’t look forward with no 
sort of pleasure to facing the widow— 
seeing she couldn’t be expected to see 
things his way—but he said it all come 
in the day’s work, and he was ready to 
make sacrifices for the sake of keeping 
Palomitas pure. The rest of us, being 
less set on purity, was real annoyed. 
Everybody liked that queer little cuss; 
and Hill—he’d got into terrible bad 
swearing habits, Hill had, along of his 
mule-driving—said square out hanging 
him was a damn shame! 

The one soul around town who hadn’t 
nothing to say against it was the Mex- 
ican woman—Juana, her name was— 
Shorty’d made a sort of a wife of. 
Juana said he’d got just what rightly 
was coming to him. He’d took away 
all her money, she said—and, one way 
and another, she used to get a-hold of 
considerable—as fast as she made it, and 
being shut of him that way was a 
good thing. “ Ahorcado?” said Juana. 
“ Nada me gustaria mas!”—which was 
her Dago way of putting it that hanging 
him suited her right down to the ground. 
She had a lot more to tell, Juana had, 
that didn’t put him much in what you 
would call a good light—and when she’d 





done telling it none of us fussed any to 
speak of over his having got jerked away. 


About a week or so after the hanging, 
Shorty’s regular widow blew in. She 
was a plain little mouse of a woman—so 
quiet in her ways, and so pleased over 
the rake-in a-coming to her, Cherry right 
away was set easy in his mind. She 
came along to Cherry’s store straight 
from the deepo, when the Pueblo train 
got in in the morning, and said she was 
from Boulder, Colorado, and her name 
was Mrs. Edward L. Ward—which was 
right by the record, that being one of 
the names on Shorty’s list. And as she 
brought along Shorty’s letter, all regular, 
Cherry knew it was a square game. 

Cherry’d expected to ketch it when 
Shorty’s widow turned up over having 
made a widow of her, and having done 
it in a mean sort of way. But he didn’t. 
She said right out—same as Juana— 
hanging was just what suited Shorty, 
and it suited her too. She was only 
sorry, she said, it hadn’t happened afore 
ever she’d laid eyes on him: seeing 
how he’d only married her for the sake 
of getting what money she had—and had 
cleared out as soon as he’d spent it, and 
she hadn’t heard a word about him for 
more’n six years. But she wouldn’t bear 
no malice, she said, seeing he’d left his 
pile to her—and then she and Cherry, 
not bothering any more about what had 
happened to Shorty, went to talking over 
what was to be got for the claim. She 
was reasonable about maybe having to 
take less’n two thousand dollars for it, 
and things was pretty well settled when 
noontime come and she went over to get 
her dinner at the Forest Queen. 

Some kind of a hotel being needed, 
and nobody else offering, old Tender Foot 
Sal was allowed to keep on running the 
Forest Queen after the town got its clean- 
up—but as the Committee’d shut up the 
bank Santa Fé Charley’d took charge 
of, and had put such a cinch on the 
dance-hall it was like a Sunday-school, 
her hotel-keeping was a poorish job. But 
victuals that could be eat if you was 
hungry enough, and beds that on a pinch 
could be slept in, was to be had there— 
and the widow fixed with Sal to stay 
over till next day. 

In the afternoon she and Cherry took 
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matters up again, and things went on 
smooth as butter atween ’em till they 
got along to talking about the cash 
Shorty’s letter’d said was a-coming to 
her. Right there they struck a snag. 
Cherry told her about having sent off 
to her a bunch of letters with money- 
orders in ’em all, and why he’d done it— 
so one of ’em would strike her quick 
wherever she happened to be, and what- 
ever name she happened to have on when 
it struck her; and he said the three she 
hadn’t got wouldn’t be long in coming 
back to him and then he’d settle up. 
That brought her square to a stand. 
Such doings, she said, was more’n she 
could make head or tail of. Shorty 

or Edward, as she called him—never’d 
been known as far as she could tell, she 
said, by no such names as Nellwood or 
White or Williamson, them being the 
names on the other three letters; and it 


looked to her, she said, as if something 


was all wrong. 

The two of ’em kept a-talking away 
about it till supper-time, and all the time 
not getting nowhere; and then the wid- 
ow, saying they’d have to let it go till 
morning, went over to get her hash and 
stay the night at the Forest Queen. 
The only thing she could think of, she 
said, was that Edward had been up to 
some of his joking—-he was a great hand 
for joking, she said—and likely them 
letters hadn’t been sent to real folks at 
all. 

Bright and early next morning over 
come the widow to Cherry’s store, and 
at it they went again—and things begun 
to get spirited right away. Now she’d 
slept on it, the widow said, and was see- 
ing things clear, she wasn’t worrying any. 
Whether them folks was real or wasn’t 
real, she said, didn’t make no difference— 
but what did count was Cherry’s having 
spent three hunderd dollars of her money 
without any orders from her for spend- 
ing it. That being so, she said, it was 
up to him to pay her back that three 
hunderd dollars without no more fuss 
over it. If he got it back himself from 
wherever he’d seen fit to send it to, she 
said, she’d be glad—but his getting it or 
his not getting it hadn’t nothing to do 
with his settling up with her short off. 
Cherry, of course, wasn’t going to stand 
talk like that; and he told her he was let 
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out beeause the money wasn’t hers but 
Shorty’s, and he’d only done with it what 
Shorty ordered. And she told him back 
it stopped being Shorty’s, and right away 
got to be hers, the very minute he’d 
yanked Shorty up the telegraph-pole 
and if he didn’t hand it smack over to 
her she’d know the reason why. 

While they was arguing that point, 
and Cherry getting anxious over it, the 
Pueblo train come in—they not paying 
no attention to it—and when it got down 
to the deepo a couple of women landed 
from the Pullman. As much as one 
woman at a time coming to Palomitas 
wasn’t usual, and having as many as two 
coming together drew attention. Soth 
of ’em went up to Wood—keeping as 
wide apart as they could—and asked him 
where Mr. Cherry’s store was; and Wood 
he pointed it out to ’em—it was only a 
dozen rods or so away from the deepo 
and off they both set for it; keeping on 
keeping wide apart, and having their 
chins up sort of scornful. The Pullman 
conductor accounted for the way they 
was behaving. It seems he’d give ’em 
the same section—they being the only 
women on board—and they’d set up 
most of the night rowing over which of 
’em would get the lower berth. So they 
started in, that morning, pretty well 
ready to go to scratching each other’s 
eyes, 

The scratching—only it took the shape 
of the hottest sort of jawing—begun as 
soon as they got along to Cherry’s; where 
Cherry and the widow was doing some 
hot jawing of their own, same as I’ve 
said, about that missing three hunderd 
dollars. And them two made matters 
more interesting by accounting their- 
selves for where two hunderd of it had 
gone. They was a badly matched couple 
—one of ’em being a tall skinny woman 
with thin lips, and the other a short 
bunchy one with snappy black eyes. 
Both of ’em looked like they could say 
all they’d a mind to—and it turned out 
that that was just what they both of ’em 
everlastingly could do. Cherry always 
said the gray in his hair begun to come 
in right then. 

“ Are you Mr. Cherry?” “Is this Mr. 
Cherry?” said the two of ’em, speaking 
both at onee. And Cherry—beginning 
to get seared, though he didn’t rightly 
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know what he was seared at—owned up 
he was. 

“T am Mrs. Tecumseh Sherman Will- 
iamson,” says the tall one, “and my 
home is in Kansas City. I have here a 
letter from my husband that is most per- 
plexing—telling me that I will be his 
widow by the time I get it, and that you 
will explain everything to me and will 
give me the little fortune that he has left 
for me in your hands. I only hope that 
he truly is dead, and that the rest of it 
is true too. He treated me so out- 
rageously that hanging would have been 
the right ending for him; and the three 
hundred dollars in cash, and the two 
thousand more that he says I am to get 
from his mining claim, won’t make up 
what he got out of me by his cheatings 
and his stealings before he cruelly deserted 
me. Here is the letter—and I shall be 
glad to hear what you have to tell me, 
sir, and to receive the funds.” 


The bunechy woman’s black eyes kept 


getting bigger and bigger as the thin 
woman was a-saying all this, and the 
little mousy woman’s eyes bulged too. 
They both of ’em tried to speak at once, 
but the bunchy woman got the lead. 
“T’m Robert Nellweod’s wife,” said 
the bunchy woman, “and I live in East 
Saint Louis. I’ve got here a letter from 
my Bob telling just the same things this 
woman says are in her letter—about my 
being his widow, and his leaving three 
hunderd dollars and the claim to me, 
and it’s being put with you to take care 
of till I come along. Who this woman 
is I don’t know and I don’t care; but if 
she’s after my money I can damn well tell 
her ”—being from East Saint Louis she 
tulked ecareless—“she’s barking up the 
wrong tree. It looks to me as if likely 
she’s somebody Bob’s lived with under 
the name she gives him; and as if he’d 
taken it into his head—he was always 
as full of tricks as a monkey—to fool her 
with a bogus letter same as the real let- 
ter he wrote me. All she’s had to tell 
about this Williamson sounds just like 
my Bob—he having hocussed me into 
marrying him, and cleared out and left 
me as soon as he got a-hold of what 
money IT had, just like this woman says 
he done with her. Down here it seems, 
according to what the train conductor 
last night told me, he went by the name 


of Shorty Smith; and it done me real 
good when the train conductor told me 
all about how he’d got the hanging this 
woman says, and I say too, was what 
he most stood in need of. That part 
is satisfactory. But any tricks about 
money matters he’s been up to, with her 
or anybody else, ain’t—and I'll not allow 
’em to pass. This is my game, and don’t 
you forget it. I’m Bob Nellwood’s law- 
ful widow. Here’s his letter telling me 
I have a right to his cash and his claim. 
And so I'll thank you, Mr. Cherry, to 
hand over the goods to me right away.” 

The bunchy woman’s snappy eyes was 
a-snapping dangerous, and she’d stuck 
her two hands on her fat sides with her 
elbows out, and Cherry said she looked 
like as if she’d a knife in both garters 
and meant to use ’em on him if he didn’t 
come to time. He was all broke up by 
these doings, he said—each of them 
three widows having Shorty’s own letter 
to show for herself—and how he ever in 
the world was going to settle matters 
with ’em, he said, was more’n he could 
see. But he didn’t need to see it im- 
mediate—all them widows having things 
on their minds they wanted to get rid 
of before much of a chance at talking 
come round to him. While he was 
seratching his head for any way likely 
to be helpful, in comes the tall widow 
with a regular snort. 

“This creature,” says the tall widow, 
looking contemptuous at the bunchy one, 
and like as if she was more’n ready to 
eat her, “simply has told untruths from 
beginning to end—unless it may be 
about Tecumseh having played a trick 
in his letter-writing. If her letter really 
is from Tecumseh—and likely it is, since 
her letter is exactly like mine—the trick 
part is true; and I say, just as she says, 
that it would be like him to play a 
contemptible trick of that kind. I infer 
that what she has said about Tecumseh’s 
having been hung also is true. With 
that piece of news I am delighted. I 
never knew a man who so well deserved 
hanging; and I am most glad, as I said 
I would be, to have got rid of him in 
that way. But her assertion that she 
is Tecumseh’s widow—having married 
him under the name of Robert Nellwood 
—is a mere brazen falsehood; to which, 
of course, no attention need be paid. I 
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m the only widow of Tecumseh Sherman 
Villiamson—and the sooner, Mr. Cherry, 
‘uu pay over to me my three hundred 
llars, and arrange with me about the 
selling of my claim, the better it will be.” 

The tall widow stood up straight as 
the telegraph-pole Shorty went out on, 
and she glared so terrible at Cherry he 
said he felt all of a sudden as if he hadn’t 
any insides. “Madam,” said he—being 
so nervous he used cuss-words—“ this is 
the damnedest queerest mess I’ve ever got 
up against. All that I can do—” 

But what Cherry could or couldn’t do 
didn’t get stated—and as I reckon he 
didn’t know himself, and was trying to 
make it up as he went along, his doings 
or didn’ts didn’t matter much. , Before 
he got beyond that starter, the little 
mousy widow chipped in—and she done 
it so quiet, like as if she had a right to, 
Cherry begun to hope he was let out of 
trouble with the other two by her really 
having the ecards. 

“Mr. Cherry,” says the little mousy 
widow, speaking gentle, “I do not doubt 
that these two ladies have been deceived 
by Edward in just the same way that he 
deceived me. And I think that the lady 
from Kansas City,” and she nodded 
polite-like to the tall widow, “has given 
us the true explanation of the letters that 
he has sent to them. I am satisfied that 
when he had written his letter to me— 
who, of course, was his only lawful wife, 
and who now, of course, am his only 
lawful widow—his disposition to play 
mean tricks on people, about which both 
of these ladies have spoken truthfully, 
overcame him. As he seems to have 
been acquainted with these two ladies— 
they not knowing, I hope, that his rela- 
tions with them were unlawful—he just 
took it into that queer head of his to 
send copies of my letter to each of them, 
and a copy also, as you have told me, 
to some person named White, by way 
of playing on all of them what he would 
regard as a capital practical joke. But 
deeper than his desire to trick so cruelly 
these unfortunate ladies,” both of ’em 
snorted when she said that, “I am very 
sure, Mr. Cherry, was his desire to 
revenge himself on you for giving him 
the hanging that we all are agreed he 
so richly deserved. Last night, at sup- 
per at the Forest Queen, I was talking 
Vou. CXXV.—No. 750.—105 
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with the driver of the Santa Fé coach, 
Mr. Hill; and Mr. Hill told me that 
Edward, just before the ending, winked 
at him and said that he would eat an 
entire pig if in about two weeks you were 
not ‘the sickest man ’—Edward always 
spoke coarsely—on whom Mr. Hill ever 
had laid his eyes. The two weeks now 
are nearly up, and I fear, Mr. Cherry, that 
the coming of these pretended widows of 
Edward,” both of ’em snorted again, “ is 
doing much to justify the evil meaning 
of his winking and his words. 

“But so far as I am concerned,” went 
on the mousy widow, speaking firm, 
“of course there is no trouble at all. 
All the business matters concerning my 
taking possession immediately of Ed- 
ward’s estate have been settled between 
us—excepting in regard to the three 
hundred dollars, about which we were 
talking when these ladies intruded them- 
selyves—and so nothing remains but for 
you to turn over to me the funds. For 
your sake I regret that Edward deluded 
you into sending to each of these ladies a 
hundred dollars of my money. No doubt 
they will return it to you; end if—” 

“T’d like to see myself return any- 
thing!” jammed in the tall widow, look- 
ing resolute. And the bunchy widow— 
talking in a real East Saint Louis way, 
and them black eyes of hers fairly 
a-blazing—added on: “ Not a damn re- 
turn from me! You shell out the hun- 
derd Bob sent you—and the other critter 
the same!” 

“_they do not return it,” went on 
the mousy widow, just as quiet as if 
they hadn’t spoke, “and if the hundred 
that you have sent to some one named 
White is not returned, of course, Mr. 
Cherry, I shall demand three hundred 
dollars in cash from you—since, without 
my authorization, you have expended 
that much of the money that legally is 
mine. And now, if you will request these 
unfortunate ladies to leave us—they both 
have my sorrowing sympathy—we will 
continue our settlement of Edward’s af- 
fairs.” 

Cherry always said what happened for 
a while after that was beyond his telling. 
It was like, he said, having more’n a 
dozen blasts going off all at once, and 
charges in all of ’em fit to make a whole 
quarter-section of bed-rock stand right 
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up on end. What started things the 
worst, he said, was the talk about re- 
turning; and them three widows—each 
of ’em wanting to get back the hunderd 
dollars apiece Cherry’d sent to the other 
two—just went for one another horns 
down. And then, when they was tired 
of rowing among theirselves, Cherry got 
it in the neck from the whole three cf 
’em the same way—the bunch of ’em 
whipping round on him and each of ’em 
telling him he’d got to give ’em the 
money he’d sent to the other two, and 
along with it the extry hunderd he’d 
sent nobody knowed where. 

It was the awfulest thing, Cherry 
said, he’d ever got into. It made him 
think, he said, having his knees hugged 
by the Hen while she was begging-off 
Charley—which was the sickest time he’d 
ever had previous—-was just the same as 
fresh eggs and music. Even the little 
mousy widow, he said, riz up on her 
hind-legs and talked outrageous to him; 
and the East Saint Louis widow, he 
said, slung cusses at him to make you 
think the genteel little cusses Hill used 
in his mule-driving likely was words 
he’d learned in church. 

All Cherry could think of for a let- 
up—it was getting close to noon by that 
time—was to tell ’em to go over to the 
Forest Queen for their dinners; and he 
told ’em he’d think things over while 
they was at their hashing, and likely he 
could fix up some sort of a settlement 
in the afternoon. Being pretty well tired 
out theirselves, they agreed to that; and 
so oft they trooped—keeping as wide 
apart as they could manage it—to the 
Forest Queen. Old Sal said the only 
way she could set ’em at table to suit 
’em was to put one at each end—it was 
a longish table—and one in the middle; 
and even at that, Sal said, she felt she 
had to watch to see they didn’t take to 
letting fly at each other with the tum- 
blers and plates. The tall one and the 
mousy one, she said, took about a quart 
of tea apiece, as strong as they could 
get it; but the East Saint Louis one 
begun by having three fingers straight 
at the bar, and went on at dinner with 
more with water—the water scant. 

Cherry hadn’t no real notion of keep- 
ing on in the afternoon. All he was 
after was to get shut of them widows 


long enough to give him a chance 
slide out of town—and he meant to st 
out of town till word come to him 
of ’em was gone for keeps. So doy 
he went to the deepo, when he’d locke: 
his store up, meaning to borrow Woox': 
buckboard and get quick away. Som 
of the boys was setting around there. 
and he looked so sort of haggard th 
was real concerned. But it was Jude 
Wilson who come to the front and was 
helpful; and when Cherry told about t! 
circus he’d been in, and how gettin 
away on the buckboard was all he cou 
see for himself, the Judge took hold wel 
All three of them widows, said tl] 
Judge, talking legal, couldn’t be the real 
article; and if there was a fourth on 
still in the woods—as seemed more’: 
likely, Shorty having sent off four letters 
—she classed the same. Taking Juan 
for a sample, said the Judge, the odds 
was Shorty hadn’t married any of ’em: 
but even if he’d married, one time or 
another, the whole bunch—and with 
careless little cuss like him it well enoug! 
might a-happened that way—the onl 
one that really counted was the one that 
come first. So what was needed, said 
the Judge, was to make them put dow: 
their cards—first showing as well as they 
could there’d been any regular marrying: 
and when that was settled, if it did get 
settled, which of ’em had done her mar- 
rying longest ago. Fixing things that 
way, he said, was bound to clean two 
of them widows off the dump for sure; 
and then Cherry could give the pot to 
the left one—or he could get a hold-up 
on her by making her wait to settle 
things the same way with the fourth 
one, in case that fourth one come to time. 
“As I have the honor to be styled a 
Judge in this community,” said Wilson, 
to end off with, “I shall take it upon 
myself this afternoon to hold a court— 
at the bar of which the several widows 
of the late Mr. Smith shall have oppor- 
tunity to present their respective claims 
as against Mr. Cherry; and Mr. Cherry 
shall have his chance to down two of 
’em for certain, and to call a hold-up 
on the third. And if I don get you 
out of this hole somehow or other, Joe,” 
he wound up with, stopping talking 
legal, “you can kick me a mile through 
the sage-brush any time you please.” 
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Cherry being more’n ready to ketch at 
kind of a straw anybody offered him, 
| the boys seeing there was likely to 
some fun in the court doings, it didn’t 
-e long to settle on putting the Judge’s 
in through. Getting the widows to 
me into it took longer—but by mak- 
out to ’em the Judge was the real 
the Forest Queen and talking serious 
‘em about submitting to the laws of 

e Territory, they ended up by coming 

too. What with arguing with the 

dows, and giving some training to the 
boys that was to be court officers—so the 
how wouldn’t be a give-away by breaks 
they made—it was well onto five o’clock 
in the afternoon when the proceedings 
was ready to begin. 

Court was held out on the station plat- 
form, on the shady side. where all hands 
could get their share of the performances 

the ticket-office desk and high stool 
being moved out for the Judge, and 
three chairs brought over from the Forest 
Queen for the widows, and the rest of 
us setting on what boxes and nail-kegs 
was to be had, or standing around any- 
way we pleased. The night train for 
Pueblo was up by the tank—beginning 
to snort a little with firing-up—all ready 
to back down to the station for its six- 
o'clock starting, or as much later as 
might happen by Hill’s coach coming 
slower’n usual bringing train passengers 
from Santa Fé. 

Judge Wilson, with Wood acting for 
crier, got the court opened in good shape, 
with the widows setting in a row—as 
wide apart as they could get their chairs 
hiked—in front of him; and when they 
was settled, and he’d rapped on the 
ticket-office desk with a six-inch spike 
for order, he didn’t waste no time in 
getting down to his job. 

“Ladies,” said the Judge, bowing to 
‘em dignified, “under the laws of the 
Territory of New Mexico, of which I am 
the duly authorized exponent, the seem- 
ing conflict of your several claims against 
the estate of the late Mr. Smith—alias 
Ward, alias Williamson, alias Nellwood, 
and probably alias White—of which 
estate Mr. Joseph Cherry is executor, 
admits of a simple and easy adjustment. 
Unless all three of you were married col- 
lectively to the late Mr. Smith, under all 
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of his aliases, at the same moment on 
the same day—which could have occurred 
only in Utah, and is unlikely—it follows 
that two of you have been the victims 
of what I may term his trigamy. Whence 
it further follows that only one of you— 
the one whom he originally legally mar- 
ried—has any legal standing at the bar 
of this court. All that is necessary, 
therefore, is for one of you to show that 
she was that first one; and whichever 
of you can establish that point, to the 
court’s satisfaction, will make good her 
claim upon the late Mr. Smith’s estate; 
always provided, however, that a fourth 
widow of the late Mr. Smith—of whose 
existence there is colorable evidence— 
does not intervene and establish a prior 
claim as against you all. Having thus 
exhibited to you, ladies, the law that 
governs in these premises, I now—acting 
within my powers—require that you state 
to this court the dates of your respective 
marriages to the late Mr. Smith, under 
any of his several aliases; and that you 
specify with precision where and by 
whom the rite was performed. Taking 
you in the order in which you are seated, 
I ask this question first of the lady 
who has come here in response to the 
letter addressed to Mrs. Tecumseh Sher- 
man Williamson. The court, madam, 
awaits your reply.” 

The tall widow begun to get her mouth 
open to do her replying—the other two 
widows watching her close with their 
ears pricked up—and then she shut off 
steam sudden and didn’t say a word. 
All three of ’em give a kind of gulp 
at the same time—making it plain they’d 
all ketched on to what they was up 
against, and how if they didn’t get dates 
far back enough they was in for a give- 
away sure. 

For about a minute things was so still 
you could have heard a cat washing her- 
self. Then the tall widow got a brace 
on and said out strong: “I was married 
to Tecumseh Sherman Williamson in 
the Methodist church in Denver on Au- 
gust 16, 1857.” 

“T was married to him, to Edward L. 
Ward, I mean,” cracked in the mousy 
widow, not waiting for no questioning, 
“in the Baptist church in Topeka on 
March 28, 1855.” 

“Get out the both of you for a pair 
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of liars,” sung out the bunchy widow. 
“Me and Bob Nellwood was married by 
Magistrate Walker in East Saint Louis 
in 1852. And I remember it was the 
Fourth of July—we was celebrating the 
day.” 

“ As this is the year 1880,” said Judge 
Wilson, nodding at the bunchy widow, 
“and as you look to be not mueh over 
thirty, I can only say you married young. 
And as there wasn’t any Denver at all, 
and as Topeka hadn’t done much in the 
way of church-building, at the dates men- 
tioned by the other ladies, I am forced 
to infer that their memories have gone a 
little wrong.” 

The widows all set up stiff and glared 
at him when he said that, it being a 
regular squelcher; and the rest of us 
all set to laughing as hard as we could 
laugh. 

“ Order in the court!” says Judge Wil- 
son, rapping hard with his spike. And 
then he went on, speaking firm but quiet: 
“As matters stand, ladies, I think that 
you had better all try again. And this 
time, instead of responding viva voce, 
I suggest that you write on slips of paper 
the facts which my duty compels me to 
require you to lay before the court. The 
court-crier will provide you with paper 
and pencils, and I urge you to make your 
several statements accurate and clear.” 
And Wood he got out the paper and 
pencils from the ticket-office desk drawer 
—the Judge squeezing back to let him 
open it—and handed ’em round. 

I reckon if that court still was a-set- 
ting, them three widows still would be 
twisting about them bits of paper and 
biting them pencils’ ends. None of ’em 
nohow could make her mind up to set 
down what was wanted—it being clear 
there wouldn’t be no chance for raising 
whatever turned out to be the highest 
eall. Things got to be sort of tejious, 
keeping on waiting while they didn’t do 
nothing; and all of us was glad of the 
break when we heard Hill’s coach a-com- 
ing along up the slope from the river, 
with Hill cracking away at his mule- 
team and cussing ’em fit to blister their 
hides. 

Hill brought up alongside the plat- 
form, and as soon as he set eyes on Cherry 
he sung out: “Hello, Joe. I’ve got an- 
other of them widows of Shorty’s for 





you. And I reckon from what she’s by 
telling me she’s the one that has 
cards.” 

Well, you can bet your life there \ 
a jump when Hill said that; and 
hands edged up close to the coach 
he helped out the fresh widow 
Shorty’s collection he’d brought along. 
She’d come down to Santa Fé by 
Atchison, it turned out, and that » 
how Hill come to have her on boar 
The three widows we had on hand 
start with got up with a jerk to hav 
look at her—all of ’em being ugly wit 
the fix they was in, without her coming 
to make it fixier—and the bunchy one put 
in real East Saint Louis words what they 
all was thinking about her, and about 
each other, by singing out: “ Here comes 
another damn fraud!” 

But, as it happened, she wasn’t nothing 
of the sort. She was the real goods, thai 
widow was; and Hill was dead right 
about her when he said she had the ecards. 
She was a poor, pale, elderly thing—but 
with something about her to make you 
feel she’d likely been good-looking afore 
she got so wore out and old. 

Coming over on the coach she and 
Hill’d talked considerable: Hill telling 
her all about Shorty’s hanging—it seem- 
ing to worry her some, he said, but not 
enough to hurt much—and she telling 
Hill a square-sounding story about her 
marrying him. It all went, Hill said, as 
straight as a string. She’d got married 
to Shorty, she said—or George White. 
as he happened to be calling himself at 
the time—close to twenty years back; 
and he’d lived near onto a year with her. 
spending some money she had. Then. 
about the time she was having a baby, 
he’d grabbed all he hadn’t spent and run 
off from her. And she said till his letter 
come along, with the post-office order ir 
it, she’d never laid eyes on him or knowed 
where he was. 

He’d always been a great hand at 
joking and tricking, she said; and it 
was only getting the money paid at th: 
post-office made her think the whole thing 
wasn’t one of his rigs. But having th: 
order turn out to be good, she said, mad: 
her feel there likely was something in it 
worth attending to; and so, having th 
eash for her car-fare, she’d come right on 
down from Nashua, New Hampshire— 
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where Shorty’d married her, and where 
she’d ever living with her 
folks—to have a look around. And she’d 
brought along, she said, in case there 
really was any money matter to be at- 
tended to, her marriage certificate, and a 
letter from the minister that done the 
marrying, so there mightn’t be no mis- 
takes made about her not being George 
White’s widow for sure. 

Well, she told all that all over—when 
things quieted, and Judge Wilson got his 
court to setting again—and some more 
of the same sort on top of it; and when 
she’d finished off, and her papers had 
been looked at, all hands was agreed she 
had the game. Even the other three 
widows had to own up she’d downed ’em 
and they might as well show their hands. 
It was the East Saint Louis one put her 
cards down first, and she done it grace- 
ful. She wasn’t by no means a bad lot, 
that East Saint Louis widow wasn’t: ex- 
cept she took her drinks rather frequent, 
and was a little careless about slinging 
around cuss-words, she was a perfect lady 
all the way through. 

“Me and Bob did get married honest,” 
she said, “ with Magistrate Walker, same 


since been 


as I’ve said, doing the business all reg- 
ular; and Bob did scoop me, and did 


skip when he’d cleaned me out. But 
now I come to think things over—I’ve 
always had trouble getting dates right— 
I guess it all happened only about six 
years ago. So I’m left, and likely this 
lady takes the cake—and I wish her luck 
of it, I’m sure. Anyhow, Bob’s hung, 
which is something to be thankful for, 
and I’ve had a damn good ride for my 
money. What’s more, I'll have a little 
cash left over to take home with me— 
and getting cash out of Bob Nellwood, 
dead or alive, is more’n I ever looked 
for in all my born days!” Then she 
faced round on the sure-enough widow, 
real polite, and said: “Shake, ma’am.” 
And they shook like they was old 
friends. 

“T think that I made a little mistake 
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about dates myself,” 
widow. “Anyhow, I am certain that 
Edward and I were married than 
twenty years ago. But it is the solemn 
truth that he did marry me, and that 
he did run off and leave me as soon as 
he’d taken all my money—and it is a real 
comfort to me, as it seems to be to this 
other lady, that you gentlemen among 
you have got him hung.” 

“T won’t say how long ago Tecumseh 
and I were married,” said the tall widow; 
“and it don’t matter—as Ill admit that 
it wasn’t as much as twenty years. What 
these ladies say he did to them—marry- 
ing them, and stealing all their money, 
and deserting them—was what he did 
to me; and 1 am as glad as they are that 
he has been hung for his crimes. Think- 
ing about Tecumseh’s hanging,” and she 
set tight them thin lips of hers, “ will 
brighten all my coming days!” 

Them remarks of the tall widow’s was 
the end of the proceedings. The train 
had been a-backing down from the tank 
while she and the rest was talking; and 
when it fetched the platform the three 
that hadn’t got their hooks in all went 
aboard. There wasn’t anything much she 
could see to keep ’em, the East Saint 
Louis widow said; and for her part, she 
said, she wanted to get somewhere in a 
hurry where the drinks was better’n what 
was to be had at the Forest Queen— 
which didn’t keep her, all the same, from 
taking a Forest Queen bottle along. 

The Pullman conductor said afterward 
them widows was real friendly together 
on the run up to Pueblo. Till bed- 
time come, he said, the three of ’em was 
all bunched in one section telling each 
other how their Edward and their Bob 
and their Tecumseh—listening to ’em, 
he said, was downright confusing—had 
treated ’em. And all the time, he said, 
they kept coming back to how glad they 
was he was hung. As things turned out, 
that was about the one point on which 
all them extry widows of Shorty’s was 
agreed. 
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Mary and the Marabout 


BY LOUISE CLOSSER HALE 


Algeria that she might “ forget,” 

the girl had faith that any effort 
on our part to separate her from a cer- 
tain charming and therefore ineligible 
young man would be frustrated by a 
higher power than ourselves, and that 
she and the tabooed one would meet in 
some miraculous way, after we had put 
several thousand miles of water and 
desert sands between them. 

As a rule, under such circumstances, 
we would have been on Mary’s side. The 
Tilustrator was ever keen to champion a 
lady’s cause, and I, having made some 
such marriage as our protégée was seek- 
ing, and found the result satisfactory, 
saw no reason why the girl shouldn’t 
have a charming one herself. But what 
hurt us was the way that Mary granted 
any higher power than our own high- 
powered motor-car, even to the point of 
assuring us that it would outstrip our 
efforts, and arrange matters to her satis- 
faction in the very teeth of our perfected 
mechanical appliances. As the Ilustra- 
tor said, there was no better engine in the 
world than ours, nor lamps that threw a 
farther light, nor tires that could run 
longer without bursting, and, like Robert 
of Sicily, “he was the King.” 

These were not our only assets. The 
young man, in a fashion, was another. 
He had gone off in that stubborn, crushed 
state which is so comprehensible to such 
of us who live by our hearts, and so per- 
plexing to Mary’s family who live by 
their heads, and had completely broken 
off with Mary until such time as her peo- 
ple would weleome him as an equal, or— 
he longed to say, but did not—as a su- 
perior. And now, as the girl ever con- 
cluded in rehearsing the tale, the thing 
for her to do was to search him out and 
talk him over. 

The palm-trees outside our windows in 
Algiers were no more incessant in their 
whispering than were we in our rooms 
after Mary was nightly sent to bed. 


A LTHOUGH we had taken Mary to 


There was no necessity for aspirates. 
Lacking an easy-chair at home, the main 
idea of the Arab is to meet in the square 
on which our hotel gave, and scream his 
family scandals to his friends. The noise 
is unvaried and endless, and any plot 
from the undermining of a nation to 
the breaking of a young woman’s heart 
could be discussed at full lung power. 
But the Illustrator enjoyed intrigue and 
kept his voice down, hissing platitudes 
at me like a stage villain. 

On this especial evening he gave utter- 
ance to the mighty novelty that, as one 
nail drives out another, the best plan 
for us was to find a nail that would be 
of sufficient interest to Mary to drive out 
all recollection of the charming one, and 
to prove to her that a girl can be happy 
even if she doesn’t marry an ineligible. 
I agreed with him, suggesting, however, 
that the nail be not young, good looking, 
or a gentleman. And the Illustrator, in 
turn, accepted my addendum piously. 
“ Besides,” he added, “there are many 
other interests in Africa. For instance, 
the dancing girls—” 

The promulgation of this thought died 
in his throat in a lame whistle, as he 
caught my eye. We had been spending 
that evening among the dancing girls for 
their “local color,” or anything else that 
the Illustrator could think of calling 
them, and while they had not been up 
to the picturesque standards of our East- 
ern dancers as seen in the Western world, 
they had afforded him an enjoyment 
which he had endeavored to conceal be- 
neath a bored exterior. 

We had decided at first that Mary was 
too tired to see the Algerians dance, for 
the reason that public entertainers in 
Africa are not the kind of ladies she 
would meet at afternoon teas, nor do they 
live in Moorish domiciles whose janitors 
have scruples. As man and wife we 
could go, and therefore were not tired, 
but the girl had better stay in the dull 
hotel and rest. However, there was a 
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eertain cold deadliness in the way our 
ward kept putting on her hat that brought 
ns to silence after we had exclaimed over 
her fatigue several times. 

“For you know,” concluded Mary, 
after she had completed her outdoor 
toilet-—“ you know, I shall find him some- 
where—and it may be there.” 

The Illustrator had smothered an ex- 
clamation of horror, fearing if he sug- 
gested that it was no place for a young 
man it would be no place for us, and fol- 
lowed the girl and the guide, as he wound 
us in and out of the narrow ways of the 
Kasbah, the while stoutly maintaining 
that Mary was right. 

The very next morning, however, we 
found a decent “nail” which attracted 
Mary and held an enjoyable prospect for 
us, and I should have been entirely pleased 
but that my delight was mixed with the 
uneanny fear that I had made the dis- 
covery by some of Mary’s white magic. 
If I could do this so quickly just by 
wishing it, what could not Mary, with 
her sublime faith, accomplish? 

We had rushed out into the square be- 
eause the sun was shining and because 
no guide was looking. Not that these 
eonditions remained with us for any 
length of time. The sun went behind a 
eloud, and a moment later a passing Moor 
with a blind eye and American garters 
became our guide, unasked, and hurried 
us off to see something of which he spoke 
only in an Arabie whisper. 

Our direction was toward the mole be- 
yond the white mosque, where, after 
twelve minutes of vague wandering, he 
brought up before a low building and 
urged us to take turns peeking through 
a hole in the center of the ancient door. 
It was dark inside, and we could see noth- 
ing, but the Arab became very excited. 
He said it was a marabout. 

The announcement created a_ sensa- 
tion, for this was the first intimation we 
had ever received that a marabout was 
anything but a feather boa, and very poor 
feathers at that. “ Probably the comb- 
ings of the bird,” Mary had decided. We 
dismissed our old belief without effort, 
however. As the Illustrator said, no man, 
not even an Arab, could get so wild over 
a lady’s neckpiece, and following this 
line of argument, he thought it, meaning 
the marabout, must be the lady at least. 
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“Or a harem,” I added. 

Mary grew intensely interested at this. 
“Not so much because it is a harem,” 
she said, “but because it may not be, 
and we will have a lot of fun finding out.” 

Asking the concierge would have been 
an easy way of finding out about the mara- 
bout, and the Illustrator was going to sug- 
gest this when I shoved against his foot. 

I explained further to the Illustrator 
on the way back. Mary, as usual, was 
with the blind guide and twenty-one beg- 
gars. If this nail of the girl’s was to re- 
main interesting to her, I warned, then 
it must continue delicately veiled. And 
even he, while doubting the attraction 
of a “nail” which was at all secreted, 
granted that hunting a marabout held 
possibilities for absorption. 

The plot thickened that afternoon. It 
was Friday, and on Friday the Arabian 
women take their airing. They do not 
go shopping, or to the parks, or to the 
picture films. Claiming a privilege 
which many of us would be proud to 
share, they put on their best trousers or 
possibly their husbands’ best trousers, 
and in merry bands make their way to the 
cemetery, there to sit, unveiled, among 
the dead. This is the most that Mo- 
hammed can do for them, and, as far as 
I can make out, it is the one joy that is 
withheld from men. The male cannot 
visit the cemetery on Friday. He is mad 
to do this, and he goes as far as he dares. 
In second-best trousers the men squat in 
circles at the entrance to that Eden and 
watch the women bitterly as they swish 
past with a great rustling of starch. We 
left the Illustrator among them, disput- 
ing for the first time the laws of Moslem- 
ism, while he watched the serpents that 
were driven out of the garden writhe to 
the sereeching of a fakir’s flute. 

Mary and I wandered down over the 
slope of the hill among the groups of 
barefaced picnickers who sat upon the 
graves and eackled of their households 
and the difficulty of keeping servants. 
Even at our approach they intuitively 
drew behind their soiled cheese - cloth 
draperies. After a time we felt their 
shyness ourselves as though in the pres- 
ence of nude women, and, by a common 
instinct, kept our eyes on the green of 
the olive branches which were endeavor- 
ing to intercept the bold stare of the sun. 
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Indignant sounds brought us up with 
a halt before the oidest woman in the 
world upon whom we were about to tread. 
The black slaves and the young girls who 
encircled her berated us in Arabic, and 
the old lady herself, who sat upon a very 
fine tomb with the characteristics of a 
doll’s house, peered up at through 
spent eyelids. 


us 


“ Marabout,” she explained, majestically. 

“ Marabout,” cried the court, pointing 
to her. 

“ A marabout,” whispered Mary, “and 
we were about to step on her!” 

IT was annoyed with the crone for solv- 
ing our mystery so early in the game. I 
was disturbed at my gaucherie when she 
refused my offer to photograph her, un- 
veiled, and I was distinctly embarrassed 
when she would accept no pennies for the 
flowers she proffered. We decided that 
the male Arab was less careful of his dig- 
nity. We left the cemetery and the pa- 
thetic bundles huddled upon the tombs. 

“ Marabout, a proud old woman,” I de- 
fined to the Illustrator, who was hanging 
about pretending not to wait for us. 

There was a gleam in his eye which 
betokened triumph—a_ triumph over 
women. He was too polite to be trusted, 
and assumed a dramatic air which is 
ridiculous in a man unless he is paid for 
it by the evening. He suggested that 
he had not been idle while we were frip- 
pering in the graveyard. He Jed the way 
down steps, which one is continually 
doing in the Kasbah unless one is walk- 
ing up them. He would explain nothing. 
Arriving at a lower level, he stopped be- 
fore a hut. A filthy beggar lifted her body 
at our approach, and with skinny fingers 
indicated a collection of rain-washed rib- 
bons tied upon rings sunk in the mortar 
of the wall. She lifted a ribbon. 

“ Marabout,” she whined. 

Mary and I were indignant. 
and nonsense!” we told her. 

“ A marabout is a woman,” I added. 

“Or a harem,” continued Mary, doubt- 
ful again. 

“Or a hole in the door,” the Tlustrator 
sneered. 

“ Marabout,” repeated the 
creature, waggling the ribbon. 

We left her enriched, and sat upon 
the steps which go down to the town. 
Our brains were soft and mushy like the 


“ Stuff 


withered 
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day. The Illustrator, to avoid fierce dis- 
cussion, essayed a sketch of a muezzin 
tower rising from an old-fashioned grave- 
yard which did not receive callers. Hadj, 
the page boy of our hotel, came along— 
as all Arabs do—and invited us into the 
courtyard of the mosque. Wewould be able 
to hear the cry to prayer very plainly from 
there. Hadj and his friends were weleome 
in the court, for he and his mother and 
little sister lived in part of the building. It 
was the mother’s duty to clean the carpets. 

We crouched down upon the lintel of 
a door, Hadj with us, holding his toes 
and dropping knowledge in soft French. 
The ery of the Faithful came. We heard 
the priest clattering up and down the 
winding stairs. One by one the white- 
robed worshipers stole into the church; 
we could see their bent forms upon the 
carpets waving through the five postur- 
ings of prayer. The voice of Hadj was 
lifted softly above the priest’s ery in the 
pulpit and the responses. 

“No, madame, he could not go into 
the mosque—not in the uniform of the 
hotel—yes, it was a pity, in effect—no, 
madame, he did not like his uniform—he 
had a fine Arabian costume, all of blue, 
madame—that is, all but the turban, 
which was yellow—and the searf around 
the waist, that was a mixture—it was 
a pity he could not wear it always— 
when he arrayed himself in these so beau- 
tiful garments all the world turned 
around to regard him—his mother had 
bought them for him—yes, madame, he 
earried all his wages to his mother— 
married ?’—not yet, not quite yet, but it 
had been arranged-——oh yes, he had seen 
his betrothed—she played with his little 
sister—she had thirteen years—and he? 
Oh, seventeen, perhaps—yes, madame, he 
was well content with life—every night 
when he came home he could see her play- 
ing with his little sister—well content, 
and if he could but wear his blue bur- 
noose and the ceinture of a mélange de- 
licious—his uniform would have grieved 
his father—yes, dead, madame—it was 
a damage, but it was the will of Allah— 
his father had been of a so great promi- 
nence—he had been a marabout—!” 

As Mary said, she would rather it had 
turned ott a feather boa than an office, 
even one of honor, but Hadj was a truth- 
ful boy, considering that he was a boy, 
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+‘ Be Cau Lint | am waiting, too,” she orac- 
larly answered. 


But 
removed the 


“ Wait- 


d her to the Illustrator. 
road had far 
lovers. 


] be trave 


the long white 


complexitir s of modern 


ng—waiting for what? 


* Perhaps she’s waiting for a 


mara 


bout.” | mh imbled. 
He edged off uncomfortably. De- 
jeune was consumed enjoyed. Mary, 


growing normal, fed a camel; French offi 


cers, admiring her, climbed backward 
into the diligence; Moors clung to th 
second-class places on the top, lifting 
their palms outward as a salute to us. 


With a roar of the eut-out we passed the 
for the 
* Tum-tum- 


and made 
rose-and-gold of the desert. 
ta-da ”"—hummed 


the future. 


slow-going 


voyvyarzers 


Mary as we swept into 


Soon we cule upon the tents of the 
Bedouins, lying like gigantie trufiies in 


a yellow field. Their dogs barked, but 


the men lifted the open palm in their ma- 
greeting, and thi 


jestic women clapped 


THE WHITE 


Mosot 


MONTHLY 


MAGAZINE 


their hands against the mouth emitting 
the war-ery of our Indians, which is Ara 
bian applause. If camels dodged an 


donkey s lost 


from 


their burdens as they ran 


us, the earavan found only deli 


cious fun in their retarded journey. 


The 


are 


at 


row? “| 


Toward 
heliotrope 
built in proportion to the 
pal 
black line defined the 
nearer we 


trees ot the oasis of Bou 


, 
ad 


7 Journey's end,” 


W 


She 


As 


the 


forms 


They 


wrong 


man, 


t 


y 


THE 


road stretched 


bluffs; the 


as though by a 


pertect toward 


violet desert was har 
mighty plo 
changed 


pink. A 


1 
eoors 


evening the 


and softest moo} 


scene, gave 


Ahead, a long 


Te lh mil s 


arning to the sun. 
horizon. 
saw it was the waving palm- 
Saada. 

I whispered to Mary 
head. 
SUSpre nding her notes maddeningly 


Arab 


night, 


shook her * Tum-tum-ta 


we entered the purely 
» blue of the 


rose up around us like 


tow! 
early whit 
lost souls 
made thx 


guided us, as one 


Once ther 


wailed in coneert as we 


turning, and 


to the 


market -place. 
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mie 


pilin net 


Hétel du Désert 


vard of a bungalow the H6étel 


oe oo Sagenee, 


\ ted “ ( ad DN inaly irl 
m rival hostelries It is the Illus 
tor’s plan to sway with the most amus 
ng runner. Ther 


were but two inns in 
or The representative of the 
iddressed us in polit 
French, but the other tout, an attractive 
\rab bursting 


s in his idea of our own tongue. 


ith knowl lge, we leom d 
“ Good 


he greeted s 


‘Good night.” we responded, inviting 
to ride upon the running-board. 

The motor was backed into the court 

de 

Frane and the great gates barred. B 


some miracle three small guides had erept 
in with us never more to part. One was 
1 deficient youth in « linen duster and 
the usual fez, the second a fine Soudan- 


ese speaking beautiful French, and the 


third a minute creature known as _ the 
Monkey, hooded and enveloped in a tiny 


striped burnoose. Mary clung to them, 


as though all guides would aid her in her 


quest 


There was white moonlight while we 
ine isily slept, and the barking of the 

















log 1) the roof-tops, answered by the 
far-off velp of the Bedouin curs as they 


prowled around the lonely watch-fires 
At dawn the sound of coughing outsicd 
mv window was so continual that I at 
last opened the casement, to find strings 
of camels slouching by on their way to 
the market. And. wh n the sun was up, 
my last attempt to doze was frustrated 
by a black man from Timbuctoo, masked 
ind hung with monkeys’ paws, who blew 


Iipon a bag ipe made of a goat’s skin, 


and in the courtyard gave the danse du 
ventre for early morning worship. 

Mary took her coffee at a little table 
as she watched the dancer, sharing her 
bread with the Deficient, the Soudanese, 
and the small Monkey. The Illustrator 
began his morning with a chuckle as he 
surveyed tl 


e seene, 
‘And her good, plain mother commit 
ted her to this,” I groaned. 
“ But a universe and several plan ts | 


between her and the ‘eharming one,’’ 
he hastily consoled, fearing T would drive 
off the Blackamoor. 

“Ves.” I admitted, doubtfully, 


“if this 
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appeal to her senses doesn’t keep the 
flame alive, can’t we dwell more upon the 
mental side of the country?” 

“There isn’t any mental side,” very 
much excited. 

‘Well, there’s the marabout,” I stub- 
bornly reealled. 

“ Tum-tum-ta-di—” sang Mary in the 
uneanny way she had developed. 

We walked through the village, in and 


out of the houses of our three guides. 
The habitations were unvarving — no 
chairs, no rugs, no beds, no clothing, and 
a single pot for the making of the /-ous- 
hous over a brasier. The women and 
girls worked at the hand-looms weaving 
e white burnoose cloth; blind old hags 
lay on matted straw. The men were in 
the date- market, and the boys in the 
school that the French maintain. The 
Monkey said that he could not attend the 


school, as he was obliged to work—not this 


| 
A 
{ 
{ 
ais rest, nor on Saturday, 


Wacree Have 
“su 





day, beeause it was 
Thursday and the 
Moabites’ Sabbath, nor 
on Friday, as that was 
the Moslem day of 
* which was the Jewish, 
and, of course, not on 
Sunday, so highly did 
he regard the Chris- 
tians. ar S ¢ emed 
quite a worthless prop 
osition, but even as he 
finished this explana- 
tion of his uselessness 


| 


fore the door of an 


e brought us up be- 


old mosque, and at 
one side was a grave. 
It was a poor affair, 
but with a dome over 
it; such a tomb, but 


lacking 


h ornamenta- 
tion, as the old lady 
had sat upon in the 
cemetery. 

‘See here a mara- 
bout !” said the Mon- 
kev, 

The Illustrator 
clutehed him, poorly 
concealing his joy that 


NED GRAVEYARD the thing we sought 


was safely under- 

ground. “It’s gone 
on long enough,” he eried to us. “ Mon 
fils, expliquez un marabout.” 

We gathered around him while the 
three explained that when a good man 
died he became holy, and one revered his 
tomb and marked it with a dome. 

“Sounds right,” said the man of our 
party. “ We do the same thing at home! 
Scorn our heroes until they die, then put 
them in a marble cheese-box.” 

“One must die to become good,” com- 
pleted the Deficient, efficiently. 

“Could an old lady sit upon a tomb of 
a marabout ?” I inquired, cautiously. 

Old ladies could—and did. 

‘But the ribbons?” asked the Tlus- 
trator in a low voice, hoping that we 
didn’t hear him. 

“Come with me this day,” urged the 
Soudanese. “Come with me to El Hamel, 
and I shall show you the most beautiful 
tomb of the most wondrous marabout in 














she areata ee: 


kage Ati 1 ates 


seine bmreter me 








Deficient and the Monkey, 





AND 





with nie 7? echoed the 


Yes, come 
as individuals. 


1 


(‘ome wit! invited the Illustra- 


nd they I, 


acct pte 
a-¢ h immed Mary as 
replete with Arabs, 


twist 





I ar, i 
er th ld camel route into the 
f the desert 
\t some miles the dome of th 
| rose out « he s ) ll of vel 
! | briecl surr ¢ the town 
( re » bright reassuring uni 
i f the French about, no hotel 


r 
re the omeers only mvt ids Oo! 
! huts where the students f the 
free] housed, only 1 


‘ el | 
mous ealdron that 
ve to seven hundred 
the poor a meal a 
Great moments ar 
eradom is stupendous 
S ( thint they are 


Now 


arrived in 


to be 
ve had 
loméd presence of 


[lus- 


petty over 


( r search, the 
trator grew 
i matters. ae 


minor 
had a hard time shuf- 
fling about in the 


slippers that he was 
obliged to put on at 


the aoor to 


keep his 
unbelieving feet from 
off the carpet of th 
Faithful, and he 
things that no 
should utter in any 


said 


man 


church. 

His 
mind did not improve 
when Mary and I be- 
haved 
the tomb, for, follow- 
ing the 
was explained to us, 
we added to the cluster 
of strings and ribbons 


condition of 


re markabls at 


custom, as it 


and shreds of 
ments that 


gar- 
fast- 


ened upon the carving 


were 


of the sarcophagus. MOSOUI 
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they are 
So, as children tie strings upon their 
fingers that they themselves may remem 
he silently prayed and raised a timid 
1 it we might not be q lite forgot 
‘ And, being unselfish, I, no doubt, 
wished what Mary did. 
‘Anyway, it’s all over.” said the 
( sly reminded 
Nothing is all over until we are,” I 
ominously reminded. 
And even with the saying of these 
words there was a great falling to the 


floor of the Arabs near us, and a kissing 


,+t 


MARABOUT 


‘ — 9 
| something on, my ladies, 


Soudanese, “and make your 


th vomen do this that Allah may not 


et their beseeching—since 


the rope and 





GATEWAY OF THE DESERT 


hand of a majestic 


) 
vi 


eried 


prayer. 










































ndersized Moor, and a sudden flutter of 
ervousness among our guides, who whis- 
pe red to us awesomely: 

* Behold the marabout.” 

Then Mary stopped humming and ad- 
vanced to meet him, unafraid. Ile 
T muched he r hand, and ours. I was re 
lieved to find his warm; and I was ple ased 
to note that my companion was as 
alarmed as I was over this rising up of 
the dead. 


ate of perplexity that we were up-stairs 


Indeed, we were in such a 


in the drawing-room of this mysterious 
leparted god before we could pinch each 
other and wake up. 

The marabout, with dignity, waved 
toward gilt candelabra on a shelf. I made 
gestures expressing admiration. Mary 
sat at the table, which was covered with 
a filthy cloth. Her hand rested on an 
album, a register for signatures, so great 
is the fame of the marabout. 

She was very tranquil, and, after con- 
versing with the servant who acted as 
interpreter, we were soothed also. For 
our marabout had never died —as yet. 
His father had—himself a benefactor 
and his son had built the mosque and 


fed the pvor, and so great is his good 
ness that he has been proclaimed a mara- 
bout before his death. 

I gazed at our host reverently, fishing 
about for something of moment t 


») SAV. 
os Neve r before have I looked upon a man 
who was at all holy,” came the truth. 
“Yes, madam,” agreed the servant, 
with enthusiasm. “There are few. He 
hrines peace to every one. Even in his 
harem there is quiet.” 
The Illustrator sprang from the 
springs. “Tis what?” 
Mary and I, 
smiles the greater to deceive, admonished 
him in icy English. 
Coffee was brought. 


mouths wreathed in 


The holy man 
sat at our head, proud of his table-cloth, 
of the lady-finger cakes, of his sugar- 
bowl. There were windows in the room 
European fashion—that gave upon the 
open place before the house and mosque. 
A mute, turbaned throng waited to see 
those whom the master had honored. 

It was Moslemism at its darkest, with 
a French ecoffee-cup before us. It was 
world’s end to all appearances, if not the 
end of the journey. Mary waited no 
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longer in expectaney ; she was set mingly 
at peace, vet what co ild she extract from 
these surroundings, I asked myself, where 
i i for a “nail,” we had 
We had finished our coffee and paid our 
had left a silver bang] 


ladies. When we aros 


go, our host opened the register and be- 


ce mplim«s nts; we 


for for the 


sought our iutographs. 

It will always annoy me that I took no 
Mary behaved 
time she signed the register to 
kissed the cheek of the 


marabout. The kiss one could not fail 


CORT izance of the way 


" t 
rom he 


the moment she 


unnecessary and it was 


fervid. As the Illustrator reminded her 


notice—it was 


English. it was dangerous to 


matter how good, 


in rapid-fire 
encourage il nah, ho 

vho had a harem. There is always room 
more in that mysterious quarter. 
The marabout was not shocked, he was 


ase d than 


( the rwis¢ . and our 


to 11] istrator on the front seat is we 


ward’s face was glowing like the 
of a rose, 

‘I don’t care.” she defended; “ he’s 
made me the happiest woman on earth, 
and I just don’t care.” 
idful, too 
with the 


This amazing step was too dr 


mvsterious to analyze. | sat 


went 
hack through the open toward 
Bou Saada. If he 


1 


| pre f« rred to have 


country 
had anything to say 
it over with as he 
drove, his close attention to the rough 
road necessarily 
words. 
he despised, and by the 


Still, his voeabulary was not to 
time we had 
neared the village it was impr ssed upon 
me that Mary had now fallen in love with 
the “nail” which I had chosen, and had 
relentlessly 
would shortly slip away from us to be- 

This would he all my 
fault, and what would her mother say? 

But, far from crushed, I hissed back 


‘ome a haremit 








limiting his flow of 


pursued, and no doubt she 
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| the girl was in love with but one Mary walked over to this corner, and 
a in, and that she was searching for him, when the occupant saw her he arose and 
“s | that her faith would bring her to put out both his hands to greet her, and 
: m. It was a departure from my former for the second time that day, with just as 
legianee, but the Illustrator had to be little fuss, the girl kissed a “ nail ”—only 
nished. He plunged us in and out of a_ this was the first one. Then they sat 
vine as he stared at me. He wanted to down at the little table hand in hand, and 
w any good reason for her faith ac- he, like the ineligible that he was, for- 
f mplishing what his motor-car didn’t got his vow never to return to her except 
int. by the bending of the family knee. He 
‘ Because,” I confessed, “I, too, have could only marvel that both of them, 
faith that her faith can do it.” idle wanderers, should have found each 
' ‘hen we snorted into Bou Saada with other in the waste of the desert. But 

the moon for company again, all three Mary said it was no trick at all. 
1s ominously silent. Nor was the un- At this point, we two, looking into 
isy peace broken until my consort fell Paradise, ventured to enter, and without 
to my room, as I was tidying up for din- preliminaries asked the question that was 

ner, with the horrible information that uppermost. 

Mary had already left the hotel and was “How did I know he was here?” re- 
king for the marabout. She wasn’t peated Mary. “Why, I saw his name 
ficult to trail, poor dear, for she went, and this address in the dear marabout’s 
ifraid, in the moonlight, while we register.” 
lked along in the shadow—and she “Tt was faith,” I freely admitted. 
ok the road toward El Hamel. Yet she “Tt was fate,” said her charmed one, 

did not leave the town, for, reaching the romantically. 

rival Hétel du Désert, she paused, peering Then Mary proved the excellence of her 

nto the coffee - room. It was of the creed, for it stretched like rubber that 

Moorish type, a blue-tiled oven with the she might grow kind. “ No, it was the 

‘opper coffee-pot over the smoldering motor-car—it took me there,” insisted 

coals. Some Arabs were playing in one Mary, sweetly, to my charming one. 

orner, and in another a charming face So the Illustrator was happy and gave 
shone out from a haze of cigarette smoke. them his blessing. 
Late Summer 
BY MILDRED HOWELLS 
5 7 s : ; 
OW summer sits with folded hands, 
5 Gazing abroad where tranquil lie 
Forests and fields and meadow-lands, 
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Slumbering beneath a cloudless sky. 


Dreaming she rests a little space, 
The noontide of her labors done, 

Then slowly turns her gracious face 
To count her subjects, one by one. 


Numbering serene each leaf and flower 

Or ripening fruit that owns her sway, 
Forgetful of her waning power, 
And winter nearer by a day. 

















A Croesus of Gingerbread Cove 


BY NORMAN DUNCAN 


Y name’s Race. I’ve traded these 
here Newfoundland north-coast 
outports for salt-fish for half a 

lifetime. Boy and youth afore that I 
served Pinch-a-Penny Peter in his shop 

Gingerbread Cove. I was born in the 
Cove. I knowed all the tricks of Pinch- 
a-Penny’s trade. And I tells you it was 
Pinch-a-Penny Peter’s conscience that 
made Pinch-a-Penny rich. That’s queer 
two ways: you wouldn’t expect a north- 
coast trader to have a conscience; and 
you wouldn’t expect a north-coast trader 
with a conscience to be rich. Sut con- 
science is much like the wind: it blows 
every which way; and if a man does but 
trim his sails to suit, he can bowl along 
in any direction without much wear and 
tear of the spirit. Pinch-a-Penny bowled 
along, paddle-punt fisherman to Ginger- 
bread merchant. He went where he was 
bound for, wing-and-wing to the breeze 
behind, and got there with his peace of 
mind showing never a sign of the 
weather. In my day the old codger had 
an easy conscience and twenty thousand 
dollars. 

Long Tom Lark, of Gingerbread 
Cove, vowed in his prime that he’d sure 
have to even seores with Pinch-a-Penny 
Peter afore he could pass to his last 
harbor with any satisfaction. 

“With me, Tom?’ says Pinch-a- 
Penny. “That’s a saucy notion for a 
hook-an’-line man.” 

“Ten more vears 0” life,” says Tom, 


‘ ” 


‘an’ T’ll square scores. 

‘Afore you evens scores with me, 
Tom,” says Peter, “you'll have t’ have 
what I wants an’ ean’t get.” 

“There’s times,” says Tom, “when a 
man stands in sore need o’ what he 
never thought he’d want.” 

“When you haves what I needs,” says 
Peter, “Tl pay what you asks.” 

“Tf *tis for sale,” says Tom. 

“ Money talks,” says Peter. 

“ Ah, well,” says Tom, “ maybe it don’t 
speak my language.” 


Pinch-a-Penny Peter’s conscience was 
just as busy as any other man’s co 
science. And it liked its job. It troubl 
Pinch-a-Penny. It didn’t trouble un t 
be honest; it troubled un to be rich 
And it give un no rest. When trad 
was dull—no fish coming into Pinch-a 
Penny’s storehouses and no goods going 
out of Pinch-a-Penny’s shop—Pinch-a- 
Penny’s conscience made un grumble and 
groan like the damned. I never seed a 
man so tortured by conscience afore nor 
since. And to ease his conscience Pinch- 
a-Penny would go over his ledgers by 
night; and he’d jot down a gallon of 
molasses here, and a pound of tea there, 
until he had made a good day’s trade of 
a bad one. *Twas simple enough, too; 
for Pinch-a-Penny never gived out no 
accounts to amount to nothing, but just 
struck his balances to please his greed 
at the end of the season, and told his 
dealers how much they owed him or 
how little he owed them. 

In dull times Pinch-a-Penny’s con- 
science irked him into overhauling his 
ledgers. “Twas otherwise in seasons of 
plenty. But Pinch-a-Penny’s conscience 
kept pricking away just the same—aggra- 
vating him into getting richer and 
richer. No rest for Pinch-a-Penny! H: 
had to have all the money he could take 
by hook and crook or suffer the tortures 
of an evil conscience. Just like any 
other man, Pinch-a-Penny must ease 
that conscience or lose sleep o’ nights. 
And so in seasons of plenty up went the 
price of tea at Pinch-a-Penny’s shop. 
And up went the price of pork. And uy 
went the price of flour. All sky-high, 
ecod! Never was such harsh times, 
says Peter; why, my dear man, up St. 
John’s way, says he, you couldn’t touch 
tea nor pork nor flour with a ten-foot 
sealing-gaff; and no telling what the 
world was coming to, with prices soar- 
ing like a gull in a gale and all the St. 
John’s merchants chary of credit! 

“Damme!” said Pinch-a-Penny; “ ’tis 














A CRASUS OF 





| times for us poor traders. No 
in’ who'll weather this here panic. 
not be surprised if we got a war out 

Well, now, on the Newfoundland 

rth-coast in them days ’twasn’t much 

e the big world beyond. Folk didn’t 

ise about. They was too busy. And 

ey wasn’t used to it, anyhow. Ginger- 
1d Cove folk wasn’t born at Ginger- 

“ad Cove, raised at Rickity Tickle, 

rried at Seldom-Come-By, aged at 
Skeleton Harbor, and buried at Run-by- 
(iuess; they were born and buried at 
Gingerbread Cove. So what the fathers 

ight at Gingerbread Cove the sons 
vught; and what the sons knowed had 
een knowed by the old men for a good 
any years. Nobody was used to 
anges. They was shy of changes. New 
ys was fearsome. And so the price of 
ir was a mystery. It is, anyhow— 
herever you finds it. It always has 
een. And why it should go up and down 

Gingerbread Cove was beyond any 

an of Gingerbread Cove to fathom. 
When Pinch-a-Penny said the price of 
lour was up—well, then, she was up; and 
hat’s all there was about it. Nobody 
nowed no better. And Pinch-a-Penny 
had the flour. 

Pinch-a-Penny had the pork, too. And 
he had the sweetness and the tea. And 
he had the shoes and the clothes and the 
patent medicines. And he had the twine 
and the salt. And he had all the cash 
there was at Gingerbread Cove. And he 
had the schooner that fetched in the sup- 
plies and carried away the fish to the St. 
John’s markets. He was the only trader 
at Gingerbread Cove; his storehouses 
and shop was fair jammed with the 
things the folk of Gingerbread Cove 
couldn’t do without and wasn’t able to 
get nowhere else. So, all in all, Pinch-a- 
Penny Peter could make trouble for the 
folk that made trouble for he. And the 
folk grumbled. By times, ecod, they 
grumbled like the devil of a fine Sunday 
morning! But ’twas all they had the 
courage to do. And Pinch-a-Penny let 
un grumble away. The best cure for 
grumbling, says he, was to give it free 
course. If a man could speak out in 
meeting, says he, he’d work no mischief 
in secret, 

“ Sea-lawyers, eh?” says Peter. “ Huh! 
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What you fellers want, anyhow? Huh? 
You got everything now that any man 
could expect. Isn’t you housed? Isn’t 
you fed? Isn’t you clothed? Isn’t you 
got a parson and a schoolmaster? Dam- 
me, I believes you wants a doctor settled 
in the harbor! A doctor! An’ ’tisn’t 
two years since I got you your school- 
master! Queer times we’re havin’ in the 
outports these days, with every harbor on 
the coast wantin’ a doctor within hail. 
You’re well enough done by at Ginger- 
bread Cove. None better nowhere. An’ 
why? Does you ever think o’ that? 
Why? Because I got my trade here. 
An’ think o’ me! Damme, if ar a one 
o’ you had my brain-labor t’ do, you’d 
soon find out what harsh labor was like. 
What with bad debts an’ roguery an’ 
failed seasons an’ creditors t’ St. John’s 
I’m hard put to it t? keep my seven 
senses, An’ small thanks I gets—me that 
keeps this harbor alive, in famine an’ 
plenty. ’Tis the business I haves that 
keeps you. You make trouble for my 
business, ecod, an’ you'll come t’ starva- 
tion! Now, you mark me!” 

There would be a scattered time when 
Pinch-a-Penny would yield an_ inch. 
Oh, aye! I’ve knowed Pinch-a-Penny to 
drop the price of stick-eandy when he 
had put the price of flour too high for 
anybody’s comfort. 


Well, now, Long Tom Lark, of Ginger- 
bread Cove, had a conscience, too. But 
*twas a common conscience. Most men 
haves un. And they’re irksome enough 
for some. *Twas not like Pinch-a-Penny 
Peter’s conscience. Nothing useful ever 
come of it. *Twas like yours and mine. 
It troubled Tom Lark to be honest and 
it kept him poor. All Tom Lark’s con- 
science ever aggravated him to do was 
just to live along in a religious sort of 
fashion and rear his family and be de- 
cently stowed away in the graveyard 
when his time was up if the sea didn’t 
ecotch un first. But ’twas a busy con- 
science for all that—and as sharp as a 
fish-prong. No rest for Tom Lark if he 
didn’t fatten his wife and crew of little 
lads and maids! No peace of mind for 
Tom if he didn’t labor! And so Tom 
labored and labored and labored. Dawn 
to dusk his punt was on the grounds off 
Lack-a-Day Head, taking fish from the 
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sea to be salted and dried and passed into 
Pinch-a-Penny’s storehouses. 

When Tom Lark was along about four- 
teen years old his father died. ’Twas of 
a Sunday that we stowed un 


mind the time: 


afternoon 
away. | spring weather 
and a fair day, with the sun low, and the 
birds twittering in the alders just afore 
turning in. 

Pineh-a-Penny Peter cotched up with 
young Tom on the road home from the 
little graveyard on Sunset Hill. 

“ Well, lad,” says he, “ the old skipper’s 
rote ™ 

“ Aye, sir, he’s dead 

“A fine man,” 
“ None finer.” 

With that Tom broke out 
ing. “ He were a kind father t’ we,” 
he. “ An’ now he’s dead!” 

“You lacked nothin’ in your father’s 
lifetime,” Peter. 

“ An’ now he’s dead!” 

“ Well, well, you’ve no eall t’ be afeared 
o’ goin’ hungry on that account,” says 
Peter, the lad’s 
shoulder. nor none o’ the little 
crew over t’ your house. Take up the 
fishin’ where your father left it off, lad,” 
savs he, “ an’ you’ll find small difference. 
I'll cross out your father’s name on the 
books an’ put down 
stead.” 

“Tm fair obliged,” says Tom. 
kind, sir.” 


“ 


an’ buried.” 
says Pinch-a-Penny. 
young cry- 


says 


says 


laying an arm over 


“No 
‘NO, 


your own in its 


“ That’s 


Nothin’ like kindness t’ ease sorrow,” 
says Pinch-a-Penny. “ Your father died 
in at | a lad.” 

“ Aye, sir?” 

“ Deep.” 

“ Tlow much, sir?” 


“T'm able t’ tell 


not offhand,” says 

Peter. “’Twas deep enough. But never 
I 

you care. You'll be able t’ square it in 


’ ’ 
course Oo an 


Damme, 


time. You’re young 
hearty. An’ T’'ll not be harsh. 
I’m no skinflint!” 
“ That’s 
“You 


kind, sir.” 
you—will square it?” 
I don’t know, sir.” 
“ What?” cries Peter. “ What! 
eh? That’s saucy 
You had them there supplies?’ 
“T ‘low, sir.” 
“ An’ you guzzled your share, Ill be 
bound !” 


“Yes, sir. 


You're 


talk. 


not knowin’, 


” 
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“ An’ your mother had her share ?” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“ An’ you’re not knowin’ whether you’ 
pay or not! Eeod! What 
scoundrel? A dead beat? <A rascal? 
thief? <A jail-bird?”’ 

“No, sir.” 

“°Tis for the 
was made.” 

“Oh, no, sir!” 

“ Doesn’t t? church? Is th: 
what they learns you there? I’m thin! 
in’ the parson doesn’t earn what I pay 
un. Isn’t you got no conscience ?”’ 

’Twas too much for young Tom. Y: 
sees, Tom Lark had a conscience 


is you? 


likes o’ you that ja 


you go 


“A CO! 


science as fresh and as young as h 
years. And Tom had loved his fath 
well. And Tom honored his father’ 
name. And so when he had brooded ove 


Pinch-a-Penny’s words for a spell 
when he had maybe laid awake in th 
night thinking of his father’s goodness- 
he went over to Pinch-a-Penny’s offic: 
and allowed he’d pay his father’s debt. 
Pinch-a-Penny give un a clap on th 
back, and says: “ You is an honest lad, 
Tom Lark! I knowed was. I’m 
proud t’ have your name on my books!” 

and that heartened Tom to continue 
And after that Tom kept hacking away 
on his father’s debt. In good years 
Pinch-a-Penny would say: “ She’s comin’ 
down, Tom. Ill just apply the surplus.” 
And in bad he’d say: “ You isn’t quit 
cotehed up with your own self this sea 
son, b’y. A little less pork this season, 
Tom, an’ you'll square this here little 
alance afore next. I wisht this whole 
harbor was as honest as you. No trouble, 
then,” says he, “t’ do business in a busi- 


and 


you 


ness-like way.” 

When Tom got over the hill—fifty and 
more—his father’s debt, with interest, 
according to Pinch-a-Penny’s figures, 
which Tom had no learning to dispute, 
was more than it ever had been; and his 
own was as much as he ever could hope 
to pay. And by that time Pinch-a-Penny 
Peter was rich, and Long Tom Lark was 
gone sour. 


Tn the fall of the year when Tom Lark 
was fifty-three he went up to St. John’s 
in Pinch - a - Penny Peter’s 
Nobody knowed why. 
Tom made a mystery of it. 


supply- 
And 
But go he 


schor mer. 
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And when the schooner got back 
as said that Tom Lark had vanished 
the city for a day. Why! Nobody 

nowed. Where? Nobody could find out. 

om wouldn’t tell, nor could the gossips 


a ild. 


hh ee 


1in a word from his wife. And, after 
at. Tom was a changed man; he 
ooned a deal, and he would talk no 
more of the future, but dwelt upon the 
hortness of a man’s days and the quan- 
tity of his sin, and labored like mad, and 
read the Scriptures by candle-light, and 
t more store by going to church and 
prayer-meeting than ever afore. Labor? 
Eeod, how that poor man labored through 
the winter! While there was light! And 

til he fair dropped in his tracks of 
sheer weariness! *Twas back in the for- 
est—hauling fire-wood with the dogs and 
toring it away back of his little cottage 
under Lend-a-Hand Hill. 

“Dear man!” says Peter; 

od for half a dozen winters.” 

“They'll need it,” says Tom. 

“ Aye,” says Peter; “but will you lie 
idle next winter?” 

“Next winter?” says Tom. And he 
laughed. “Oh, next winter,” says he, 
I'll have another occupation.” 


‘vou’ve fire- 


“ Movin’ away, Tom?” 

“ Well,” Says Tom, “I is an’ I isn’t.” 

There come a day in March weather 
of that year when seals was thick on 
the floe off Gingerbread Cove. You 
could see un with the naked eye from 
Lack-a-Day Head. A hundred thousand 
black specks swarming over the ice three 
miles and more to. sea! “ Swiles! 
Swiles!” And Gingerbread Cove went 
mad for slaughter. ’Twas a fair time for 
off-shore sealing, too—a blue, still day, 
with the look and feel of settled weather. 
The ice had come in from the current 
with a northeasterly gale, a wonderful 
mixture of Arctic bergs and Labrador 
pans, all blinding white in the spring 
sun; and *twas a field so vast, and 
jammed so tight against the coast, that 
there wasn’t much more than a lane or 
two and a Dutchman’s breeches of open 
water within sight from the heads. No- 
body looked for a gale of off-shore wind 
to blow that ice to sea afore dawn of the 
next day. 

“A fine, soft time, lads!” says Pinch-a- 
Penny. “I ‘low Tl go out with the 
Gingerbread crew.” 
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“Skipper Peter,” says Tom Lark, 





“vou’re too old a man t’ be on the ice.” 

“ Aye,” says Peter; “but I wants t’ 
bludgeon another swile afore I dies.” 

“ But you creaks, man!” 

“Ah, well,” says Peter. “Tl show the 
lads I’m able t’ haul a swile ashore.” 

“Small hope for such as you on a 
movin’ floe!” 

“ Last time, Tom,” says Peter 

“Last time, true enough,” says Tom, 
“if that ice starts t’ sea with a breeze o’ 
wind behind.” 

“Oh, well, Tom,” says Peter, “ TI’ 
take my chances. If the wind comes up 
I'll be as spry as I’m able.” 

It come on to blow in the afternoon. 
But *twas short warning of off-shore 
weather. A puff of gray wind com 
down; a saucier gust went by; and then 
a swirl of galish wind jumped off the 
heads and come scurrying over the pans. 
At the first sign of wind, Pinch-a-Penny 
Peter took for home, loping over the ice 
as fast as his lungs and old legs would 
take un when pushed, and nobody wor 
ried about he any more. He was in such 
mad haste that the lads laughed behind 
un as he passed. Most of the Gin- 
gerbread crew followed, dragging their 
swiles; and them that started early come 
safe to harbor with the fat. But there’s 
nothing will master a man’s caution like 
the lust of slaughter: give a New- 
foundlander a club, and show un a swile 
pack, and he’ll venture far from safety. 
’Twas not until a flurry of snow come 
along of a sudden that the last of the 
crew dropped what they was at and lx 
gun to jump for shore like a pack of 
jack-rabbits. 

With snow in the wind, ’twas every 
man for himself. And that means no 
merey and less help. 

By this time the ice had begun to feel 
the wind. “Twas restless. And a bad 
promise: the pans crunched and creaked 
as they settled more at ease. The ice 
was going abroad. As the farther fields 
drifted off to sea, the floe fell loose in- 
shore. Lanes and pools opened up. The 
cake-ice tipped and went awash under 
the weight of a man. 
ecod! There was no telling when open 


Rough going, 


water would cut a man off where he 
stood. And the wind was whipping off- 
shore, and the snow was like dust in a 
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and mouth, and the land- 
marks of Gingerbread Cove was nothing 
but shadows in a mist of snow to wind- 
ward. Nobody knowed where Pinch-a- 
Penny Peter was. Nobody thought about 
him. And wherever poor old Pinch-a- 
Penny was—whether safe ashore or 
creaking shoreward against the wind on 


man’s eyes 


his last legs—he must do for himself. 
’Twas no time to succor rich or poor. 
Every man for himself and the devil 


take the hindmost. 

Bound out, in the morning, Long Tom 
Lark had fetched his rodney through the 
lanes. By luck and good conduct he had 
managed to get the wee boat a fairish 
way out. He had beached her, there on 
the floe—a big pan, close by a hummock 
which he marked with care. And ’twas 
for Tom Lark’s little rodney that the 
seven last men of Gingerbread Cove was 
jumping. With her afloat—and the pack 
loosening in-shore under the wind—they 
could make harbor well enough afore the 
gale worked up the water in the lee 
of the Gingerbread hills. But she was a 
mean, small boat. There was room for 
six, with safety—but room for no more; 
no room for seven. 
to be sure. 
else. 


’T was a nasty mess, 
You couldn’t expect nothing 
But there wasn’t no panic. Gin- 
gerbread men was accustomed to tight 
places. And they took this one easy. 
Them that got there first launched the 
boat and stepped in. No fight; no fuss. 

It just happened to be Eleazer Butt 
that was left. ”’Twas Eleazer’s ill-luck. 
And Eleazer was up in years, and had 
fell behind coming over the ice. 

“No room for me?” says he. 

*T was sure death to be left on the ice. 
The wind begun to taste of frost. And 
’twas jumping up. ‘*Twould cerry the 
floe far and scatter it broadcast. 

“See for yourself, lad,” says Tom. 

“Pshaw!” says Eleazer. “ That’s too 
bad!” 

“You isn’t no sorrier than me, b’y.” 

Eleazer tweaked his beard. “ Dang it!” 
says he. “I wisht there was room. I’m 
hungry for my supper.” 

“Let un in,” says one of the lads. 
“°Tis even chances she'll float it out.” 

“Well,” says Eleazer, “I doesn’t want 
t’ make no trouble—” 

“Come aboard,” 
make haste.” 


says Tom. “ An’ 
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“Tf she makes bad 
Eleazer, “ I’ll get out.” 

They pushed off from the pan. ’Twas 
falling dusk, by this time. The wind 
blowed black. The frost begun to bite. 
Snow come thick—just as if, ecod, some- 
body up aloft was shaking the clouds, 
like bags, in the gale! And the rodney 
was deep and ticklish; had the ice not 
kept the water flat in the lanes and pools, 
either Eleazer would have had to get 
out, as he promised, or she would have 
swamped like a cup. As it was, handled 
like dynamite, she done well enough; and 
she might have made harbor within the 
hour had she not been hailed by Pinch-a- 
Penny Peter from a small pan of ice mid- 
way between. 

And there the old codger was squat- 
ting, his old face pinched and woebegone, 
his bag o’ bones wranped up in his coon- 
skin coat, his pan near flush with the sea, 
with little black waves already beginning 
to wash over it. 

A sad sight, believe me! Poor old 
Pinch-a-Penny, bound out to sea without 
hope on a wee pan of ice! 

“Got any room for me?” says he. 

They ranged alongside. “ Mercy 0’ 
God!” says Tom; “she’s too deep as it 


+ 99 
18. 


weather,” says 


“ Aye,” says Peter; “ you isn’t got room 
for no more. She’d sink if I put foot in 
her.” 

“Us ’ll come back,” says Tom. 

“No use, Tom,” says Peter. “ You 
knows that well enough. ’Tis no place 
out here for a Gingerbread punt. Afore 
you could get t’? shore an’ back night 
will be down an’ this here gale will be 
a blizzard. You’d never be able t’ find 
me.” 

“T low not,” says Tom. 

“Oh, no,” says Peter. “No use, b’y.” 

“Damme, Skipper Peter,” says Tom, 
“T’m sorry!” 

“ Aye,” says Peter; “’tis a sad death 
for an ol’ man—squattin’ out here all 
alone on the ice an’ shiverin’ with the 
cold until he shakes his poor damned 
soul out.” 

“Not damned’!’ Tom. “Qh, 


cries 


don’t say it!” 

“ Ah, well!” says Peter; “ sittin’ here 
all alone, I been thinkin’.” 

“?Tisn’t by any man’s wish that you’re 
here, poor man!” says Tom. 
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“No blame t’ 


dy. My time’s come. That’s all. 
But I wisht I had a seat in your rodney, 





‘Oh no,” says Peter. 





l'om. 
And then Tom chuckled. 

“What you laughin’ at?’ says Peter. 
‘T got a comical idea,” says Tom. 
‘Laughin’ at me, Tom?” 


- “Oh, I’m jus’ laughin’.” 


“Tis neither time nor place, Tom,” 
s Peter, “t’ laugh at an old man.” 
[om roared. Aye, he slapped his 
and he throwed back his head, and 
roared. Twas enough almost to 
amp the boat. 

‘For shame!” says Peter. And more 
an Pineh-a-Penny thought so. 
‘Skipper Peter,” says Tom, “ you’re 

isn’t you?” 

‘Tl got money,” says Peter. 

‘Sittin’ out here all alone,” 
‘vou been thinkin’ a deal, you says?” 

“ Well,” says Peter, “ T’ll not deny that 
| been havin’ a little spurt o’ sober 

vught.” 

‘You been thinkin’ that money wasn’t 

ich, after all?” 

- Aye - 


“ An’ that all your money in a lump 


says Tom, 


ldn’t buy you passage ashore ? 
“Oh, some few small thoughts on that 
Peter. “°Tis perfectly 


rder, says 


at tral.” 
“ Money +: Iks,” says Tom. 
‘Tauntin’ me again, Tom?” 
“No, I isn’t,” says Tom. “I means it. 
Money talks. What ‘ll you give for my 
at in the boat ?”’ 
“°Tis not for sale, Tom.” 
It seemed 
. just as if Long Tom Lark was making 


The lads begun to grumble. 


game of an old man in trouble. *Twas 
. either that or lunacy. And there was no 
time for nonsense off the Gingerbread 
coast in a spring gale of wind. 
“ist!” Tom whispered to the lads. 
. “T knows what I’m doin’.” 
“A mad thing, Tom!” 
“Oh, no!” says Tom. “’Tis the clev- 
erest thing ever I thought of. Well,” 
says he to Peter, “ how much?” 

“No man sells his life.” 

“ Life or no life, my place in this boat 
is for sale,” says Tom. “ Money talks. 
Speak up. Us ean’t linger 
here with night comin’ down.” 

“'What’s the price, Tom?” 


j Come, now. 
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“How much you got, Peter?” 

“ Ah, well, I can afford a stiffish price, 
Tom. Anything you say in reason will 
suit me. You name the price, Tom. 
I'll pay.” 

“Aye, ye crab!” says Tom. “Tm 
namin’ prices now. Look out, Peter! 
You’re seventy-three. I’m _ fifty-three. 
Will you grant that I’d live t’ be as old 
as you?” 

“Tl grant it, Tom.” 

“T’m not sayin’ I would,” says Tom. 
“You mark that.” 

“ Ah, well, I'll grant it, anyhow.” 

“T been an industrious man all my 
life, Skipper Peter. None knows it bet- 
ter than you. Will you grant that I’d 
earn a hundred and fifty dollars a year 
if I lived?” 

“ Aye, Tom.” 

Down come a gust of wind. “ Have 
“ Her Io 


the gale come down with the dark. Us 


done!” says one of the lads. 


ll all be cast away.” 

= Rodney’s mine, isn’t she?” says Tom. 

Well, she was. Nobody could say 
nothing to that. And nobody did. 

“ That’s three thousand dollars, Peter,” 
dollars!” 
“ she calculates that 
way. But you’ve forgot t’? deduct your 
livin’ from the total. Not that I minds,” 
says he. “’Tis just a business detail.” 

“Damme,” says Tom. “T’ll not be 
harsh !” 

“Another thing, Tom,” says 
“ 'You’re 


years 0’ life when I can use but a few. 


says Tom. “ Three—thousand 
“ Ave,” says Peter, 


Peter. 
askin’ me t’ pay for twenty 


God knows how many!” 

‘I got you where I wants you,” says 
Tom, “but I isn’t got the heart t’ grind 
you. Will you pay two thousand dollars 
for my seat in the boat?” 

“Tf you is fool enough t’ take it, 
Tom.” 

“There’s something t’ 
Tom. “I wants t’ die out o’ debt.” 

“You does, Tom.” 

“ An’ my father’s bill is squared?” 

ses Aye.” 


“°Tis a bargain!” says Tom. 


“ God 
witness !” 

“Lads,” says Pinch-a-Penny to the 
n the rodney, “TI calls you t’ wit 
ness that I didn’t ask Tom Lark for his 
seat in the boat. I isn’t no coward, 


others 


I’ve asked no man t’ give up his life for 
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me. This here bargain is a straight busi- 
ness deal. Jusiness is business. ‘Tis 
not my proposition. An’ I calls you t’ 
witness that I’m willin’ t’ pay what he 
asks. He’ve something for sale. I wants 
it. I’ve the money t’ buy it. The price 
is his. Tl pay it.” Then he turned to 
Tom. “You wants this money paid t’ 
your wife, Tom ?”’ 

“ Aye,” says Tom, “t? Mary. She'll 
know why.” 

“Very good,” says Pinch-a-Penny. 
You’ve my word that I'll do it. 
Wind’s jumpin’ up, Tom.” 

“T wants your oath. The wind will 
bide for that. Hold up your right hand.” 

Pinch-a-Penny shivered in a blast of 
the gale. “I swears,” says he. 

“ Lads,” says Tom, “ you'll shame this 
man to his grave if he fails t’ pay!” 

“ Gettin’ dark, Tom,” says Peter. 

“ Aye,” says Tom; “’tis growin’ won- 
derful cold an’ dark out here. I knows 
it well. Put me ashore on the ice, lads.” 

They landed Tom, then, on a near-by 
pan. He would have it so. 

“Teave me have my way!” says he. 
“T’ve done a good stroke o’ business.” 

Presently they took old Pinch-a-Penny 
aboard in Tom’s stead; and just for a 
minute they hung off Tom’s pan to say 
good-by. 

“T sends my love t’ Mary an’ the 
children,” says he. “ You'll not fail t’ 
remember. She'll know why I done this 
thing. Tell her ’twas a grand chance an’ 
I took it.” 

“ Aye, Tom.’ 


“ 
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“Fetch in here close,’ says Tom. | 
wants t’ talk t’ the ol’ skinflint you g 
aboard there. I'll have my say, eccod, a 
last! Ye crab!” says he, shaking his fis! 
in Pinch-a-Penny’s face, when the rod 
ney got alongside. “Ye robber! Y; 
pinch-a-penny! Ye liar! Ye thief! | 
done ye! Hear me? I done ye! I vowed 
I’d even scores with ye afore I died 
An’ I’ve done it—I’ve done it! What did 
ye buy? Twenty years o’ my life! What 
will ye pay for? Twenty years o’ m) 
life!” And he laughed. And then lh 
cut 2 caper, and come close to the edg 
of the pan, and shook his fist in Pinch 
a-Penny’s face again. “Know what I 
done in St. John’s last fall?” says he. 
“T seen a doctor, ye crab! Know what 


he told me? No, ye don’t! Twenty 


years o’ my life this here ol’ skinflint 
will pay for!” he crowed. “Two thou 


sand dollars he'll put in the hands o’ 


my poor wife!” 

Well, well! The rodney was moving 
away. And a swirl of snow shrouded 
poor Tom Lark. But they heard un 
laugh once more. 


“ My heart is givin’ ’way, anyhow!” he 
yelled. “I didn’t have three months t’ 


live!” 


Old Pinch-a-Penny Peter done what 


he said he would do. He laid the money 
in poor Mary Lark’s hands. But a queer 


thing happened next day. Up went the 
price of pork at Pinch-a-Penny’s shop! 
And up went the price of tea and mo- 


lasses! And up went the price of flour! 
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CHAPTER XIII 


“T WILL NOT SING” 


WILL not sing—it’s no use, I will not.” 
Al’mah’s eves were vivid with anger, 
and her lips, so much the resort of 

imor, were set in determination. Her 

vords came with low vehemence. 

Adrian Fellowes’ hand nervously appeal- 
to her. His voice was coaxing and 

ntle. 

‘“Al’mah, must I tell Mrs. Byng that?” 
asked. ‘‘ There are two hundred people 
the ball-room. Some of them have 

driven twenty miles to hear you. Besides, 

you are bound in honor to keep your en- 
gagement.”’ 

‘I am bound to keep nothing that I 
lon’t wish to keep—you understand!” she 
replied, with a passionate gesture. “I am 
free to do what I please with my voice and 
with myself. I will leave here in the morn- 





ing. Isang before dinner. That pays my 
board and a little over,” she added, with 
“T prefer to be a paying guest. 
Mrs. Byng shall not be my paying hostess.” 
Fellowes shrugged his shoulders, but his 
lips twitched with excitement. “I don’t 
know what has come over you, Al’mah,” 
he said helplessly and with an anxiety he 
could not disguise. ‘You can’t do that 
kind of thing. It isn’t fair, it isn’t straight 
business; from a social standpoint, it isn’t 
well-bred.”’ 
“Well-bred!”’ she retorted with a scorn- 
ful laugh and a look of angry disdain. 
“You once said I had the manners of 
Madame Sans Gene, the washer-woman— 
a sickly joke, it was. Are you going to be 
my guide in manners? Does breeding 
only consist in having clothes made in 
Savile Row and eating strawberries out 
: of season at a pound a basket?” 

“T get my clothes from the Stores now, as 
you can see,” he said, in a desperate attempt 
to be humorous, for she was in a dan- 
gerous mood. Only once before had he 
seen her so, and he could feel the air 
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bitterness. 
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charged with catastrophe. “And I’m eat- 
ing humble pie in season now at nothing 
a dish,” he added. “TI really am; and it 
gives me shocking indigestion.” 

Her face relaxed a little, for she could 
seldom resist any touch of humor, but the 
stubborn and wilful light in her eyes re- 
mained. 

“That sounds like last year’s pantomime,” 
she said, sharply, and, with a jerk of her 
shoulders, turned away. 

“Wait a minute, for God’s sake, Al’mah!”’ 
he urged, desperately. ‘What has upset 
you? What has happened? Before din- 
ner you were yourself; now—” he tl:rew up 
his hands in despair—‘‘ Ah, my dearest, my 
star—!” 

She turned upon him savagely, and it 
seemed as though a storm of passion would 
break upon him; but all at once she changed, 
came up close to him, and looked him 
steadily in the eyes. 

“T do not think I trust you,” she said, 
quite quietly. 

His eyes could not meet hers fairly. He 
felt them shrinking from her inquisition. 
“You have always trusted me till now. 
What has happened?” he asked, appre- 
hensively and with husky voice. 

“Nothing has happened,” she replied 
in a low, steady voice. ‘Nothing! But 
I seem to realize you to-night. It came to 
me suddenly, at dinner, as I listened to you, 
as I saw you talk—I had never before 
seen you in surroundings like these. 
But I realized you then. I had a 
revelation. You need not ask me 
what it was. I do not know quite. 
I cannot tell. It is all vague, but it is 
startling, and it has gone through my heart 
like a knife. I tell you this, and I teil you 
quite calmly, that if you prove to be what, 
for the first time, I have a vision you are, 
I shall never look upon your face again if 
I can help it. If I come to know that you 
are false in nature and in act, that all you 
have said to me is not true, that you have 
degraded me— Oh,” she fiercely added 
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breaking off and speaking with infinite 
anger and scorn—“ it was only love, honest 
and true, however mistaken, which could 
make what has been between us endurable 
in my eyes! What I have thought was true 
love, and its true passion, helped me to for- 
get the degradation and the secret shame— 
only the absolute honesty of that love could 
make me forget. But suppose I find it 
only imitation; suppose I see that it is only 
selfishness, only horrible, ugly self-indul- 
gence; suppose you are a man who plays 
with a human soul! If I find that to be 
so, I tell you I shall hate you; and I shall 
hate myself; but I shall hate you more— 
a thousand times more!”’ 

She paused with agony and appealing, 
with confusion and vague horror in her 
face. Her look was direct and absorbing, 
her eyes like wells of sullen fire. 

“Al’mah,” he replied with fluttered 
eagerness, “let us talk of this later—not 
now—later. I will answer anything—ev- 
erything. I can and I will prove to you 
that this is only a mad idea of yours, 
that—”’ 

“No, no, no, not mad,” she interrupted. 
“There is no madness jin it. I had a pre- 
monition before I came. It was like a 
cloud on my soul. It left me when we met 
here, when I heard vour voice again; and 
for a moment I was happy. That was why 
I sang before dinner that song of Lassen’s, 
‘Thine Eyes So Blue and Tender.’ But it 
has come back. Something deep within 
me says, ‘He is not true.’ Something 
whispers, ‘He is false by nature; it is not in 
him to be true to anything or anybody.’”’ 

He made an effort to carry off the situa- 
tion lightly. With a great sense of humor, 
she had also an infinite capacity for taking 
things seriously—with an almost sensational 
gravity. Yet she had always responded 
to his cheerful raillery when he had de- 
clined to be tragical. He essayed the old 
way now. 

“This is just absurd, old girl” — she 
shrank—‘‘you really are mad. Your home 
is Colney Hatch or thereabouts. Why, 
I’m just what I always was to you— 
your constant slave, your everlasting lover, 
and your friend. I'll talk it all over with 
you later. It’s impossible now. They’re 
ready for you in the ball-room. The ac- 
companist is waiting. Do, do, do be rea- 
sonable. I will see you—afterwards—late.” 

A determined poignant look came into 
her eyes. She drew still farther away from 


him. “You will not, you shall not, see 
me—‘ afterwards—late.’ No, no, no: 
will trust my instinct now. I am natura! 
I am true, I hide nothing. I take n 
courage in both hands. I do not hide n 
head in the sands. I have given, becau 
I chose to give, and I made and make 1 
pretenses to myself. I answer to myself, 
and I do not play false with the world . 
with you. Whatever I am the world ca: 
know, for I deceive no one, and I have n 
fears. But you—oh, why, why is it I fee! 
now, suddenly, that you have the strai 
of the coward in you!’ Why it comes to m 
now I do not know; but it is here”—sh 
pressed her hand tremblingly to her heart 
“and I will not act as though it wasn’t 
here. I’m not of this world.” 

She waved a hand toward the bal 
room. “I am not of the world that lives 
in terror of itself. Mine is a world apart 
where one acts and lives and sings th: 
passion and sorrows and joys of others 
—all unreal, unreal! The one chance of 
happiness we artists have is not to act 
in our own lives, but to be true—real and 
true. For one’s own life as well as one’s 
work to be all grease-paint—oh no, no, no! 
I have hid all that has been between us, be- 
cause of things that have nothing to do with 
fear or courage, and for your sake; but | 
haven’t acted, or pretended. I have not 
flaunted my private life, my wretched 
sin—” 

“The sin of an angel—” 

She shrank from the blatant insincerity 
of the words, and still more from the tone. 
Why had it not all seemed insincere before? 

“But I was true in ali I did, and I be- 
lieved you were,” she continued. 

“And you don’t believe it now?” 

“To-night I do not. What I shall feel 
to-morrow I cannot tell. Maybe I shall 
go blind again, for women are never two 
days alike in their minds or bodies.”’ Sh« 
threw up her hands with a despairing help- 
lessness. ‘‘But we shall not meet till to- 
morrow, and then I go back to London. 
I am going to my room now. You may tell 
Mrs. Byng that I am not well enough to 
sing—and indeed I am not well,” she added, 
huskily. “I am sick at heart with I don’t 
know what; but I am wretched and angry 
and dangerous—and bad.” 

Her eyes fastened his with a fateful bit- 
terness and gloom. “Where is Mr. Byng?” 
she added, sharply. “‘Why was he not at 
dinner?” 
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He hailed the change of idea gladly. He 
spoke quickly, eagerly. “He was kept at 
he mine. There’s trouble—a strike. He 
vas needed. He has great influence with 

e men, and the masters, too. You heard 
Mrs. Byng say why he had not returned.” 

“No: I was thinking of other things. 
But I wanted—I want to see him. When 
will he be back?” 

“At any moment, I should think! 
But, Al’mah, no matter what you feel 
about me, you must keep your engagement 
to sing here. The people in there— 
two hundred —the best people of the 
county—” 

“The best people of the county—God 
forgive you such snobbery!” _ she retorted, 
sharply. “Do you think that would in- 
fluence me? You ought to know me well 
enough—but that’s just it, you do not know 
me. I realize it at last. Listen now. 
[ will not sing to-night, and you will go 
and tell Mrs. Byng so.” 

Once again she turned away, but her 
exit was arrested by another voice, a 
pleasant voice, which said: 

“But just one minute, please. Mr. 
Fellowes is quite right.... Fellowes, won’t 
you go and say that Madame Al’mah will 
be there in five minutes?” 

It was Ian Stafford. He had come at 
Jasmine’s request to bring Al’mah, and he 
had overheard her last words. He saw that 
there had been a scene, and conceived that 
it was the kind of quarrel which could be 
better arranged by a third disinterested 
person. 

After a moment’s hesitation, with an 
anxious yet hopeful look, Fellowes disap- 
peared, Al’mah’s eyes following him with 
dark inquisition. Presently she looked at 
lan Stafford with a flash of malice. Did 
this elegant and diplomatic person think 
that all he had to do was to speak, and she 
would succumb to his blandishment? He 
should see. 

He smiled, and courteously motioned her 
to a chair. 

“You said to Mr. Fellowes that I would 
sing in five minutes,’ she remarked ma- 
liciously and stubbornly, but she moved 
forward to the chair, nevertheless. 

“Yes, but there is no reason why we 
should not sit for three out of the five 
minutes. Energy should be conserved in a 
tiring world.” 

“T have some energy to spare—the over- 
flow,” she returned with a protesting flash 
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of the eyes, as, however, she slowly seated 
herself. 

“We call it power and magnetism in 
your case,”’ he answered in that low, sooth- 
ing voice which had helped to quiet storms 
in more than one country of Europe. : 
“What are you going to sing to-night?” he 
added. 

“T am not going to sing,” she answered, 
nervously. “You heard what I said to Mr. 
Fellowes.”’ 

“T was an unwilling eavesdropper; I 
heard your last words. But surely you 
would not be so unoriginal, so cliché, as to 
say the same thing to me that you said to 
Mr. Fellowes!” 

His smile was winning and his humor 
came from a deep well. On the instant she 
knew it to be real, and his easy confidence, 
his assumption of dominancy had its ad- 
vantage. 

“T’ll say it in a different way to you, but 
it will be the same thing, I shall not sing 
to-night,’ she retorted, obstinately. 

“Then two hundred people will go hun- 
gry to bed,” he rejoined. “Hunger is 
a dreadful thing—and there are only three 
minutes left out of the five,” he added, 
looking at his watch. 

“T am not the baker or the butler,’ she 
replied with a smile, but her firm lips did 
not soften. 

He changed his tactics with adroitness. 
If he failed now, it would be final. He 
thought he knew where she might be really 
vulnerable. 

“Byng will be disappointed and sur- 
prised when he hears of the famine 
that the prima donna has left be- 
hind her. Byng is one of the best that 
ever was. He is trying to do his fel- 
low-creatures a good turn down there at 
the mine. He never did any harm that I 
ever heard of—and this is his house, and 
these are his guests. He would, I’ll stake 
my life, do Al’mah a good turn if he could, 
even if it cost him something pretty big. 
He is that kind of a man. He would be 
hurt to know that you had let the souls of 
the best people of the county be parched, 
when you could give them drink.” 

“You said they were hungry a moment 
ago,’ she rejoined, her resolution slowly 
breaking under the one - influence which 
could have softened her. 

“They would be both hungry and 
thirsty,” he urged. “But, between our- 
selves, would you like Byng to come home 
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from a hard day’s work, as it were, and feel 
that things had gone wrong here while he 
was away on humuanity’s business? Just 
try to imagine him having done you a ser- 
vice—” 

“He has done me more than one ser- 
vice,’’ she interjected. ‘You know it as 
wellasI do. You were there—at the opera, 
three years ago, when he saved me from 
the flames, and since then—”’ 

Stafford looked at his watch again with 
a smile. ‘Besides, there’s a far more in- 
portant reason why you should sing to- 
night. I promised some one who’s been 
hurt badly, and who never heard you sing, 
that he should hear you to-night. He is 
lying there now, and—”’ 

“ Jigger?”’ she asked, a new light in her 
eyes, something fleeing from her face and 
leaving a strange softness behind it. 

“Quite so,” he replied. “That’s a lad 
really worth singing to. He’s an original, 
if ever there was one. He worships you 
for what you have done for his sister Lou. 
I’d undergo almost any humiliation not to 
disappoint Jigger. Byng would probably 
get over his disappointment —he’d only 
feel that he hadn’t been used fairly, and he’s 
used to that; but Jigger wouldn’t sleep to- 
night, and it’s essential that he should. 
Think of how much happiness and how 
much pain you can give, just by trilling : 
simple little song with your little voice— 
eh, Madame la Cantatrice?”’ 

Suddenly her eyes filled with tears. She 
brushed them away hastily. “Oh, I’ve 
been upset and angry and disturbed—and 
I don’t know what!” she said, abruptly. 
“One of my black moods was on me. They 
only come once in a blue moon; but they 
almost kill me when they do.” . . . She 
stopped and looked at him steadily for a 
moment, the tears still in her eyes. “You 
are very understanding and gentle—and 
sensible,” she added, with brusque frank- 
ness and cordiality. “Yes, I will sing for 
Rudyard Byng and for Jigger—and a little 
too for a very clever diplomatist.’”’ She 
gave a little spasmodic laugh. 

“Only half a minute left,” he rejoined 
with gay raillery. “I said you’d sing to 
them in five minutes, and you must. This 
way!” 

He offered her his arm, she took it, and 
in cheerful silence he hurried her to the 
ball-room. 


Before her first song he showed her the 


window which looked across to that out o! 
which Jigger gazed with trembling eager- 
ness. The blinds and curtains were up at 
these windows, and Jigger could see her a: 
she sang. 

Never in all her wonderful career had 
Al’mah sung so well—with so much feeling 
and an artist’s genius—not even that night 
of all when she made her début. The misery, 
the gloom, the bitterness of the past hou 
had stirred every fibre of her being, and 
her voice told with thrilling power the 
story of a soul. 

Once after an outburst of applause from 
the brilliant audience, there came a tiny 
echo of it from across the courtyard. It 
was Jigger, enraptured by a vision of heaven 
and the sounds of it. Al’mah turned tow- 
ards the window with a shining face, and 
waved a kiss out of the light and glory 
where she was, to the sufferer in the darkness. 
Then, after a whispered word to the ac- 
companist, she began singing Gounod’s 
memorable song, ‘‘There is a Green Hill 
Fir Away.” It was not what the audience 
expected; it was in strangest contrast to all 
that had gone before; it brought a hush 
like a benediction upon the great chamber. 
Her voice seemed to ache with the plaintive 
depth of the song, and the soft night filled 
its soul with music. 

A wonderful and deep solemnity was sud- 
denly diffused upon the assembly of world- 
worn people, to most of whom the things 
that mattered were those which gave them 
diversion. They were wont to swim with 
the tide of indolence, extravagance, self- 
seeking, and sordid pleasure now flowing 
through the hardy isles, from whick had 
come much of the strength of the Old 
World and the vision and spirit of the 
New World. 

Why had she chosen this song? 
Because, all at once, as she thought 
of Jigger lying there in the dark room, 
she had a vision of her own child 
lying near to death in the grasp of pneu- 
monia five years ago; and the misery of 
that time swept over her—its rebellion, 
its hideous fear, its bitter loneliness. She 
recalled how a woman, once a great singer, 
now grown old in years as in sorrow, had 
sung this very song to her then, in the hour 
of her direst apprehension. She sang it now 
to her own dead child, and to Jigger. When 
she ceased, there was not a sound save of 
some woman gently sobbing. Others were 
vainly trying to choke back their tears. 
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Presently, as Al’mah stood still in the 
ish which was infinitely more grateful 
to her than any applause, she saw Krool 
.ivaneing hurriedly up the centre aisle. 
He was drawn and haggard, and his eyes 
were sunken and wild. Turning at the 
platform, he said in a strange, hollow voice: 
“At the mine—an accident. The Baas 
he go down to save. He not come up.” 
With a ery Jasmine staggered to her 
feet. Ian Stafford was beside her in an 
Instant. 
“The Baas—the Baas!’ said 
insistently, painfully. 


Krool, 
“T have the horses 
come!” 


CHAPTER XIV 
THE BAAS 
HERE had been an explosion in the 
Glencader Mine, and twenty men 
had been imprisoned in the awful sol- 
itude of the underground world. Or 
was it that they lay dead in that vast 
womb of mother-earth which takes all men 
of all time as they go, and absorbs them 
into her fruitful body, to produce other 
men who will in due days return to the same 
great mother to rest and be still? It mat- 
tered little whether malevolence had plan- 
ned the outrage in the mine, or whether 
accident alone had been responsible; the re- 
sults were the same. Wailing, woebegone 
women wrung their hands, and haggard, 
determined men stood by with bowed heads, 
ready to offer their lives to save those 
other lives far down below, if so be it were 
possible. 

The night was serene and quiet, clear 
and cold, with glimmering stars and no 
moon, and the wide circle of the hills was 
drowsy with night and darkness. All was 
at peace in the outer circle, but at the 
centre was travail and storm and outrage 
and death. What nature had made beau- 
tiful, man had made ugly by energy 
and all the harsh necessities of prog- 
ress. In the very heart of this exquisite 
and picturesque countryside the ugly, grim 
life of the miner had established itself, and 
had then turned an unlovely field of in- 
dustrial activity into a cock-pit of struggle 
between capital and labor. First, discon- 
tent, fed by paid agitators and scarcely 
steadied by responsible and level-headed 
labor agents and leaders; then active dis- 
turbance and threatening; then partial 
strike, then minor outrages, then some fool- 
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and now tragedy darkening the field, add- 
ing bitterness profound to the discontent 
and strife. 

Rudyard Byng had arrived on the scene 
in the later stages of the struggle, when a 
general strike with all its attendant miser- 
ies, its dangers and provocations, was 
hovering. Many men in his own mine 
in South Africa had come from this very 
district, and he was known to be the most 
popular of all the capitalists on the Rand. 
His generosity to the sick and poor of the 
Gleneader Mine had been great, and he 
had given them a hospital and a club with 
adequate endowment. Also, he had been 
known to take part in the rough sports of 
the miners, and had afterwards sat and 
drunk beer with them—as much as any, and 
carrying it better than any. 

If there was any one who could stay the 
strike and bring about a settlement it was 
he; and it is probable he would have 
stayed i+, had it not been for a collision 
between the official sent down by the Board 
of Trade and a miners’ leader. It was the 
old story of an academic and bureaucratic 
individual set to do things outside his 
daily routine. Since the days of the Glen- 
cader tragedy the Board of Trade and its 
officials have learned how to do what this 
man gravely failed in doing. In this case 
the egotistic Government official had the 
vain ambition to be the agent of peace, 
reconciliation, and settlement without as- 
sistance, and had greatly hampered Byng’s 
activity and his skilful dealings with the 
men. Things had grown worse, until the 
day of catastrophe, when Byng had been 
sent for by the leaders of both parties to the 
quarrel. He had labored hour after hour 
in the midst of grave unrest and threats 
of violence, for some of the men had 
taken to drinking heavily—but without 
Still he had stayed on, going here 
and there, mostly among the men them- 
selves, talking to them in little groups, 
arguing simply with them, patiently deal- 
ing with facts and figures, quietly showing 
them the economic injustice which lay be- 
hind their full demands, and suggesting 
compromises. 

He was received with good feeling, but in 
the workers’ view it was “class against 
class—labor against capital, the man against 
the master.” In their view Byng rep- 
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resented class, capital, and master, not 
man: his interests were not identical with 
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theirs; and though some were disposed to 
cheer him, the majority said he was ‘“‘as 
good a sort as that sort can be,”’ but shrug- 
ged their shoulders and remained obsti- 
nate. The most that he did during the 
long afternoon and evening was to prevent 
the worst, as the public journals agreed in 
saying afterwards; until, as he sat eating a 
slice of ham in a miner’s kitchen, there came 
the explosion: the accident —or crime — 
which, like the lancet in an angry tumor, 
let out the fury, enmity, and rebellion, and 
gave human nature its chance again. The 
shock of the explosion had been heard at 
Glencader, but nothing was thought of it, 
as there had been much blasting in the 
district for days. 

“There’s twenty men below,” said the 
grimy manager who had brought the news 
to Byng. Together they sped towards 
the mine, little groups running beside 
them, muttering those dark sayings which, 
either as curses or laments, are painful 
comments on the relations of life on the 
lower levels with life on the higher plateaus. 

Among the volunteers to go below, Byng 
was of the first, and against the appeal of 
the mine-manager, and of others who tried 
to dissuade him from going, he took his 
place with two miners with the words: 

“T know this pit better than most; and I’d 
rather be down there knowing the worst, 
than waiting to learn it up here. I’m going; 
so lower away, lads.” 

He had disappeared, and for a long time 
there was no sign; but at last there came to 
the surface three of the imprisoned miners 
and two dead bodies, and these were fol- 
lowed by others still alive; but Byng did 
not come up. He remained below, leading 
the search, the first in the places of danger 
and exploration, the last to retreat from any 
peril of falling timbers or from fresh explosion. 
Twelve of the twenty men were rescued. 
Six were dead, and their bodies were brought 
to the surface and to the arms of women 
whose breadwinners were gone; whose hus- 
bands or sons or brothers had perished 
in an instant—struck out into darkness 
without time to strip themselves of the 
impedimenta of the soul. Two were left 
below, and these were brothers who had 
married but three months before. They 
were strong, buoyant men of twenty-five, 
with life just begun, and home still welcome 
and alluring—warm-faced, bonny women to 
meet them at the door, and lay the cloth, 
and comfort their beds, and cheer them 


away to work in the morning. These fo. 
lovers had been the target for the goo- 
natured and half-affectionate scoffing 
the whole field; for the twins, Jabez ani 
Jacob, were as alike as two peas, and thei 
wives were cousins, and were of a ty) 
in mind, body, and estate. These twi 
toilers were left below, with Rudyard Byng 
foreing his way to the place wher 
they had worked. With him was one othe: 
miner of great courage and knowledge 
who had gone with other rescue partic: 
in other catastrophes. 

It was this man who was brought to th: 
surface when another small explosion oc- 
curred, He brought the terrible news that 
Byng, the rescuer of so many, was himself 
caught by falling timbers and imprisoned 
near a spot where Jabez and Jacob Holy 
hoke were entombed. 

Word had gone like the wind to Glen- 
cader, and within an hour and a half Jas- 
mine, Al’mah, Stafford, Lord Tynemouth, the 
Slavonian Ambassador, Adrian Fellowes, 
Mr. Tudor Tempest, and others were at 
the pi‘’s mouth, stricken by the same 
tragedy which had made so many widows 
and orphans that night. Already two 
attempts had been made to de&8cend, 
but they had not been successful. Now 
came forward a burly and _ dour-look- 
ing miner, called Brengyn, whe had been 
down before, and had been in command. 
His look was forbidding, but his face was 
that of a man on whom you could rely; and 
his eyes had a dogged, indomitable ex- 
pression. Behind him were a dozen men, 
sullen and haggard, their faces showing 
nothing of that pity in their hearts which 
drove them to risk all to save the lives 
of their fellow-workers. Was it all 
pity and humanity? Was there also 
something of that perdurable cohesion 
of class against class, the powerful if often 
unlovely unity of faction, the shoulder-to- 
shoulder combination of war, the tribal 
fanaticism which makes brave men out of 
unpromising material? Maybe something 
of this element entered into the heroism 
which had been displayed, but whatever 
the impulse or the motive, the act and the 
end were the same—men’s lives were in 
peril, and they were risking their own to 
rescue them. 

When Jasmine and her friends arrived, 
Ian Stafford addressed himself to the groups 
of men at the pit’s mouth, asking for news. 
Seeing Brengyn approach Jasmine, he hur- 
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ried over, recognizing in the stalwart miner 
leader of men. 

“Tt’s a chance in a thousand,” he heard 
Brengyn say to Jasmine, whose white face 
showed no trace of tears, and who held her- 
self with courage among the wailing women 
round her. There was something akin in 
the expression of her face and that of other 
groups of women, silent, rigid, and bitter, 
who stood apart, some with children’s 
hands clasped in theirs, facing the worst 
with regnant resolution. All had that 
horrible quietness of despair so much more 
poignant than tears and wailing. Their 
faces showed the weariness of labor 
and an ill-nourished daily life, but there 
was the same look in them as in Jas- 
mine’s. There was no class in this commun- 
ion of suffering and danger. 

“Not one chance in a thousand,” Brengyn 
udded, heavily. “I know where they are, 
but—” 

“You think they are—dead?” Jasmine 
isked in a hollow voice. 

‘I think, alive or dead, it’s all against 
them as goes down to bring them out. 
It’s more lives to be wasted.” 

Stafford heard, and he stepped forward. 
“Tf there’s a chance in a thousand, it’s good 
enough for a try,” he said. “If you were 
there, Mr. Byng would take the chance 
in the thousand for you.” 

Brengyn looked Stafford up and down 
slowly. ‘‘What is it you’ve got to say?” 
he asked, gloomily. 

‘I am going down, if there’s anybody 
will lead,” Stafford replied. ‘‘I was brought 
up in a mining country. I know as much 
as most of you about coal-mines, and I'll 
make one to follow you, if you'll lead— 
you’ve been down, I know.” 

srengyn’s face changed. “Mr. Byng 
isn’t our class, he’s with capital,’ he said, 
“but he’s a man. He went down to help 
save men of my class, and to any of us he’s 
worth the risk. But how many of his own 
class is taking it on?” 

“T, for one,” said Lord Tynemouth, 
stepping forward. 

“T—I,” answered three other men of 
the house-party. 

Al’mah, who was standing just below 
Jasmine, had her eyes fixed on Adrian 
Fellowes, and when Brengyn called for vol- 
unteers, her heart almost stood still in sus- 
pense. Would Adrian volunteer? 

Brengyn’s look rested on Adrian for 
an instant, but Adrian’s eyes dropped. 
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Brengyn had said one chance in a thousand, 
and Adrian said to himself that he had never 
been lucky—never in all his life. At games 
of chance he had always lost. Adrian was 
for the sure thing always. 

Al’mah’s face flushed with anger and 
shame at the thing she saw, and a weakness 
came over her, as though the springs of 
life had been suddenly emptied. 

Brengyn once again fastened the group 
from Glencader with his eyes. ‘‘There’s 
a gentleman in danger,” he said, grimly, 
again. ‘How many gentlemen volunteer 
to go down—ay, there’s five!’ he added, 
as Stafford and Tynemouth and the others 
once again responded. 

Jasmine saw, but at first did not fully 
realize what was happening. But presently 
she realized that there was one near, owing 
everythiag to her husband, who had not 
volunteered to help to save him—on the 
thousandth chance She was stunned and 
stricken. 

“Oh, for God’s sake, go!” she said, 
brokenly, but not looking at Adrian 
Fellowes, and with a heart torn by misery 
and shame. 

Brengyn turned to the men behind him, 
the dark, determined toilers who sus- 
tained the immortal spirit of courage and hu- 
manity on thirty shillings a week and nine 
hours’ work a day. ‘ Who’s for it, mates?”’ 
he asked, roughly. ‘“‘Who’s going wi’ me?” 

Every man answered hoarsely, ‘Ay,’ 
and every hand went up. Brengyn’s back 
was on Fellowes, Al’mah, and Jasmine now. 
There was that which filled Al’mah’s cup 
of trembling for Al’mah in the way he 
nodded to the men. 

‘Right, lads,” he said with a stern joy 
in his voice. ‘ But there’s only one of you 
ean go, and I'll pick him. Here, Jim,” he 
added to a small, wiry fellow not more than 
five feet four in height—‘ here, Jim Gawley, 
you’re comin’ wi’ me, an’ that’s ali o’ you 
as can come. No, no,” he added, as there 
was loud muttering and dissent. ‘“Jim’s 
got no missis, nor mother, and he’s tough 
as leather anc can squeeze in small places, 
and he’s all right, too, in tight corners.” 
Now he turned to Stafford and Tynemouth 
and the others. ‘You'll come wi’ me,” he 
said to Stafford—‘‘if you want. It’s a bad 
lookout, but we'll have. a try. You'll 
do what I say?” he sharply asked Stafford, 
whose face was set. 

“You know the place,” Stafford answered. 
“T’ll do what you say.” 
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“My word goes?” 

“Right. Your word goes. Let’s get 
on.” 
Jasmine took a step forward with a 
smothered cry, but Alice Tynemouth laid 
a hand on her arm. 

“He'll bring Rudyard back, if it can be 
done,” she whispered. 

Stafford did not turn round. He said 
something in an undertone to Tynemouth, 
and then, without a glance behind, strode 
away beside Brengyn and Jim Gawley to 
the pit’s mouth. 

Adrian Fellowes stepped up to Tyne- 
mouth. “What do you think the chances 
are?” he asked in a low tone. 

“Go to—bed!” was the gruff reply of 
the irate peer, to whom cowardice was the 
worst crime on earth, and who was enraged 
at being left behind. Also he was furious 
because so many working-men had respond- 
ed to Brengyn’s call for volunteers and 
Adrian Fellowes had shown the white 
feather. In the obvious appeal to the 
comparative courage of class his own class 
had suffered. 

“Or go and talk to the women,” he add- 
ed to Fellowes. ‘‘Make ’em comfortable. 
You’ve got a gift that way.” 

Turning on his heel, Lord Tynemouth 
hastened to the mouth of the pit and 
watched the preparations for the descent. 


Never was a night so still; never was a 
sky so deeply blue, nor stars 80 bright and 
serene. It was as though Peace had made 
its habitation on the wooded hills, and a 
second summer had come upon the land, 
though winter-time was near. Nature 
seemed brooding, and the generous odor of 
ripened harvests came over the uplands to 
the watchers in the valley. All was dark 
and quiet in the sky and on the hills, but 
in the valley were twinkling lights and 
the stir and murmur of troubled life—that 
sinister muttering of angry and sullen men 
which has struck terror to the hearts of so 
many helpless victims of revolution, when 
it has been the mutterings of thousands and 
not of a few rough, discontented toilers. 
As Al’mah sat near to the entrance of the 
mine, wrapped in a warm cloak, and apart 
from the others who watched and waited 
also, she seemed to realize the agony of the 
problem which was being worked out in 
these labor-centres where, between capital 
and the work of men’s hands, there was so 
apparent a gulf of disproportionate return. 


The stillness of the night was broken noy 
by the hoarse calls of the men, now by th 
wailing of women, and Al’mah’s eyes kep' 
turning to those places where lights wer 
shining, which,'as she knew, were hous 
of death or pain. For hours she and Jas- 
mine and Lady Tynemouth had gone fro1 
cottage to cottage where the dead and 
wounded were, and had left everywher 
gifts, and the promises of gifts, in th: 
attempt to soften the cruelty of the bloy 
to those whose whole life depended on thx 
weekly wage. Help and the pledge ot 
help had lightened many a dark corner that 
night; and an unexplainable antipathy 
which had suddenly grown up in Al’mah’s 
mind against Jasmine after her arrival at 
Glencader was dissipated as the hours wore 
on. 

Pale of face, but courageous and solic- 
itous, Jasmine, accompanied by Al’mah, 
moved among the dead and dying and the 
bitter and bereaved living, with a gentle 
smile and a soft word or touch of the hand 
Men near to death, or suffering torture, 
looked gratefully at her or tried to smile; 
and more than once Mr. Mappin, whose 
hands were kept busy and whose skill 
saved more than a handful of lives that 
night, looked at her in wonder. 

Jasmine already had a reputation in the 
great social world for being of a vain light- 
ness, having nothing of that devotion to 
good works which Mr. Mappin had seen so 
often on those high levels where the rich 
and the aristocratic lived. There was, 
then, more than beauty and wit and great 
social gift, gaiety and charm, in this deli- 
cate personality? Yes, there was something 
good and sound in her, after all. Her hus- 
band’s life was in infinite danger,—had not 
Brengyn said that his chances were only 
one in a thousand—death stared her savage- 
ly in the face; yet she bore herself as calmly 
as those women who could not afford the 
luxury of tears or the self-indulgence of a 
despairing indolence; to whom tragedy was 
but a whip of scorpions to drive them into 
action. How well they all behaved, these 
society butterflies — Jasmine, Lady Tyne- 
mouth, and the others! But what a wonder- 
ful motherliness and impulsive sympathy 
steadied by common sense did Al’mah the 
singing woman show! 

Her instinct was infallible, her knowledge 
of how these poor people felt was instinctive, 
and her great-heartedness was to be seen 
in every motion, heard in every tone of 
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r voice. If she had not had this work 
of charity to do, she felt she would have 
cone shrieking through the valley, as, 
this very midnight, she had seen a girl 
with streaming hair and bare breast go 
erving through the streets, and on up the 
hills to the deep woods, insane with grief 
and woe. 

Her head throbbed. She felt as 
though she also could tear the coverings 
from her own bosom to let out the fever 
which was there; for in her life she had 
loved two men who had trampled on her 
self-respect, had shattered all her pride 
of life, had made her ashamed to look the 
world in the face. Blantyre, her husband, 
had been despicable and cruel, a liar and 
a deserter; and to-night she had seen the 
man to whom she had given all that was 
left of her heart and faith, disgrace him- 
self and his class before the world by a 
cowardice which no woman could forgive. 

Adrian Fellowes had gone back to Glen- 
cader to do necessary things, to prepare tke 
household for any emergency; and she was 
crateful for the respite. If she had been 


thrown with him in the desperate mood 
of the moment, she would have lost her self- 
Happily fate had taken him away 


control. 
for a few hours; and who could tell what 
might not happen in a few hours? Mean- 
while, there was humanity’s work to be 
done. 

About four o’clock in the morning, when 
she came out from a cottage where she 
had assisted Mr. Mappin in a painful and 
dangerous operation, she stood for a mo- 
ment in reverie, looking up at the hills, 
whose peace had been shrilly broken a few 
hours before by the distracted waif of 
the world, fleeing from the pain of life. 

An ample star of rare brilliancy came 
stealing up over the trees against the sky- 
line, twinkling and brimming with light. 

“No,” she said, as though in reply to an 
inner voice, “there’s nothing for me— 
nothing. I have missed it all.” Her 
hands clasped her breast in pain, and she 
torew her face upwards. But the light of 
the star caught her eyes and her hands 
ceased to tremble. A strange quietness 
stole over her. 

“My child, my 
she whispered. 

Her eyes swam with tears now, the lines 
of pain at her mouth relaxed, the dark look 
in her eyes stole away. She watched the 
star with sorrowful eyes., “Oh, how much 
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lost beloved child,’’ 
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misery does it see!’’ she said. 
she thought of Rudyard Byng. “He saved 
my life,’ she murmured. “I owe him—ah, 
Adrian might have paid the debt!” she 
cried, in pain. “If he had only been a 
man to-night—”’ 

At that moment there came a loud noise 
up the valley from the pit’s mouth—a great 
shouting. An instant later two figures ran 
past her. One was Jasmine, the other was 
a heavy-footed miner. Gathering her 
cloak around her, Al’mah sped after them. 

A huddled group at the pit’s mouth, and 
men and women running toward it; a 
sharp voice of command, and the crowd 
falling back, making way for men who 
carried limp bodies past; then suddenly, 
out of wild murmurs and calls, a cry of 
victory like the call of a muezzin from the 
tower of a mosque—a resonant monotony, 
in which a dominant principle cries! 

A Welsh preaching-hillman, carried away 
by the triumph of the moment, gave the 
great tragedy the bugle-note of human 
joy and pride. 

Ian Stafford and Brengyn and Jim 
Gawley had conquered. The limp bodies 
carried past Al’mah were not dead. They 
were living, breathing men whom fresh 
air and a surgeon’s aid would soon restore. 
Two of them were the young men with the 
bonny wives who now with murmured 
endearments grasped their cold hands. 
Behind these two came Rudyard Byng, 
who could command the less certain con- 
centration of a heart. The men whom 
Rudyard had gone to save, could command 
a greater wealth, a more precious thing 
than anything he had. The boundaries 
of the interests of these workers were 
limited, but their souls were commingled 
with other souls bound to them by the 
formalities; and every minute of their 
days, every atom of their forces, were 
moving round one light, the light upon 
the hearthstone. These men were car- 
ried ahead of Byng now, as though by 
right of precedence; as though by the 
ritual of nature taking their rightful place 
in life’s procession before him. 

Something of what the working-women 
felt possessed Jasmine, but it was an im- 
pulse born of the moment, a flood of feeling 
begotten by the tragedy. It had in it more 
of remorse than aught else; it was, in part, 
the agitation of a soul surprised into rev- 
elation. Yet there was, too, a strange, 
deep, undefined pity welling up in her heart, 


Suddenly, 
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—pity for Rudyard, and because of what she 
did not say directly even to her own soul. 
But pity was there—and a sense of inevi- 
tableness, of the continuance of things she 
was too weak to alter. 

Like the two women of the people ahead, 
she held Rudyard’s hand, as she walked 
beside him, till he was carried into the 
manager’s office near by. She was con- 
scious that on the other side of Rudyard 
was a tall figure that staggered and swayed 
as it moved on, and that two dark eyes were 
turned towards her ever and anon. 

Into those eyes she had looked but once 
since the rescue, but all that was necessary 
of gratitude was said in that one glance: 
“You have saved Rudyard—you, Ian,” it 
said. 

With Al’mah it was different. In the 
light of the open door of the manager’s 
office, she looked into Ian Stafford’s face. 
“He saved my life, you remember,” she 
said; “and you have saved his. I love 
you for it.” 

“T love you for it!’ Greatness of heart 
was speaking, not a woman’s emotions. 
The love she meant was of the sort which 
brings no darkness in its train. Men and 
women can speak of it without casting down 
their eyes or feeling a flush in their cheeks. 

To him came also the two women whose 
husbands, Jacob and Jabez, were restored 
to them. 

“Man, we luv ye!” one said, and the 
other laid a hand on his breast and nodded 
assent, adding, ‘‘Ay, we luv ye!” 

That was all; but greater love hath no 
man than this, that he lay down his life 
for his friend—and for his enemies, maybe. 
Enemies these two rescued men were in 
one sense—young socialists—enemies to 
the present social order, with faces set 
against the capitalist and the aristocrat and 
the landlord; yet in the crises of life dipping 
their hands in the same dish, drinking from 
the same cup, moved by the same sense of 
elementary justice, pity, courage, and love. 

“ Man, we luv yel’”’ And the women turned 
away to their own—to their capital, which 
in the slump of Fate had suffered no loss. 
It was theirs, complete, and paying large 
dividends. 

To the crowd, Brengyn, with gruff sin- 
cerity, said, loudly: “Jim Gawley he done 
as I knowed he’d do. He done his best, 
and he done it prime. We couldn’t ha’ got 
on wi’out him. But first there was Mr. 
Byng as had sense and knowledge more 


than any; an’ he couldn’t be denied; an’ 
there was Mr. Stafford—him-~’’ pointing 
to Ian, who, with misty eyes, was watching 
the women go back to their men. “He 
done his bit better nor any of us. And Mr. 
Byng and Jacob and Jabez, they can thank 
their stars that Mr. Stafford done his bit 
Jim’s all right, an’ I done my duty, I hop: 
but these two that ain’t of us, they do: 
more—Mr. Byng and Mr. Stafford. Here’. 
three cheers, lads—no, this ain’t a time {, 
cheerin’. But ye all ha’ got hands.” 

His hand caught Ian’s with the grip of 
that brotherhood which is as old as Adam 
and the hand of miner after miner did th 
same. 

The strike was over—at a price too big 
for human calculation; but it might hav 
been bigger still. 

Outside the open door of the manager’s 
office Stafford watched and waited till hy: 
saw Rudyard, with a little laugh, get slow! 
to his feet and stretch his limbs heavily. 
Then he turned away gloomily to the dark- 
ness of the hills. In his soul there was a 
depression as deep as in that of the singing 
woman. 

“Al’mah had her debt to pay, and | 
shall have mine,”’ he said, wearily. 


CHAPTER XV 
THE WORLD WELL LOST 


EOPLE were in London in September 
and October who seldom came before 
November. War was coming. Hundreds 
of families whose men were in the arm) 
came to be within touch of the War Office 
and Aldershot, and the capital of the 
Empire was overrun by intriguers, harmless 
and otherwise. There were ladies who 
hoped to influence officers in high comman« 
in favor of their husbands, brothers, or 
sons; subalterns of title who wished to be 
upon the staff of some famous general; 
colonels of character and courage and scant 
ability, craving commands; high-placed 
folk connected with great industrial, ship- 
ping, or commercial firms, who were used 
by these firms to get “their share” of con- 
tracts and other things which might be 
going; and patriotic amateurs who sought 
to make themselves notorious through 
some civilian auxiliary to war organization, 
like a voluntary field hospital or a home 
of convalescence. But men, too, of the 
real right sort, longing for chance of work 
in their profession of arms; ready for any- 
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thing, good for anything, brave to a miracle, 
made themselves fit by hard riding or walk- 
ing or rowing, or in some school of physical 
culture, that they might take a war job on, 
if and when it was going. 

Among all these Ian Stafford moved 
with an undercurrent of agitation and 
anxiety unseen in his face, step, motion, 
or gesture. For days he was never near 
the Foreign Office, and then for days he 
was there almost continuously; yet there 
was scarcely a day when he did not see 
Jasmine. Also there were few days in the 
week when Jasmine did not see M. Men- 
naval, the ambassador for Moravia—not 
always at her own house, but where the 
ambassador chanced to be of an evening, 
at a fashionable restaurant, or at some 
notable function. This situation had not 
been difficult to establish; and, once es- 
tablished, meetings between the lady and 
monsieur were arranged with that skill 
which belongs to woman and to diplo- 
macy. 

Once or twice at the beginning Jasmine’s 
chance question concerning the ambassa- 
dor’s engagements made M. Mennaval 
keen to give information as to his goings 
and comings. Thus if they met naturally, 


it was also so constantly that people gos- 
siped; but not to Jasmine’s grave dis- 
advantage, for M. Mennaval was thought 


to be less 
able. 

In that, however, he was somewhat 
maligned, for his penchant for. beautiful 
and “select” ladies had capacities of de- 
velopment almost unguessed. Previously 
Jasmine had never shown him any marked 
preference; and when, at first, he met her 
in toy. on her return from Wales he was 
no more than watchfully courteous and 
admiring. When, however, he found her 
in a receptive mood, and evidently taking 
pleasure in his society, his vanity expanded 
greatly. He at once became possessed by 
an absorbing interest in the woman who, 
of all others in London, had gifts which 
were not merely physical, but of a kind 
that stimulate the mind and rouse those 
sensibilities which are so easily dulled by 
dull and material people. Jasmine had 
her material side, but there was in her the 
very triumph of the imaginative also; 
and through it the material became alive, 
buoyant, and magnetic. 

Without that magnetic power which 
belonged to the sensuous part of her 


dangerous than impression- 
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she would not have gained control of M. 
Mennaval’s mind, for it was keen, suspici- 
ous, almost abnormally acute; and, while 
lacking real power, it protected itself against 
the power of others by assembled and 
well-disciplined adroitness and evasions. 

Very soon, however, Jasmine’s sensuous 
beauty, which in her desire to intoxicate 
him became voluptuousness, enveloped 
his brain in a mist of rainbow reflections. 
Under her deft questions and suggestions 
he allowed her to see the springs of his own 
diplomacy and the machinery inside the 
Moravian administration. She caught 
glimpses of its ambitions, its unscrupulous 
use of its position in international relations, 
to gain advantage for-itself, even by a 
dexterity which might easily bear an- 
other name, and by a sudden disregard 
of international attachments not unlike 
treachery. 

Rudyard was too busy to notice the more 
than cavalier attitude of M. Mennaval; 
and if he had noticed it, there would have 
been no intervention. Of late a lesion of 
his higher moral sense made him strange- 
ly insensitive to obvious things. He had 
an inborn chivalry, but the finest, truest 
chivalry was not his—that which carefully 
protects a woman from temptation by 
keeping her unostentatiously away from it; 
which remembers that vanity and the need 
for admiration drive women into pitfalls 
out of which they climb again maimed for 
life, if they climb at all. 

He trusted Jasmine absolutely, while 
there was, at the same time, a great unrest 
in his heart and life—an unrest which the 
accident at the Glencader mine, his own 
share in a great rescue, and her gratitude 
for his safety did little to remove. It 
produced no more than a passing effect 
upon Jasmine or upon himself. The very 
convention of making light of bravery 
and danger, which has its value, was in 
their case an evil, preventing them from 
facing the inner meaning of it all. If they 
had been less rich, if their house had been 
small, if their friends and acquaintances 
had been fewer, if... 

It was not by such incidents that they 
were to be awakened, and with the wild 
desire to make Stafford grateful to her, 
and owe her his success, the tragedy yonder 
must, in the case of Jasmine, have been ob- 
scured and robbed of its force. At Glen- 
cader Jasmine had not got beyond desire 
to satisfy a vanity, which was as deep in 
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her as life itself. It was to regain her hold 
upon a man who had once acknowledged 
her power and, in a sense, had bowed to 
her will. But that had changed, and, 
down beneath all her vanity and wilfulness, 
there was now a dangerous regard and 
passion for him which, under happy cir- 
cumstances, might have transformed her 
life—and his. Now it all served to twist 
her soul and darken her footsteps. On 
every hand she was engaged in a game 
of dissimulation, made the more dangerous 
by the thread of sincerity and desire run- 
ning through it all. Sometimes she started 
aghast at the deepening intrigue gathering 
in her path; at the deterioration in her hus- 
band; and at the hollow nature of her home 
life; but the excitement of the game she was 
playing, the ardor of the chase, was in her 
veins, and the spirit of great daring which 
had made her grandfather so notorious, so 
bizarre and successful, kept her gay with 
vitality and intellectual adventure. 

Day after day she had strengthened the 
cords by which she was drawing Ian to 
her; and in the confidence begotten of her 
services to him, of her influence upon M. 
Mennaval and the progress of her efforts, 
a new intimacy, different from any they 
had ever known, grew and thrived. Ian 
scarcely knew how powerful had become the 
feeling between them. He only realized that 
delight which comes from working with 
another for a cherished cause, the goal of 
one’s life, which has such deeper signifi- 
cance when the partner in the struggle 
is a woman. They both experienced that 
most seductive of all influences, a secret 
knowledge and a pact of mutual silence 
and purpose. 


“You trust me now?” Jasmine said at 
last one day, when she had been able to 
assure Ian that the end was very near, that 
M. Mennaval had turned his face from 
Slavonia, and had carried his government 
with him—almost. In the heir-apparent 
to the throne of Moravia, whose influence 
with the Moravian Prime Minister was con- 
siderable, there still remained one obdurate 
element; but Ian’s triumph only lacked 
the removal of this one obstructive factor, 
and thereafter England would be secure 
from foreign attack, if war came in South 
Africa. In that case Ian’s career might 
culminate at the head of the Foreign Office 
itself, or as representative of the throne in 
India, if he chose that splendid sphere. 


“You do trust me, Ian?” Jasmine re- 
peated, with a wistfulness as near reality 
as her own deceived soul could permit. 

With a sincerity as deep as one cx; 
have who embarks on enterprises in whi: 
one regrets the means in contemplation 0‘ 
the end, Ian replied: 

“Oh yes, yes! I trust you, Jas- 
mine, as I used todo when I was twent 
and you were seven. You have broug); 
back the boy in me. All the dreams . 
youth are in my heart again, all the gl 
of the distant sky of hope. I feel as thoug! 
I lived upon a hill-top, under some green- 
wood tree, and— 

“And ‘sported with Amaryllis in th: 
shade,’’’ she broke in with a little laug 
of triumph, her eyes brighter than he had 
ever seen them. They were glowing wit! 
a fire of excitement which was like a feve: 
devouring the spirit, with little dark, fiy- 
ing banners of fate or tragedy behind. 

Strange that 4.2 caught the inner meaning 
of it as he looked into her eyes now. In th 
depths of those eyes, where long ago he had 
drowned his spirit, it was as though he saw 
an army of reckless battalions marching 
to a great battle; but behind all were th: 
black wings of vultures—pinions of sorro\ 
following the gay brigades. Even as |y 
gazed at her, something ominous an 
threatening caught his heart, and, with th: 
end of his great enterprise in sight, a black 
premonition smothered him. 

But with a smile he said: “Well, it does 
look as though we are near the end of th: 
journey.” 

“ And ‘jouraeys end in lovers’ meeting,’”’ 
she whispered softly, lowered her eyes, and 
then raised them again to his. 

The light in them blinded him. Had he 
not always loved her—hefore any one came, 
before Rudyard came, before the world 
knew her? All that he had ever felt in the 
vanished days rushed upon him with 
intolerable force. Through his life-work, 
through his ambition, through helping him 
as no one else could have done at the time 
of crisis, she had reached the farthest con- 
fines of his nature. She had woven, thread 
by thread, the magic carpet of that secret 
companionship by which the best as the 
worst of souls are sometimes carried into 
a land enchanted—for a brief moment, 
before Fate stoops down and hangs 4 
veil of plague over the scene of beauty, 
passion, and madness. 

Her eyes, full of liquid fire, met his. 
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They half closed as her body swayed slight- 
ly toward him. 

With a cry, almost rough in its intensity, 
he caught her in his arms and buried his 
face in the soft harvest of her hair. “‘Jas- 
mine—Jasmine, my love!’’ he murmured. 

Suddenly she broke from him. “Oh no 
—oh no, Ian! The work is not done. I 
can’t take my pay before I have earned it 
—such pay—such pay!” 

He caught her hands and held them fast. 
“Nothing can alter what is. It stands. 
Whatever the end, whatever happens to 
the thing I want to do, I—”’ 

He drew her closer. 

“You say this before we know what 
Moravia will do, you—oh, Ian, tell me it is 
not simply gratitude, and because I tried 
to help you; not only because— 

He interrupted her with a passionate 
gesture. “It belonged at first to what you 
were doing for me. Now it is by itself, 
that which, for good or ill, was to be between 
you and me, the foreordained thing.” 

She drew back her head with a laugh of 
vanity and pride and bursting joy. ‘Ah, 
it doesn’t matter now!” she said. “It 
doesn’t matter!” 

He looked at her questioningly. 

“Oh, nothing matters now!”’ she repeated, 
less enigmatically. She stretched her arms 
up joyously, radiantly. 

“The world well lost!” she cried. 

Her reckless mood possessed him also. 
They breathed that air which intoxicates, 
before it turns heavy with calamity and 
stifles the whole being; by which none ever 
thrived, though many have sought nourish- 
ment in daring draughts of it. 

“The world well lost!” he repeated, and 
his lips sought hers. 


Her determined patience had triumphed. 
Hour by hour, by being that to his plans, 
to his work of life, which no one else could 
be, she had won back what she had lost, 
when the Rand had emptied into her lap 
its millions, at the bidding of her material 


soul. With infinite tact and skill she had 
accomplished her will. The man she had 
lost was hers again. What it must mean, 
what it must do, what price must be paid 
for this which her spirit willed and desired, 
had never yet been estimated. But her 
will had been supreme, and she took all 
out of the moment which was possible to 
mortal pleasure. 

Like the Columbus, however, who plants 
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his flag upon the cliffs of a new land, and 
then, leaving his vast prize unharvested, 
retreats upon the sea by which he came, 
so Ian suddenly realized that here was no 
abiding-place for his love. It was no home 
for his faith, for those joys which the sane 
take gladly, when it is right to take them, 
and the mad long for and die for when 
their madness becomes unbearable. 

A clotd suddenly passed over him, dark- 
ened his eyes, made his bones like water. 
For, whatever might come, he knew in his 
heart of hearts that the “old paths” were 
the only paths which he could tread in peace 
—or tread at all without the ruin of all he 
had slowly builded. 

Jasmine, however, did not see his look 
or realize the sudden physical change which 
passed over him, leaving him cold and 
numbed; for a servant now entered with a 
note. 

Seeing the handwriting on the envelope, 
with an exclamation of excitement and sur- 
prise, Jasmine tore the letter open. One 
glance was sufficient. 

“Moravia is ours—ours, Ian!” she cried, 
and thrust the letter into his hands. 


“Dearest lady,” it ran, “the Crown has 
intervened successfully. The Heir Apparent 
has been set aside. The understanding may 
now be ratified. May I dine with you 
to-night? Yours, M. 


“PS.—You are the first to know, but I 
have also sent a note to your young friend, 
Ian Stafford. Mais, he cannot say, ‘Alone 
I did it!’ M.” 


“Thank God—thank God, for England!’’ 
said Ian, solemnly, the greater thing in him 
deeply stirred. ‘Now let war come, if 
it must; for we can do our work without 
interference. 

“Thank God!’ he repeated, fervently, 
and the light in his eyes was clearer and 
burned brighter than the fire which had 
filled them during the past few moments. 

Then he clasped her rapturously in his 
arms again. 


As Ian drove swiftly in a hansom to the 
Foreign Office. his brain putting in array 
and reviewing the acts which must flow 
from this international agreement now made 
possible, the note Mennaval had writ- 
ten Jasmine flashed before his eyes: “ Dear- 
est lady. ... May I dine with you to-night? ... 
M.” 
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His face flushed. There was something 
exceedingly familiar—more in the tone of 
the words than the words themselves— 
which irritated and humiliated him. What 
she had done for him apparently warranted 
this intimate, self-assured tone on the part 
of Mennaval, the philanderer. His pride 
smarted. His rose of triumph had its 
thorns. 

A letter from Mennaval was at the 
Foreign Office awaiting him. He carried 
it to the Prime Minister, who read it with 
grave satisfaction. 

“Tt is just in time, Stafford,” he re- 
marked. “‘Youranitclose. We will clinch 
it instantly. Let us have the code.” 

As the Prime Minister turned over the 
pages of the code, he said, dryly: “I hear from 
Pretoria, through Mr. Byng, that Presi- 
dent Kruger is sending an ultimatum to- 
morrow. I fear he will have the laugh on 
us, for ours is not ready. We have to make 
sure of this thing first! . . . I wonder how 
Landrassy will take it.” 

He chuckled deeply. “Landrassy made 
a good fight, but you made a better one, 
Stafford. I shouldn’t wonder if you got 
on in diplomacy,” he added, with quizzical 
humor. . . . “Ah, here is the code! Now to 
clinch it all before Oom Paul’s insult ar- 
rives.”’ 


CHAPTER XVI 
THE COMING OF THE BAAS 


“THE Baas — where is the Baas?” 

Barry Whalen turned with an angry 
snort to the figure in the doorway. “Here’s 
the sweet Krool again!”’ he said. “Here’s 
the faithful, loyal offspring of the Vaal, 
the bulwark of—the Baas.... For God’s 
sake smile for once in your life!” he growled 
with an oath, and, snatching up a glass of 
whiskey and water, threw the contents at 
the Boer. 

Krool did not stir, and some of the liquid 
caught him in the face. Slowly he drew out 
an old yellow handkerchief and wiped his 
cheeks, his eyes fixed with a kind of imper- 
sonal scrutiny on Barry Whalen and the 
scene before him. 

The night was well forward, and an air 
of recklessness and dissipation pervaded 
this splendid room in De Lancy Scovel’s 
house. The air was thick with tobacco 
smoke, trays were scattered about, laden 
with stubs of cigars and ashes, and emp- 
ty and half-filled glasses were everywhere. 


Some of the party had already gone, their 
gaming instinct satisfied for the night, their 
pockets lighter than when they came: 
and the tables where they had sat were 
in a state of disorder more suggestive of a 
“dive” than of the house of one who lived 
in Grosvenor Square. 

No servant came to clear away the things. 
It was a rule of this establishment that at 
midnight the household went to bed, and 
the host and his guests looked after them- 
selves thereafter. The friends of De Lancy 
Scovel calied him “Cupid,” because of his 
cherubic face, but he was more gnome 
than cherub at heart. Having come into 
his fortune by being a henchman to abler 
men than himself, he was almost over- 
zealous to retain it, knowing that he could 
never get it again; yet he was hospitable 
with the income he had to spend. He was 
the Beau Brummel of that coterie which laid 
the foundation of prosperity on the Rand; 
and his house was a marvel of order and 
crude elegance—save when he had his 
roulette and poker parties, and then it 
was the shambles of murdered niceties. 
Twice or thrice a week his friends met 
here; and it was not mendaciously said that 
small fortunes were lost and won within 
these walls “between drinks.” 

The critical nature of things on the Rand 
did not lessen the gaming or the late hours, 
the theatrical entertainments and social 
functions at which Al’mah or another 
sang at a fabulous fee; or from which a 
dancer took away a pocketful of gold— 
partly fee. Only a few of all the group, 
great and small, kept a quiet pace and 
cherished their nerves against possible 
crisis or disaster; and these were consumed 
by inward anxiety, because all the others 
looked to them for a lead, for policy, for 
the wise act and the manceuvre that would 
win. 

Rudyard Byng was the one person who 
seemed equally compact of both elements. 
He was a powerful figure in the financial 
inner circle; but he was one of those who 
frequented De Laney Scovel’s house; and 
he had, in his own house, a roulette-table 
and a card-room like a banqueting-hall. 
Wallstein, Wolff, Barry Whalen, Fleming, 
Hungerford and the others of the inner 
circle he laughed at in a good-natured 
way for coddling themselves, and called 
them—not without some truth — valetu- 
dinarians. Indeed, the hard life of the 
Rand in the early days, with the 
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bad liquor and the high veldt air, had 
brought to most of the Partners inner 
physical troubles of some kind; and their 
general abstention was not quite voluntary 
moral purpose. 

Of them all, except De Lancy Scovel, 
Rudyard was most free from any real dis- 
ease or physical weakness which could call 
for the care of a doctor. With a powerful 
constitution, he had kept his general health 
fairly, though strange fits of depression had 
consumed him of late, and the old strong 
spring and resilience seemed going, if not 
gone, from his mind and body. He was not 
that powerful virile animal of the day when 
he caught Al’mah in his arms and carried 
her off the stage at Covent Garden. He 
was vaguely conscious of the great change 
in him; and Barry Whalen, who, with all 
his faults, would have gone to the gallows 
for kim, was ever vividly conscious of it, 
and helplessly resented the change. At 
the time of the Jameson Raid Rudyard 
Byng had gripped the situation with skill, 
decision, and immense resource, giving as 
much help to the government of the day 
as to the colleagues and all British folk 
on the Rand. 

But another raid was nearing, a raid 
upon British territory this time. The 
Rand would be the centre of a great war, 
and Rudyard Byng was not the man he had 
been, in spite of his show of valor and 
vigor at the Glencader mine. Indeed, that 
incident had shown a certain physical de- 
generacy—he had been too slow in recover- 
ing from the few bad hours spent in that 
death-trap. The government at White- 
hall still consulted him, still relied upon his 
knowledge and his natural tact; but secret 
as his conferences were with the authorities, 
they were not so secret that criticism was 
not viciously at work. Women jealous of 
Jasmine, financiers envious of Rudyard, 
Imperial politicians resentful of his in- 
fluence, did their best to present him in the 
worst light possible. It was more than 
whispered that he sat too long over his wine, 
and that his desire for fiery liquid at other 
than meal-times was not in keeping with 
the English climate, but belonged to lands 
of drier weather and more absorptive air. 


“What damned waste!” was De Lancy 
Scovel’s attempt at wit as Krool dried his 
face and put the yellow handkerchief back 


into his pocket. The others laughed idly 
and bethought themselves of their own 
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glasses, and the croupier again set the ball 
spinning and drew their eyes, 

“Jouez, messieurs!” the croupier called, 
monotonously, and the jingle of coins fol 
lowed, 

“The Baas! Where is the Baas?” came 
again the harsh voice from the doorway, 
said 


“What 


went an hour ago,” 
De Lancy Scovel, coming forward, 
is it, Krool?” 

“The Baas 

“The Baas!’’ mocked 
swinging round again. 


7 He Is gone 


Barry Whalen, 
“The Baas is gone 
to find a rope to tie Oom Paul to a tree, as 
Oom Paul tied you at Lichtenburg!” 

Slowly Krool’s eyes went round the room, 
and then settled on Barry Whalen’s face 
with owl-like gravity. “What the Baas 
does goes good,” he said, “When the Baas 
ties, Alles zal recht komes !"’ 

He turned away now with impudent 
slowness, then suddenly twisted his body 
round and made a grimace of animal hatred 
ai Barry Whalen, his teeth shoving like 
those of a wolf. 

“The Baas will live as long as he want,”’ 
he added, “but Oom Paul will have your 
heart—and plenty more,”’ he added, malev- 
olently, and moved into the darkness with- 
out, closing the door behind him. 

A shudder passed through the circle, for 
the uncanny face and the weird utterance 
had the strange reality of fate. A gloom fell 
on the gamblers suddenly, and they slowly 
drew into a group, looking half furtively at 
one another. 

The wheel turned on the roulette-table, 
the ball clattered. 

“Rien de plus!” called the croupier; but 
no coins had fallen on the green cloth, and 
the wheel stopped spinning for the night, 
as though by common consent. 

“Krool will murder you some day, 
Barry,” said Fleming, with irritation. 
“What’s the sense in saying things like 
that to a servant?” 

“How long ago did Rudyard leave?’ 
asked De Lancy Scovel, curiously. ‘I 
didn’t see him go. He didn’t say good 
night to me. Did he to you—to any of 
you?” 

“Yes, he said to me he was going,” re- 
joined Barry Whalen. 

“And to me,” said Melville, the Pole, 
who in the early days in Jo’burg had been a 
caterer. His name then had been Joseph 
Zobieski, but this did not fit well with the 
English language, it seemed to jar its eu- 
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phony—and he had searched the directory 
of London till he found the impeachably 
English combination of Clifford Melville. 
He had then cut his hair and put himself 
into the hands of a tailor in Conduit Street, 
and they had turned him into—what he 
was. 

“Yes, Byng thaid good night to me— 
deah old boy!” he repeated. “‘I’m so 
damned thleepy, and I have to be up early 
in the morning,’ he thaid to me.” 

“Byng’s example’s good enough. I’m 
off,” said Fleming, stretching up his arms 
and yawning. 

“Byng ought to get up earlier in the 
morning—much earlier,” interposed De 
Lancy Scovel, with a meaning note in his 
voice. 

“Why?” growled out Barry Whalen. 

“He'd see the Outlander early bird after 
the young domestic worm,” was the slow 
reply. 

For a moment a curious silence fell upon 
the group. It was as though some one had 
heard what had been said—some one who 
ought not to have heard. 

And that is exactly what had happened. 
Rudyard had not gone home. He had 
started to do so; but, remembering that he 
had told Krool to come at twelve o’clock 
if any cables arrived, that he might go 
himself to the cable-office, if necessary, and 
reply, he passed from the hallway into a 
little room off the eard-room, where there 
was a sofa, and threw himself down to rest 
and think. He knew that the crisis in South 
Africa must come within a few hours; that 
Oom Paul would present an ultimatum 
before the British government was ready to 
act, and that preparations must be made 
on the morrow to meet all chances and 
consequences. Preparations there had been, 
but conditions altered from day to day, and 
what had been arranged yesterday morning 
required modification this evening. 

He was not heedless of his responsibili- 
ties because he was at these gaming- 
tables; but these were days when he could 
not bear to be alone. Yet he could not 
find pleasure in the dinner-parties arranged 
by Jasmine, though he liked to be with her 
—liked so much to be with her, and yet 
wondered how it was he was not happy 
when he was beside her. This night, how- 
ever, he had especially wished to be alone 
with her, to dine with her 4 deux, and he 
had been disappointed to find that she had 
arranged a little dinner and a theatre-party. 


With a sigh he had begged her to arrange 
her party without him, and, in unusual 
depression, he had joined “the gang,”’ as 
Jasmine called it, at De Lancy Scovel’s 
house. 

Here he moved in a kind of gloom, and 
had a feeling as though he were walking 
among pitfalls. A dread seemed to de- 
scend upon him and deaden his natural 
buoyancy. At dinner he was fitful in con- 
versation, yet inclined to be critical of the 
talk around him. Upon those who talked 
excitedly of war and its consequences, with 
perverse spirit he fell like a sledge-hammer, 
and proved their information or judgment 
wrong. Then, again, he became amiable 
and almost sentimental in his attitude tow- 
ard them all, gripping the hands of two or 
three with a warmth which more than sur- 
prised them. It was as though he was 
subconsciously aware of some great im- 
pending change. It may be there whis- 
pered through the clouded space that lies 
between the dwelling-house of Fate and the 
place where a man’s soul lives the voice 
of that Other Self, which every man has, 
warning him of darkness, or red ruin, or a 
heart-break coming on. 

However that may be, he had played a 
good deal during the evening, had drunk 
more than enough brandy and soda, had 
then grown suddenly heavy-hearted and 
inert. At last he had said good night, and 
had fallen asleep in the little dark room 
adjoining the card-room. 

Was it that Other Self which is allowed 
to come to us as our trouble or our doom 
approaches, who called sharply in his ear as 
De Lancy Scovel said, “Byng ought to 
get up earlier in the morning— much 
earlier!” 

Rudyard wakened upon the words without 
stirring—just a wide opening of the eyes 
and a moveless body. He listened with, 
as it were, a new sense of hearing, so 
acute, so clear, that it was as though his 
friends talked loudly in his very ears. 
“He'd see the Outlander early bird after the 
young domestic worm.” 

His heart beat so loud that it seemed his 
friends must hear it, in the moment’s 
silence following these suggestive words. 

“Here, there’s enough of this!’ said 
Barry Whalen, sharply, upon the stillness. 
“Tt’s nobody’s business, anyhow. Let’s 
look ‘after ourselves, and we’ll have enough 
to do, or I don’t know any of us.” 

“Oh, ft’s no good pretending!” said 
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“There isn’t one of us but ‘d put 
urselves out a great lot for Byng. It 
sn’t human nature to sit still and do 
naught, and say naught, when things aren't 
roing right for him in the place where things 
matter most.” 

“Can't he Doesn't he any- 
thing?” said a little wizened lawyer, irri- 
tably, one who had never been married, the 
olicitor of three of their great companies. 
of course he doesn’t If he 
saw, there’d be hell—at least!” said Barry 
Whalen, scornfully. 

‘He’s as blind as a bat,” sighed Fleming. 

“He got into the wrong garden and 
picked the wrong flower—wrong for him,”’ 
said another voice. 

“ A passion-flower, not the flower her name 
is,” added De Lancy Scovel, with a re- 
flective cynicism. 

“They thay there’s no doubt about it 
she’s throwing herself away, Ruddy isn’t 
in it, deah old boy, so they thay,” inter- 
posed Clifford Melville, alias Joseph Zo- 
bieski of Posen. ‘Diplomathy is all very 
well, but thith kind of diplomathy is not 
good for the thoul.’’ He laughed as only 
one of his kidney can laugh. 

Upon the laugh there came a_ hoarse 
growl of anger. Barry Whalen was stand- 
ing above Mr. Clifford Melville with rage 
in every fibre, threat in every muscle. 

“Shut up—curse you, Zobieski! It's 
for us, for any and every one, to cut the 
throats of anybody that says a word against 
her. We've all got to stand together. 
Byng forever, is our cry, and Byng’s wife 
is Byng—before the world. We've got 
to help him—got to help him, I say.” 

“Well, you’ve got to tell him first. He’s 
got to know it first,’’ interposed Fleming; 
“and it’s not a job I’m taking on. When 
Byng’s asleep he takes a lot of waking, and 
he’s asleep in this thing.” 

“And the world’s too wide awake,” 
said De Lancy Scovel, acidly. “One way 
or another Byng’s got to be waked. It’s 
only him can put it right.”’ 

No one spoke for a moment, for all saw 
that Barry Whalen was about to say some- 
thing important, coming forward to the 
table impulsively for the purpose, when a 
noise from the darkened room beyond fell 
upon the silence. 

De Lancy Scovel heard, Fieming heard, 
others heard, and turned towards the little 
room. Zobieski touched Barry Whalen’s 
arm, and they all stood waiting while a 
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hand slowly opened wide the door of the 
little room, and, white with a mastered agita- 
tion, Byng appeared. 

For a moment he looked them all full in 
the face, yet as though he did not see them; 
and then, without a word, as they stepped 
aside to make way for him, he passed down 
the room to the outer hallway. 

At the door he turned and looked at 
them again. Scorn, anger, pride, im- 
pregnated with a sense of horror, were in 
his face. His white lips opened to speak, 
but closed again, and, turning, he stepped 
out of their sight. 


No one followed. They knew their man. 


“My God, how he hates us!’’ said Barry 
Whalen, and sank into a chair at the table, 
with his head betweer. his hands. 

The cheeks of the little wizened lawyer 
glistened with tears, and De Lancy Scovel 
threw open a window and leaned out, look- 
ing into the night remorsefully. 


CHAPTER XVII 
Is THERE NO FOR THESE 


LOWLY, heavily, like one drugged, 
Rudyard Byng made his way through 

the streets, oblivious of all around him. His 
brain was like some engine pounding at 
high pressure, while all his body was cold 
and lethargic. His anger at those he left 
behind was almost madness, his humilia- 
tion was unlike anything he had ever known. 
In one sense he was not a man of the world. 
All his thoughts and moods and habits 
had been essentially primitive, even in the 
high social and civilized surroundings of his 
youth; and when he went to South Africa, 
it was to come into his own—the large, 
simple, rough, adventurous life. His power- 
ful and determined mind was confined in 
its scope to the big essential things. It had 
a rare political adroitness, but it had little 
intellectual subtlety. It had had no prep- 
aration for the situation now upon him, 
and its accustomed capacity was suddenly 
paralyzed. Like some huge ship staggered 
by the sea, it took its punishment with 
heayy, sullen endurance. Socially he had 
never, as it were, seen through a ladder; 
and Jasmine’s almost uncanny brilliance of 
repartee and skill in the delicate contest 
of the mind had ever been a wonder to him, 
though less so of late than earlier in their 
married life. Perhaps this was because his 
senses were more used to it, more blunted; 
or was it because something had gone from 
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her—that freshness of mind and body, that 
resilience of temper and spirit, without 
which all talk is travail and weariness? 
He had never thought it out, though he 
was dimly conscious of some great loss 
—of the light gone from the evening sky. 

Yes, it was always in the evening that he 
had most longed to see “his girl’; when the 
day’s work was dene; when the political 
and financial stress had subsided; or when 
he had abstracted himself from it all and 
turned his face toward home. For the 
big place in Park Lane had really been home 
to him, chiefly because, or alone because, 
Jasmine had made it what it was; because in 
every room, in every corner, was the prod- 
uct of her taste and design. It had been 
home because it was associated with her. 
But of late—ever since his five months’ 
visit to South Africa without her the year 
before—there had come a change, at first 
almost imperceptibie, then broadening and 
deepening. 

At first it had vexed and surprised him; 
but at length it had become a feeling nat- 
ural to, and in keeping with, a scheme of 
life in which they saw little of each other, 
because they saw so much of other people. 
His primitive soul had rebelled against it 
at first, not bitterly, but confusedly; be- 
cause he knew that he did not know why 
it was; and he thought that if he had pa- 
tience he would come to understand it 
in time. But the understanding did not 
come, and on that ominous, prophetic day 
before they went to Glencader, the day when 
Ian Stafford had dined with Jasmine alone 
after their meeting in Regent Street, there 
had been a wild, aching protest against it 
all. Not against Jasmine; he did not blame 
her; he only realized that she was different 
from what he had thought she was; that they 
were both different from what they had 
been; and that the light had gone from the 
evening sky. 

But from first to last he had always 
trusted her. It had never crossed his mind, 
when she “made up” to men in her brilliant, 
provoking, intoxicating way, that there was 
any lack of loyalty te him. It simply never 
crossed his mind. She was his wife, his 
girl, his flower which he had plucked; and 
there it was, for the universe to see, for 
the universe to heed as a matter of course. 
For himself, since he had married her, he 
had never thought of another woman for 
an instant, except either to admire or to 
criticize her; and his criticism was, as 


Jasmine had said, “infantile.” The » 
of it was, he was married to the wom 
of his choice, she was married to the maz 
her choice; and there it was, there it was 
great, eternal, settled fact. It was not 
thing for speculation or doubt or recons 
eration. 

Always, when he had been troubled 
late years, his mind had involuntarily floy 
to South Africa, as a bird flies to its n 
in the distant trees for safety, from 1 
spoiler or from the storm. And now, as | 
paced the streets with heavy, alnx 
blundering tread,—so did the weight 
slander drag him down—his thoughts su 
denly saw a picture which had gone de: 
down into his soul in far-off days. It w 
after a struggle with Lobengula, w! 
blood had been shed and lives lost, and +! 
backbone of barbarism had been brok: 
south of the Zambesi for ever and ever «1 
ever. He had buried two companions 
arms whom he had loved in that w: 
which only those know who face danger « 
the plain, by the river, in the mountaii 
or on the open road together. After th: 
had been laid to rest in the valley whe: 
the great baboons came down to wat: 
the simple cortége pass, where a stray lio: 
stole across the path leading to the grav 
he had gone on alone to a spot ii 
the Matoppos, since made famous and 
sacred. 

Where John Cecil Rhodes sleeps on that 
high plateau of convex hollow stone, wit! 
the great natural pillars standing round 
like sentinels, and all the rugged unfin- 
ished hills tumbling away to an unpeopled 
silence, he came to rest his sorrowing 
soul. The woods, the wild animal lif 
had been left behind, and only a peacefu! 
middle world between God and man greeted 
his stern eyes. 

Now, here in London, at that corner wher 
the lonely white statue stands by London- 
derry House, as he moved in a dream o! 
pain, with vast weights like giant manacles 
hampering every footstep, inwardly raging 
that into his sweet garden of home the vile 
elements of slander had been thrown, yet 
with a terrible and vague fear that some- 
thing had gone terribly wrong with him, 
that far-off day spent at the Matoppos 
flashed upon his sight. 

Through streets upon streets he had walk- 
ed, far, far out of his way, subconsciously 
giving himself time to recover before he 
reached his home; unti! the green quiet of 
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Hyde Park, the soft depths of its empty 
spaces, the companionable and commend- 
able trees, greeted his senses. Then, 
here, suddenly there swam before his eyes 
the bright sky over those scarred and jagged 
hills beyond the Matoppos, purple and gray, 
ind red and amethyst and gold, and his 
soul’s sight went out over the interminable 
distance of loveliness and desolation which 
only ended where the world began again, 
the world of fighting men. He saw once 
more that tumbled waste of primeval crea- 
tion, like a crazed sea agitated by some 
Horror underneath, and suddenly trans- 
fixed in its plunging turmoil—a frozen 
concrete sorrow, with all active pain gone. 
He heard the loud echo of his feet upon that 
hollow plateau of rock, with convex skin 
of stone laid upon convex skin, and then 
suddenly the solid rock which gave no echo 
under his tread, where Rhodes lies buried. 
He saw all at once, in the shining horizon 
at different points, black, angry, marauding 
storms arise and roar and burst; while all 
the time above his head there was nothing 
but sweet sunshine, into which the mists 
of the distant storms drifted, and rain- 
bows formed above him. Upon those hol- 
low rocks the bellow of the storms was like 
the rumbling of the wheels of a million gun- 
carriages; and yet high overhead there were 
only the bright sun and faint drops of rain 
falling like mystic pearls. 

And then followed—he could hear it 
again, so plainly, as his eyes now sought 
the friendly shades of the beeches and the 
elms yonder in Hyde Park!—upon the air 
made denser by the storm, the call of a lonely 
bird from one side of the valley. The note 
was deep and strong and clear, like the bell- 
bird of the Australian salt bush plains 
beyond the Darling River, and it rang out 
across the valley, as though its soul desired 
its mate; and then was still. A moment, 
and there came across the valley from the 
other side, stealing deep sweetness from 
the hollow rocks, the answer of the bird 
which had heard her master’s call. An- 
swering, she called too, the viens ici of 
kindred things; and they came nearer 
and nearer and nearer, until at last their 
two voices were one. 

In that wild space there had been worked 
out one of the great wonders of creation, 
and under the dim lamps of Park Lane, 
in his black, shocked mood, Rudyard re- 
called it all by no will of his own. Upon 
his eye and brain the picture had been reg- 
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istered, and in its appointed time, with an 
automatic suggestion of which he was igno- 
rant and innocent, it came to play its part 
and to transform him. 

The thought of it all was like a cool hand 
laid upon his burning brow. It gave him 


a glimpse of the morning of life. 
The light was gone from the evening sky. 
But was it gone forever? 


As he entered his house now he saw 
upon a Spanish table in the big hall a 
solitary bunch of white roses—a touch of 
simplicity in an area of fine artifice. Re- 
garding it a moment, black thoughts reced- 
ed, and choosing a flower, from the vase he 
went slowly up the stairs to Jasmine’s room. 

He would give her this rose as the symbol 
of his faith and belief in her, and then tell 
her frankly what he had heard at De 
Lancy Scovel’s house. 

For the moment it did not occur to him 
that she might not be at home. It gave 
him a shock when he opened the door and 
found the room empty. On her bed, like 
a mesh of white clouds, lay the soft linen 
and lace and the delicate clothes of the 
night; and by the bed were her tiny blue 
slippers to match the blue dressing-gown. 
Some gracious things for morning wear hung 
over a chair; an open book with a little 
cluster of violets and a tiny mirror lay upon 
a table beside a sofa; a footstool was placed 
at a considered angle for her well-known 
seat on the sofa where the soft-blue lamp- 
shade threw the light upon her book; and 
a little desk with Dresden-china inkstand 
and penholder had little pockets of ribbon- 
tied letters and bills—even business had an 
air of taste where Jasmine was. And there 
on a table beside her bed was a large silver- 
framed photograph of himself turned at an 
angle toward the pillow where she would 
lay her head. 

How tender and delicate and innocent 
it all was! He looked round the room 
with new eyes, as though seeing everything 
for the first time. There was another pho- 
tograph of himself on her dressing-table. 
It had no companion there; but on another 
table near were many photographs; four of 
women, the rest of men: celebrities, old 
friends like Ian Stafford —and M. Men- 
naval. 

His face hardened. De Lancy Scovel’s 
black slander swept through his veins like 
fire again, his heart came up in his throat, 
his fingers clenched. 
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Presently, as he stood with clouded face 
and mist in his eyes, Jasmine’s maid en- 
tered, and, surprised at seeing him, retreated 
again, but her eyes fastened for a moment 
strangely on the white rose he held in his 
hand. Her glance at it drew his own at- 
tention to it again. Going over to the 
gracious and luxurious bed, with its blue 
silk canopy, he laid the white rose on her 
pillow. Somehow it was more like an offer- 
ing to the dead than a lover’s tribute to the 
living. His eyes were fogged, his lips were 
set. But ali he was then in mind and body 
and soul he laid with the rose on her pillow. 

As he left the rose there, his eyes wander- 
ed slowly over this retreat of rest and sleep: 
white robe-de-nuit, blue silk canopy, blue 
slippers, blue dressing-gown—all blue, the 
color in which he had first seen her. 

Slowly he turned away at last and went 
to his own room. But the picture followed 
him. It kept shining in his eyes. Krool’s 
face suddenly darkened it. 

“You did not ring, Baas,”’ Krool said. 

Without a word Rudyard waved him 
away, a sudden and unaccountable fury 
in his mind. Why did the sight of Krool 
vex him so? 

“Come back!”’ he said, angrily, before the 
door of the bedroom closed. 

Krool returned. 

““Weren’t there any cables? Why didn’t 
you come to Mr. Scovel’s at midnight, as I 
told you ?” 

“ Baas, I was there at midnight, but they 
all say you come home, Baas. There the 
cable—two!”’ He pointed to the dressing- 
table. 

Byng snatched them, tore them open, 
read them. 

One had the single word, “ To-morrow!”’ 
The other said, “Prepare.” The code 
had been abandoned. Tragedy needs few 
words. 

They meant that to-morrow Kruger’s 
ultimatum would be delivered and that the 
worst must be faced. 

He glanced at the cables in silence, while 
Krool watched him narrowly, covertly, with 
a depth of purpose which made his face 
uncanny. 

“That will do, Krool; wake me at seven,” 
he said, quietly, but with suppressed 
malice in his tone. 

Why was it that at that moment he could, 
with joy, have taken Krool by the neck 
and throttled him? All the bitterness, 
anger, and rage that he had felt an hour 
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ago concentrated themselves upon Kroo! 
—without reason, without cause. Or was 
it that his deeper Other Self had whispere 
something to his mind about Krool, some- 
thing terrible and malign? 

In this new mood he made up his mind 
that he would not see Jasmine till the morn- 
ing. Howlate she was! It was one o’clock 
and yet this was not the season. She ha 
not gone to a ball, nor were these the months 
of late parties. 

As he tossed in his bed and his hea 
turned restlessly on his pillow, Krool’s fac: 
kept coming before him, and it was th 
last thing he saw, ominous and strang: 
before he fell into a heavy but troubled 
sleep. 

Perhaps the most troubled moment of tl. 
night came an hour after he went to bed. 

Then it was that a face bent over hin 
for a minute, a fair face, with little line: 
contracting the ripe lips, which were redde1 
than usual, with eyes full of a fevered 
brightness. But how harmonious and 
sweetly ordered was the golden hair above! 
Nothing was gone from its lustre, nothing 
robbed it of its splendor. It lay upon he: 
forehead like a crown. In its richness i 
seemed a little too heavy for the tired face 
beneath, almost too imperial for so slight 
and delicate a figure. 

Rudyard stirred in his sleep murmur 
ing as she leaned over him; and hi 
head fell away from her hand as she stretch- 
ed out her fingers with a sudden air of pity 
—of hopelessness, as it might seem from 
her look. His face restlessly turned to 
the wall—a vexed, stormy, anxious face 
and head, scarred by the whip of that over- 
lord more cruel and tyrannous than Time, 
the Miserable Mind. 

She drew back with a little shudder 
“Poor Ruddy!” she said, as she had said 
that evening when Ian Stafford came to her 
again after the estranging and scornful 
years, and she had watched Rudyard leave 
her—to her Fate and to her Folly. 

“Poor Ruddy!” 

With a sudden frenzied motion of her 
hands she caught her breath, as though 
some pain had seized her. Her eyes almost 


closed with the shame that reached out 
from her heart, as though to draw the veil 
of her eyelids over the murdered thing 
before her—murdered hope, slaughtered 
peace: the peace of that home they had 
watched burn slowly before their eyes 
in the years which the locust had eaten. 
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Which the locust had eaten! Yes, it was 
that. More than once she had heard Rud- 
yard tell of a day on the veldt when the dop- 
per farmer surveyed his abundant fields 
with joy, with the gay sun flaunting it 
above; and suddenly there came a white 
cloud out of the west, which made a weird 
humming, a sinister sound. It came with 
shining scales glistening in the light and 
settled on the land acre upon acre, morgen 
upon morgen; and when it rose again 
the fields, ready for the harvest, were like 
a desert—the fields which the locust had 
eaten. So had the years been, in which 
Fortune had poured gold and opportunity 
and unlimited choice into her lap. She 
had used them all; but she had forgotten 
to look for the Single Secret, which, like 
a key, unlocks all doors in the House of 
Happiness. 

“Poor Ruddy!” she said, but even as 
she said it for the second time a kind of 
anger seemed to seize her. 

“Oh, you fool! you fool!”’ she whispered, 
fiercely. “What did you know of women! 
Why didn’t you make me be good! Why 
didn’t you master me—the steel on the 
wrist—the steel on the wrist!’ 

With a little burst of misery and futile 
rage she went from the room, her foot- 
steps uneven, her head bent. One of the 
open letters she carried dropped from her 
hand on the floor of the hall outside. She 
did not notice it. But as she passed inside 
her door a shadowy figure at the end of the 
hall watched her, saw the letter drop, and 
moved stealthly forward towards it. It 
was Krool. 


How heavy her head was! Her worship- 
ing maid, near dead with fatigue, watched 
her furtively, but avoided the eyes in the 
mirror which had a half-angry look, a look 
at once disturbed and elated, reckless and 
pitiful. Marie was no reader of souls, 
but there was something here beyond the 
usual, and she moved and worked with 
unusual circumspection and lightness of 
touch. Presently she began to unloose the 
coils of golden hair; but Jasmine stopped 
her with a gesture of weariness. 

“No, don’t!” she said. “I can’t stand 
your touch to-night, Marie. I’ll do the rest 
myself. My head aches so. Good night.” 

“T will be so light with it, madame,” 
Marie said, protestingly. 

“No, no. Please go. But the morning, 
quite early.” 
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“The hour, madame?” 
“When the letters come, as soon as the 
letters come, Marie—the first post. Wake 
me then.” 

She watched the door close, then turned 
to the mirror in front of her and looked 
at herself with eyes in which brooded a 
hundred thoughts and feelings: thoughts 
contradictory, feelings opposed, imaginings 
conflicting, reflections that changed with 
each moment, and all under the spell of a 
passion which had become in the last few 
hours the most powerful influence her life 
had ever known. Right or wrong, and it 
was wrong, horribly wrong; wise or unwise, 
and how could the wrong be wise! she knew 
she was under a spell stronger than self- 
indulgence, more tyrannous than death, 
demanding more sacrifices than the gods 
of Hellas. 

Self-indulgent she had been, reckless and 
wilful and terribly modern, taking sweets 
where she found them. She had tried to 
squeeze the orange dry, in the vain belief 
that Wealth and Beauty can take what 
they want, when they want it, and that 
happiness will come by purchase; only to 
find one day that the thing you have bought, 
like a slave that revolts, stabs you in your 
sleep, and you wake with wide-eyed agony 
only to die, or to live with—the light gone 
from the evening sky. 

Suddenly, with the letters in her hand 
with which she had entered the room, she 
saw the white rose on her pillow. Slowly 
she got up from the dressing-table and went 
over to the bed in a hushed kind of way. 
With a strange, inquiring, half-shrinking 
look she regarded the flower. One white 
rose. It was not there when she left. 
It had been brought from the hall below, 
from the great bunch on the Spanish 
table. Those white roses, this white rose, 
had come from one who, selfish as he was, 
knew how to flatter a woman’s vanity. 
From that delicate tribute of flattery and 
knowledge Rudyard had taken this flowering 
stem and brought it to her pillow. 

It was all too malevolently cynical. 
Her face contracted in pain and shame. 
She had a soul to which she had never 
given its chance. It had never bloomed. 
Her abnormal wilfulness, her insane love 
of pleasure, her hereditary impulses, un- 
governed by that ambition and judg- 
ment which had controlled her grand- 
father’s vices and made them his servants, 
had been exercised at the expense of the 
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great thing in her, the soul so capable of 
memorable and beautiful deeds. 

As she looked at the flower, a sense of 
the path by which she had come, of what 
she had left behind, of what was yet to 
chance, shuddered into her heart. 

That a flower given by Adrian Fellowes 
should be laid upon her pillow by her hus- 
band, by Rudyard Byng, was too ghastly 
or too devilishly humorous for words; and 
both aspects of the thing came to her. 
Her face became white, and almost me- 
chanically she put the letters she held 
on a writing-table near; then coming to 
the bed again she looked at the rose with a 
kind of horror. Suddenly, however, she 
caught it up, and bursting into a laugh 
which was shrill and bitter she threw it 
across the room. Still laughing hys- 
terically, with her golden hair stream- 
ing about her head, folding her round 
like a veil which reached almost to her 
ankles, she came back to the chair at the 
dressing-table and sat down. 

Slowly drawing the wonderful soft web 
of hair over her shoulders, she began to 
weave it into one wide strand, which grew 
and grew in length till it was like a great 
rope of spun gold. Inch by inch, foot by 
foot it grew, until at last it lay coiled in 
her lap like a golden serpent, with a kind cf 
tension which gave it life, such as Medusa’s 
hair must have known as the serpent- 
life entered into it. There is—or was— 
in Florence a statue of Medusa, seated, 
in her fingers a strand of her hair, which is 
beginning to coil and bend and twist 
before her horror-stricken eyes; and this 
statue flashed before Jasmine’s eyes as 
she looked at the loose ends of gold falling 
beyond the blue ribbon with which she had 
tied the shining rone. 

With the mad laughter of a few moments 
before still upon her lips, she held the fiying 
threads in her hand, and so strained was 
her mind that it would not have caused 
her surprise if they had wound round her 
fingers or given forth forked tongues. She 
laughed again, a low and discordant laugh 
it was now. 

“Such imaginings—I think I must be 
mad!’ she murmured. 

Then she leaned her elbows on the dress- 
ing-table and looked at herself in the glass. 

“Am I not mad?” she asked herself 
again. Then there stole across her face 
a strange, far-away look, bringing a fresh 
touch of beauty to it, and flooding it 


for a moment with that imaginative 
look which had been her charm as a girl, 
a look of far-seeing and wonder and 
strange light. 

“T wonder—if I had had a mother!’’ she 
said, wistfully, her chin in her hand. “If 
my mother had lived, what would I have 
been?” 

She reached out to a small table near, 
and took from it a miniature at which she 
looked with painful longing. “My dear, 
my very dear, you were so sweet, so good!” 
she said. ‘Am I your daughter, your own 
daughter—me? Ah, sweetheart mother, 
come back to me! For God’s sake come— 
now. Oh, speak to me if you can! Are 
you so very far away? Whisper — only 
whisper, and I shall hear. 

“Oh, she would, she would, if she could!” 
her voice wailed, scftly. “She would if 
she could, I know. I was her youngest 
child, her only little giri. But there is no 
coming back. And maybe there is no going 
forth; only a blackness at the last, when 
all stops—all stops, for ever and ever and 
ever, Amen! . . . Amen—so be it. Oh, I 
even can’t believe in that! I can’t even be- 
lieve in God and Heaven and the here- 
after. I am a pagan, with a pagan’s 
heart and a pagan’s ways.”’ 

She shuddered again and closed her eyes 
for a moment. “Ruddy had a glimpse, 
one glimpse, that day, the day that Ian 
came back. Ruddy said to me that day, 
‘If you had lived a thousand years ago you 
would have had a thousand lovers.’ . . . And 
it is true—by all the gods of all the worlds, 
it is true. Pleasure, beauty, is all I ever 
eared for. Pleasure, beauty, and the Jas- 
mine flower. And Ian—and Ian, yes, 
Ian! I think I had soul enough for one 
true thing, even if I was not true.” 

She buried her face in her hands for a 
moment, as though to hide a great burning. 

“But, oh, I wonder if I did ever love 
Ian, even! I wonder! . . . Not then, not 
then when I deserted him and married 
Rudyard, but now—now! Ah, do I love 
him even now, as we were to-day with his 
arms round me, or is it only beauty and 
pleasure and—me? .. . Are they really 
happy. who believe in God and live like— 
like her?” She gazed at her mother’s 
portrait again. “Yes, she was happy, 
but only for a moment, and then she was 
gone—so soon. ... And I shall never see her, 
I who never saw her with eyes that knew. 
... And if I could see her, would I? I am 
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a pagan—would I try to be like her, if I 
could? I never really prayed, because I 
never truly felt there was a God that was 
not all space, and was all soul and under- 
standing. And what is the end of it all, 
and of me! ... I can’t go back, and going 
madness. Ah, yes, it is madness, I 
—madness and badness—and dust 
at the end of it all! Beauty gone, pleasure 
gone. . . . I do not even love pleasure now 
asI did. I¢ has lost its flavor; and I do not 
even love beauty as I did. How well 
I know it! I used to climb hills to see 
a sunset; I used to walk miles to find the 
wood anemones and the wild violets; I used 
to worship a pretty child. . 
child!” 

She shrank back in her chair and pondered 
darkly. ‘A pretty child. ... Other people’s 
pretty children, and music and art and trees 
and the sea, and the colors of the hills, and 
the eyes of wild animals... and a pretty 
child! I wonder, I wonder if—’’ 

But she got no farther with that thought. 
“T shall hate everything on earth if it 
goes from me, the beauty of things; and 
I feel that it is going. The freshness of 
sense has gone, somehow. I am not stirred 
as I used to be, not by the same things. 
If I lose that sense I shall kill myself. 
Perhaps that would be the easiest way now. 
Just the overdose of—” 

She took a little phial from the drawer 
of the dressing-table. “Just the little 
overdose and ‘good-bye, my lover, good- 
bye.’” Again that hard little laugh of 
bitterness broke from her. ‘Or that needle 
Mr. Mappin had at Glencaaer. A thrust of 
the point, and in an instant gone, and no one 
to know, no one to discover, no one to add 
blame to blame, to pile shame upon shame. 
Just blackness—blackness all at once, and 
no light or anything any more. The fruit 
all gone from the trees, the garden all 
withered, the bower all ruined, the children 
all dead. The pretty children all dead for- 
ever, the pretty children that never were 
born, that never lived in Jasmine’s garden 
where the roses grew.” 

As there had come to Rudyard premoni- 
tion of evil, so to-night, in the hour of 
triumph, when, beyond peradventure, she 
had got for Ian Stafford what would make 
his career great, what through him gave 
England security in her hour of truth, there 
came now to her something of the real 
significance of it all. 

She had got what she wanted. 


on is 
know 


a pretty 


Her 
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pride had 
satisfied, her 


been appeased, her vanity 

intellect flattered, her skill 
approved, and Ian was hers. But the 
cost? 

Words from Swinburne’s threnody on 
Baudelaire came to her mind. How often 
she had quoted them for their sheer pagan 
beauty! It was the kind of beauty which 
most appealed to her, which responded to 
the element of fatalism and fatality in her, 
the sense of doom always with her since 
she was a child, in spite of her gaiety, 
her wit, and her native eloquence. She 
had never been happy, she had never had 
a real illusion, never aught save the passion 


of living, the desire to conquer unrest: 


And now, no sacred staff shall break in 
blossom, 

No choral salutation lure to light 

The spirit with perfume and sweet 

night, 

Love’s tired 
barren bosom. 
There is no help for these things, none to 

mend and none to mar; 
Not all our songs, oh, friend, can make 
Death clear or make Life durable; 
But still with rose and ivy and wild vine, 
And with wild song about this dust of thine, 
At least I fill a place where white dreams 


dwell, 


And wreathe an unseen shrine.” 


sick 


And eyes and hands and 


““€ And Love’s tired eyes and hands and 
barren bosom. ... There is no help for these 
things, none to mend and none to mar—’” 
A sob rose in her throat. “Oh, the beauty 
of it, the beauty and the misery aad the 
despair of it!” she murmured. 

Slowly she wound and wound the coil 
of golden hair about her neck, drawing it 
tighter, fold on fold, tighter and tighter. 

“This would be the easiest way — this!” 
she whispered. “By myownhair! Beauty 
would have its victim then. No one would 
kiss it any more, because it killed a woman. 
.. . No one would kiss it any more!”’ 

She felt the touch of Ian Stafford’s lips 
upon it, she felt his face buried in it. Her 
own face suffused, then Adrian Fellowes’ 
white rose, which Rudyard had laid upon 
her pillow, caught her eye where it lay. 
With a cry as of a hurt animal she ran to 
her bed, crawled into it, and huddled down 
in the darkness, shivering and afraid. 

Something had discovered her to herself 
for the first time. Was it her own soul? 
Had her Other Self, waking from sleep in 
the eternal spaces, bethought itself aud come 
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to whisper and warn and help? Was it “Love's tired eyes and hands and barren 
that? Or was it Penalty, or Nemesis, or bosom”— 


that Destiny which will have its toll for The words kept ringing in her ears. 
all it gives of beauty, or pleasure, or pride, They soothed her at last into a sleep which 
or place, or pageantry? brought no peace, no rest or repose. 


[TO BE CONTINUED. } 


‘*Even the Night Shall be Light About Me”’ 


BY LILY A. LONG 
ia ARK hidden in his heart 


The secret lay. 

No prying human eye 
Might aught unclean descry. | 
He sealed his sullen heart ; 

And went his way. 


The watchers, voiceless all, 
His secret kept 
As they were leagued with him— 
The forest, silent, dim, 
The earth that covers ail. 
And then he slept. 


we EE ah i 


At onee his traitor heart 
The secret bared 
To worlds and hosts that passed 
In serried ranks, and cast 
A glance upon his heart, 


How that it fared. 4 


All space was built of light, 
And everywhere 

Was knowledge of the whole 

That lodged within his soul. 


Helpless before the light, r 


His heart was bare. 


No saving shred of dark 
About him lay 

To hide his shaméd head. 

In terror back he fled— 

Bock to the shielding dark 
Of human day. 
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fast 
Ile was impatient 


walked 


HOMAS RITTER 


along the road. 


| to tell the great 


and he was also impelled by the thrill of 


news to his unele, 


the coming spring and the thrill of what 
he was going to do. he had 
had it mind, he had 
wished for it, determined as he had been 
to do it as soon as possible, this was the 
felt the exhilaration of 


as 


in earnestly as 


first time that he 
doing it immediately. 

He had taken off his hat, the better 
to enjoy the mild air; his curly, bluish- 
was turning 


hair already 


although he was only twenty-eight. 


black gray, 
His 
insuspicious blue eyes and his rather 
bright blue clothes which always need- 
ed pressing, were alike naive, and he wore 
a slab of 
R set 


Because he want- 


ring which was naive, too 
blaek 
with small diamonds. 


onyx, in which was a gold 


ed to make everybody happy this evening 
he carried a large bunch of carnations, 
the reddest he could buy, to give to the 
kind old soul who kept for his 
The definite, unfragile flowers, 
shaped like sky-rockets and red to ex- 
cess, looked as joyful as he did himself, 
although he felt awkward earrying 
them, he liked them. 

Beauty-lover as he was, the beauty of 
his surroundings too unobtrusive 
for him to notice it. The road led be- 
tween low hills and through small val- 
leys, the outlines and surfaces of which 
all softened the atmosphere, 
which gave them a kind of bloom; and 
on slopes and in hollows appeared tinges 
of green so delicate that it was doubt- 
ful whether they were real or only a 
trick of the light on eyes longing for 
uch green after a hard winter. The 
thin line of snow, which looked like a 
white . base-board at the foot of the 
brown bank on one side of the road, was 
the last of the big drift which had been 
there since November. 

In a few minutes Thomas would pass 
the most in sight, 

Vot. CXXV.—No 


house 


uncle, 


and 


was 


were by 


house 
-3n1 


conspicuous 
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which stood high above the road, with a 
terrace in front of it planted with cedars, 
arbor-vite, and lilae bushes. It 
elaborate house: the pillars and porch- 


was an 
railing were of a complicated design, and 
painted white and green, and the two lit- 
tle towers at the corners were peaked like 
Along the road before the 
terrace appeared a line of hitching-posts, 


witches’ hats. 


almost as many as if for a church. 
On Sunday 
posts 


afternoons, however, these 
for the saddle- 
the 
there. Then 
shouts of laughter were heard far down 
the road, embittering the Sabbath mood 
of passers-by: Eudora’s Sunday-school 
class, the hilarious were 
called. Thomas Ritter was the most dis- 


tinguished among the frequenters, who 


were often too few 
the 


which 


horses, trotting sulkies, and 


stopped 


buggies 


assemblages 


were men of various ages, conditions, and 
pursuits. Girls hardly ever came, for 
they did not care to go where they were 
Kudora Groh 
was the unacknowledged dread of every 


sure to be outshone, and 


girl and young wife for miles 
None of them explain 
it: she never had much to say; but her 


own brother was always there on Sunday 


engaged 


around. eould 


afternoon, as well entertained as any one, 


and he had never been known to go to 
see another girl. 

Honored guest though Thomas was on 
the Sundays, he did not want to lose 
time by stopping there now; but while 
far off Eudora caught 
sight of him as she trailed about the 
terrace, followed by Ritsel, her green- 
eyed black cat, and presently she came 
drifting down over the gray grass and 
Her 
cloak was open, and showed a rose-colored 
gown, all lace around her throat. Any 
lover of beauty would have liked to look 
at that throat and the coiled yellow hair 
with the little, soft curls,. concerning 
which an infatuated Normal School pro- 
fessor had quoted, “ Oh, how that 
ing taketh me!” She looked 


he was still quite 


paused on a boulder beside the road. 


glitter- 
ready to 
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nestle; her mouth was no older than a 
child’s mouth; she was as frankly lovely 
as a rose. 

Though he neither had nor thought of 
having a proprietary interest inher, 
Thomas instantly felt annoyed and 
anxious because she was exposing her 
tender throat and her pretty head to 
cold. 

“What are you doing out here in the 
damp?” he asked, crossly, without other 
salutation. His voice was deep and 
pleasant. 

“Getting dandelion,” she answered, 
showing a basket and a knife with a sub- 
missive gesture. 

“And a cold, perhaps pneumonia.” 
He shook his finger at her. 

“T wasn’t really getting any dande- 
lion; I ecouldn’t find any,” she said, as 
if that were an excuse. 

She was much pleased to see him; 
she had had no idea of seeing him be- 
fore Sunday; so she now gave him a ra- 
diant smile and said, “ Good evening.” 

“Oh! Good evening!” 

“low did you get here?” 

“T took the five-o’clock car, and walked 
over. I am going to see uncle.” 

“And were you going by without 
stopping ?” 

Although a reassuring way with 
women was natural to him, she evoked 
more than his usual suavity. “ These 
flowers are for you,” he imniediately 
said, beginning to watch her. 

“They can go into the basket where 
there is no dandelion.” 

She arranged them. with charming 
gestures and poses of the head, thanking 
him with those instead of with words; 
and when she had finished she stood off 
to admire the basket, on the gray grass, 
looking like a little green-and-red foun- 
tain. He, in the mean time, admired 
her: and Riitsel also wanted to be near 
her, and came down the terrace with 
leapings and creepings. 

“T saw the new moon over my left 
shoulder,” she told him, with her child- 
like brightness. 

By this time her presence had made 
him feel so contented that he did not 
eare to talk. It oceurred to him that 
on this blue evening, with her fair hair 
and her milky skin, she had a luster like 
the fair moon. 


“Isn’t it fine weather?” she said. 

Their eyes met and both broke into a 
smile, which was really an unconscious 
mutual felicitation on their youth with 
its powers. The spring had disposed 
both to adventure. She had waked that 
morning feeling that it was time for 
something pleasant to happen—some 
pleasant, permanent change. He felt all 
through him that winter and the winter 
mood were over; even the blue sky, 
which had so long been gray, was friendly 
to him personally; the world was _ per- 
meable, he was foot-loose, he could go. 

“What makes you smile?” she asked. 

“T’m not smiling.” 

“Yes, you are.” 

“T told you, I am going to see my 
uncle.” 

“What for?” It was plain that she 
was ready to rejoice in any luck of his. 

“Well” —he pretended reluctanee 
“well, I am going abroad.’ 

Thrusting his hands into his pockets, 
he awaited the effect. It was unlikely 
that any one would receive the news with 
enough enthusiasm to satisfy him, this 
was such an epoch-making event to him; 
but she did the right thing: her upward 
glance of sympathy and admiration was 
exactly right. 

“Oh, Tom!” 

He nodded. 

“ When ?” 

“T leave on Friday, sail on Saturday. 
This is Tuesday: three nights and I 
shall be gone. I decided this morning, 
and sold myself a ticket. How often I 
have coveted the tickets I sold to other 
people! To-night I am going to tell 
uncle.” 

“What did your partner say?” 

“Tle can handle the real-estate busi- 
ness and the steamship agency without 
me for a couple of months.” 

“What will your uncle say? He has 
no one but you.” 

“Nothing. If he made objections, of 
course I should consider them, as he 
brought me up, and I owe a great deal to 
him; but he will not object. Why should 
he? I don’t need to live as he lived, or 
as I lived when I was a boy.” 

He drew the large hand with the ring 
from his pocket, and looked at it; it was 
stretched by the pitchfork and tue plow. 

“Tom,” said she, thoughtfully, “it is 


——_ 
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vonderful what you have 


You 


ittle, orphan, country boy; 


.ccomplished. were a 
vou took all the money your 
left pay for 
years at Normal 
went to 


you to 
the 


vou 


father 
three 
School: W hen 


the city you began as a 


erocer’s clerk. Now you are 
a partner in a fine business, 
and you have that handsome 
office.” 

Her died 
contemplation. It 
him that 
think of his long stretch of 


voice away in 
pleased 
she stopped to 
prosperity, even before she 
asked 
it pleased him that on her 
oftice 
had been impressed by the 


where he 


was going; 


one visit to his she 
green velvet carpet, the red 
furniture, the plate- 
and the gilding. He 
aware 


plush 
glass, 
had never 
a rising man. 


been so that he was 
. 


liked 


picture s of 


what | best in 


two 


“Do you know 
oftice ¢ The 
ships, in the gold 

“So de I, Eudora. They are only ad 
vertisements of steamship lines: but 
often I have looked at them and thought, 


big 


your 


frames.” 
how 


‘Some day you shall take me.’ ” 
“ And now 
glad! Where do you expect to go?” 
To Ireland, Holland, Bel 
gium, the Rhine, Switzerland, and Paris 
That will be don’t 
think that in six weeks I could see more 
than 


it is coming true. I am so 


London, 


seven countries. | 


seven countries,” said the eager 
Ulysses. 

‘What 
them on Sunday 


No 


neighborhood: no 


tell 
gone ¢ 


from. this 
thought of 


will they all say when | 
where you have 
went abroad 


one ever 


one ever 
going.” 

He felt wonderfully happy. 

“Tt is so far! It seems as if you were 
going to a star.” 

“hh 
have wanted was a 
child. It has been a dream to me, Eu- 
dora, and for years and years it was a 


like that to me. I 


to do this since | 


seems much 


hopeless dream.” 
“What you will see!” 
Spoken by that sweet, dragging. fem- 


inine voice, the words called up his 


HIS HAT, THE 
MILD AIR 


HE HAD 
BETTER TO 


TAKEN OFF 
ENJOY THE 


He 


expected bright-colored coasts that would 


vision before the eyes of his mind. 


show at onee, “ This is a new country ”; 
skies different in splendor from any ue had 
seen, vegetation of strange beauty, ave 
nues of palaces with occupants superior to 
dream-world. 
too, he 
unreceptive 


the humanity he knew—a 
He did not that 
might be tired or in an 


realize there, 


mood: he did not realize that there mud 
bad 


and weather occur; he imagined it 


perfect, even the precipitation not in the 


but scenic, as de- 
Byron, and he longed for it 
as the Goth for Italy. 

“ And will 


said. 


plain rain, 


seribed by 


form of 


you learn so much,” she 


She was always saying the right thing 


Ambitious and consciously inchoate, dis 
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satisfied with his tastes and with his edu- 
cation, Thomas Ritter, while he enjoyed 
striking waistcoats and conspicuous dia- 
mond rings, was not contented to enjoy 
them; he hated to have a literary allu- 
sion go over his head, he wanted to be 
able to talk about art and music. What 
he asked of Europe was to gratify the 
tastes he had and to teach him better 
ones; enthusiastically he looked forward 
to the time when he would finish one 
pleasure only to begin another, and 
would also be undergoing culture con- 
stantly. The spirit of the humanists 
animated him; he felt that his purpose 
was noble, and told himself that he was 
not a mere tourist; but he had not ex- 
pected her to see that it was noble. 

“You will learn to know many people 
who are not like us,” she said. 

“They will not make me forget you. 
I'll show you that I don’t forget you. 
What shall I bring you?” 

Although it would have been appro- 
priate for her to request words and music 
of the sirens’ song, she did request a 
bracelet. He promised it instantly; but 
she was not cheered ; she drooped. This 
might have been repellent in another 
woman, but it was intoxicating in her, 
with her opulent beauty, which he was 
used to seeing surrounded by admirers. 

He exclaimed, “Eudora! Will you 
miss me?” 

She paid no attention to this until 
he had had time to feel that her answer 
was important to him. Then she said: 

“T am glad you are going.” 

“Will you?” The admission had be- 
come very important to him. 

“When you come back—” 

Her voice was soft as a_pigeon’s. 
Once more it died away as he broke in: 

“Little girl! Will you?” 

She gazed at him—a_ bewildering 
gaze. “You brave, strong, clever, hand- 
some, dangerous man! You dazzling 
man!” said her deep-blue eyes. She 
looked at him as he had looked at the 
pictured ships. 

“This morning I determined on Eu- 
rope,” he thought, intensely. “ Why not 
this evening on Eudora for a wife?” 

Both were so still that the flutier of 
a bird in a ceder-tree sounded loud. 
The eat could also be heard, leaping and 
playing with a field-mouse in the grass. 


Then, from a situation grown too press 
ing, she delicately turned away. 

“ Eudora!” he cried to her. 

He did not know that he had said it 
but she knew what to do, and in fiv 
minutes she had it all on a definit 
basis. In ten minutes —oblivious ot 
uncle—he was taking her in out of th 
damp; they were going to announce it 
to her brother. 

She was very well satisfied and pleased ; 
but among the mixed feelings of Thomas 
as he walked the dangerous road twenty 
four hours later, pieasure was not one 
After a sunny day the base-board of 
snow had disappeared; the green lights 
in the fields were greener, and in places 
they had become a covering, they wer 
no longer merely a light. Bluebirds and 
robins might be seen at any moment, 
but he could not have been interested by 
such simple birds; if a bird of paradise 
had approached him through the air, he 
would searcely have raised his hanging 
head. 

“Tf IT could go back to this time last 
evening!” he brooded. 

That morning he had opened his eyes 
with the impression that there was some 
thing that he ought to do at onee, fol- 
lowed by a sense of new continents 
heaved up out of the water. Then his 
eyes had fallen upon an object which he 
himself had placed where he could look 
at it in the evening and in the morning, 
and which was now the very thing to 
afflict him most. This was a_ pictur 
which he had cut out of a magazine be- 
cause it was like the wife he meant 
eventually to choose. He always thought 
of her as Lilian, and she was to b 
rather tall and slender, with a pale com- 
plexion, straight brows, and fine, straight 
hair. Not that he preferred those char- 
acteristics: he enjoyed a high color, 
curves, and curls; but he thought of 
ladies as pale, straight-haired, and slen- 
der, and he so waated a lady. 

“T could have taken Lilian abroad. 
and she would have known what to see,” 
he thought. 

In Lilian’s gentle presence he would 
have felt uplifted and a little con- 
strained; she would have polished and 
developed his ideals. He had expected 
to be able to win her when he found 
her, because, while not over-conceited 
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had sueh faith in 


She would have ap- 


about himself, he 
those ideals of his. 
pealed to the tastes which he was am- 
to 
perfections, 


he had. 


have thought 


posi- 
the 


Eudora, with her 
feed 


bitious have: 


tive could only 
tastes 

“ | 
| began going there, what kind of a wife 
would and | 


always thought at time how 


often enough, since 


for 
the 


she make some man: 
same 
different she was from Lilian.” 
All through the distracted, miserable 
day, while he attended to business with a 
fraction of his mind, hurried the tailor, 
and bought a 
invineible-looking umbrella, his determi 


nation had been increasing. It 


glossy suit-case and an 


at 
its strongest now—he was grim with de- 
termination. 

“The mistake of one half-hour shall 
not become the mistake of my lifetime. 
Another half-hour shall rectify it. I 
will talk to Eudora: she is a dangerous 
girl. Then I will go on to do what I was 
about to do when she interrupted me: I 
will see uncle.” 

He expected that when he had finished 


was 
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with Eudora and was fairly on the road 
thoughts of 
more be and 


again, his would 


Kurope 


once radiant ealm. 


Again he approached the ornate prem- 
ises of the Grohs. Eudora was watching 
for him from her own particular little 
tower, and she sped to meet him, going 
the faster because she hoped he had the 
ring in his pocket; her pale-blue skirts 


came fluttering down the terrace steps; 


some eurly gold locks were loosened by 


her haste; her panting breath was a com- 
pliment to him. After her came Riitsel, 
waving his massive tail. Eudora clung 


to Thomas’s arm and looked up at him, 


Ritsel rubbed against Thomas’s legs and 
purred Thomas could 
hardly draw breath, he felt so self-con- 
scious, stiff, and miserable. 

“Oh, Tom,” 


missed you so, all day long!” 


rumblingly, and 


she said, softly, “I have 


Realizing that he had been thinking 
of her as a hindrance all day 
remained silent. 

“Even the spring has come since last 
night. Don’t you feel it?” 

“Don’t, Eudora, on the public road.” 


long, he 
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“You will have good weather to start 
for Europe. Oh, it’s hard to have you go! 
And so soon! But at least you will be 
here this evening and to-morrow eve- 
ning.” 

Now she was in another phase; where 
yesterday she had been frankly lovely, 
to-day she was tenderly lovely and ap- 
pealing; and he discovered that he had 
better not look at her, for when he did, 
he weakened. Seizing the opportunity, 
he looked over her head and stated: 

“T shall not be here to-morrow eve- 
ning.” 

“Tom!” 

“You have made a mistake,” he said, 
shaking his finger at her. 

“ About the day? I thought you would 
not go before Friday. Must you go to- 
morrow?” she asked, in a weak little 
voice. 

“Not about the day. I made a mis- 
take, too.” 

He looked sternly at her—his stern- 
ness was for himself, for he was weak- 
ening badly—and he thought that she 
understood him; but suddenly she turned 
pale, swayed, and he had to eatch her. 
She lay on his arm, too lovely and de- 
fenseless for any one to hurt, at the 
mercy of everything, quite forlorn. Her 
almond-shaped lids, upon which a bluish 
shade was cast, concealed her eyes; her 
loosened hair streamed over his shoulder 

such hair as the mermaids combed with 
gold combs indistinguishable in the softer 
gold. She was extremely perilous to the 
pursuer of pure culture. When he had 
carried her into the house every excited 
person there assumed that he was more 
excited. He was made chief mourner, 
and given the chair beside her, and he 
had to take both positions; he was as- 
sured that she would soon be better, and 
that he must not be too anxious; and 
when she opened her eyes he was felici- 
tated. He could not leave her; he could 
not close this vital matter until she 
agreed that it was closed. He could not 
go to see uncle. 

What he now wanted was to be back 
in town, in his own familiar, reassur- 
ingly gorgeous room, and alone; and 
when he finally attained this he walked 
the floor Fervently, to exorcise the 
memory of Eudora, he gazed at the 
Lilian picture; fervently he meditated 


upon Lilian. At first it seemed that after 
such a lapse he could not approach her 
even when she was found, and then he 
felt as if he were waving her a last good- 
by; later he thought he could venture, 
after he had been refreshed and enlight- 
ened by Europe. His determination that 
his mistake should not be final persisted, 
and before he tried to sleep he had de 
cided what to do. He would break it all 
off by letter; and as he had only one 
more evening, and he must see uncle, 
he would start again, at an early hour 
the next day, and leave the road for a 
roundabout way instead of trying to 
pass the house with the witches’ hats. 
By so doing he hoped to get to uncle’s. 

feing inchoate, he did not try to 
imagine Eudora’s feelings, and in this 
way he saved energy, for he would have 
had as good a chance of understanding 
her if she had been a Babylonian in- 
scription on a brick. After she had been 
solicitously helped to bed she lay a long 
time, her hands clasped behind her head, 
her round, white arms overflowed by her 
rich hair, looking out at the soft 
light from the sky and the darker 
of the fields, and listening to the stir of 
bare boughs that would soon be clothed 
with leaves. Now, as always, the facts 
she had to deal with, and only those, were 
what she wanted; and as she reflect- 
ed they became clear; she considered 
Thomas’s aims and temperament among 
the other facts; calmly she diagnosed 
the case of Thomas Ritter. Then she 
also decided what to do. She did not fear 
an unmanageable strength of purpose in 
him; no distrust of her own purpose 
hampered her; she was indifferent to the 
inroads she made; she did feel a little 
hurried, but a whole continent as a rival 
could not perturb Eudora Groh, and she 
would have smiled tolerantly at Lilian in 
person. Her plan made, she settled her- 
self more luxuriously, lost herself in 
happy thoughts of Thomas’s attractions, 
and slept a beautifying sleep while she 
waited for the morning. 

As she went along the fateful road, 
about ten o’clock, she looked as if the 
day had been made for her and she for it. 
The sky was burning blue, flooded with 
light; the air was life-giving, the sap 
was rising; a sweet wind danced over the 
fields, in which the green patches were 
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Eudora walked un- 
hurriedly, breathed with pleasure, looked 
happy without smiling. 


now vivid as jewels. 


She was going 
over her reasoning again, to make sure 
that there were no weak places in it. 

“7 refused thirty-two 
men, always think- 
ing that I should 
have a better 
chance, and that is 


have already 


number, 
What 
do 


refusing 


a large 
even for me. 
good will it me 
to go on 
for a few years, and 
get the 
old maid, and per- 


name of an 


haps pick up a 
crooked stick at 


last? None. | 


twenty-four y 


an 
“ars 
old, and I have put 
it off long enough. 
“ It 
Christmas - time 
to 
marry Thomas, and 
to 
mind. 
is the best-look- 
otf 
quaintance; he will 
make the other half 
of a very handsome 
and he al- 
ways knows what to 
to 
we 


was about 


when I decided 


I see no reason 
change 


ing 


my 


man my ac 


couple ; 


Say me; even 


after are 
he will 
to say. 
too, 


his go- 
his Zo 


mar- 
have 
So 


ried. 
plenty 
stylish, 
to date! 


abroad i a 


so up 
ing 
stylish thing to do. 

“ And he 
thinks he does not 
That 
more 


now 


want me. 
makes it 
teresting. 
“T like him. I 
have never liked a 
Compared with him the 
like 


in- 


“| HAVE MISSED YOU 


man so much. 
others 
gusting- 
Here she smiled 
dreamed a little while. 
“Yes, I shall be happy with him,” she 


seem boys, or else dis- 


transiently and 


SOY 
returned to her reasoning, with an un- 
“And he will be happy 
This is the best thing for him. 


conscious sigh. 
with me. 
I have never yet seen a girl as beautiful 
as I am; he makes money, but I have it; 
I am as well educated as he is; I know 

how to keep house; 

I will take 
of him 
him a 
will be 


much better for him 


a “ rd 
care and 
make good 


wife. It 


to be married to me 
than to be running 
about Europe. 

“Ah! There he 
comes! I need go 
no farther.” 

When he saw her 
he felt 


ning. 


like 
Only a 
minutes 


run- 
few 
more and 
he would have been 
safe the other 

They were 
pale individ- 
who looked 
briefly at each oth- 
er 


on 
road. 
two 
uals 
good 


and said 


morning in_ low, 
hostile 
then, 


turned 


voices: 
silently, she 
back tow- 
ard her own house, 
silently he fell 

beside 
the 
road 
Ritsel 

his 
and cre pt 
the 
green, 


into 
he r, 


width of 


step 
half 
the 
them. 
followed 


tress, 


between 
had 
mis- 
through grass, 
his jewel- 
like 


without expression. 


eyes glaring 
“Were you com- 


ing to see me? 


she demanded, 
quickly and coldly. 


‘“‘No: to 


uncle.” 


SO ALL DAY LONG!” 


see 


“T thought you would not come, so I 
was on my way to town, to your office.” 
While he to look at her, 
She 


was afraid 


he could not help looking at her. 


dressed in black, close-fitting 
and plain, with lace, as usual, at her 


was very 
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throat, and a broad, black hat cast an 
enhancing shadow on her rippling, glit- 
tering hair, and on her face, which was 
very pale. It seemed that her. features 
were more finely cut than he remembered 
them; the pose of her head was spirited, 
her carriage dignified. 

ITere was still ancther phase, one that 
he had never seen. Europe began to fade 
as he looked at her; Lilian faded; the 
name of Lilian was a charm no longer. 

“T have something important to say 
to you,” she continued. “ Last evening 
I was taken by surprise, and could not 
do what I should have done, but this 
morning I eould not wait another hour 
to tell you.” 

She paused for a minute; and even as 
he intently looked for her to go on, he 
lost sight of what she would say in the 
excitement of the revelation that was 
being made to him. She was his Lilian: 
Lilian, and a great deal more: not only 
young, fresh, and lovely as the spring 
itself, but also cool, remote, eminently 
cultivable. Without any intellectual pre- 
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tensions, she yet held the miscellaneous 


Sunday-school class together; and _ her 


few words were always the right words. 
He recognized, he saluted Lilian. 

But she was saying, “I will not marry 
you.” 

To show him how free he was she 
walked to the side of the road that he 
might go on without her. 

It had the effect of a blow. She was 
refusing him! 

“Eudora! What do you mean?” 

“What I say. It is plain enough.” 

Ritsel, perceiving something worth 
going for in a walnut-tree, went up the 
trunk like a black flash, at the moment 
that Thomas laid his riaged hand on 
the same trunk to steady himself. 

“Won’t you?” he stammered. 

“Ts it likely?” she replied, with a cold, 
negative turn of her head and neck. 

The bruises thus inflicted on _ his 
manly pride made him want to fight; he 
was unbearably piqued; he could not let 
this pass; his crimson face showed that 
for him this refusal, this half-sad con- 
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tempt, was the climax of her charms. 
As she looked calmly past him, she 
thought, “ This is the minute. If I lose 
now it is all over. Will that send him 
away forever or make him wild to stay? 
Ah! Look! I knew him as well as I 
thought I did.” 

“ But, Eudora, I can’t do without you.” 
He shook his finger at her. 

“Sinee when?” 

“Eudora, won’t you go abroad with 
me ¢” 

She turned away from him, and he 
heard an indifferent, negetive murmur. 

“Oh, come with me!” he begged. “I 
will show you everything.” 

She shook her bright head. 

There was a long silence, broken by 
the seratch of claws and by small, sharp, 
useless cries. Riitsel crept and slipped 
down the trunk and disappeared across 
the road, carrying a squirrel which would 
never spring through the tree-tops again. 

“Eudora, if you will only accept me 
I shall give up going abroad.” 

Not her purpose but his instinet de- 
feated his ideals; an instinct against 
which the man he was could no more 
contend than he could walk the wave, be 
carried by the cloud, or check fire with 
a polite remonstrance. All the human 
ists had been dead for centuries of 
springs and summers, and here was 
another spring, a new, trivial, terrible 
spring, and a woman who got her results, 


“Non reprobando fidem sed predicando 
amore.” Nature could have accom 
plished her purpose with a less perfect 
instrument than Eudora; as it was. she 
simply smiled and put Thomas Ritter 
where she wanted him; and it was 
Nature’s compensation that when, with 
the last thought he gave it for a long 
time, he renounced his ideal, something 
budded in him, and he began to love the 
costly woman with a craving, wistful 
love. 

She had heard what she wanted to 
hear; slowly she turned toward him, 
slowly raised her head, and shone upon 
him with the loveliest of smiles. 

“T have always loved you,” he whis- 
pered, recognizing the truth at last. 

He threw his arm around her, and she 
was undemurring: he felt that he had 
the only needful thing. 

“What do I care for Europe? You 
are my Europe !” he exclaimed. 

Now a comfortable life was before him, 
with no great efforts or wrenches: in 
which he would have the pleasure of 
thinking what he might have been, not 
the pain of knowing that he could not 
be It had to be so. 

“And after all, you will not leave 


me to go abroad,” she rejoiced. 
“ Abroad!” he exclaimed, with a last 
vehemence. “I can’t even get to uncle’s.” 
“We'll go together now. We have 
something to tell him.” 


The Alien Hours 


BY ANNE 


BUNNER 


EFORE mine eyes, beloved, where I stand, 

The spring lies fair and far across the land; 
Across the land that holds me far from you, 
Ah, fair and far!—Its beauty hurts my heart 
That only counts the hours we are apart, 


The alien hours, that pass so slowly by 

On fettered wings, like wounded birds that fly 
With half-spent strength across the homeward sky. 
Ah, fair and far!—And every bird that sings 
But mocks my hours that pass on broken wings 
Across the land that holds me far from you. 
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Odessa—The Portal of an Empire 


BY SYDNEY 


F Odessa we knew nothing when 

we alighted, travel-weary, from an 

overheated train that brought us, 
in hot discomfort, clear across the great 
flat expanse of Russia, buried in the 
snow and glittering beneath a blue sky 
of pitiiess cold. Outside the station, we 
stepped before an icy wind that bit 
through clothing and flesh and even into 
one’s bones. Across the open square a 
cluster of five green domes, bearing 
gilded crosses supported by chains, 
loomed against the sky. <A priest walked 
thoughtfully toward the gate of this 
chureh. A squad of soldiers in mud- 
gray overcoats marched with fixed bayo- 
nets past the steps where we stood watch- 
ing the porters load our luggage on a 
flat sleigh. The tinkle of sleigh - bells 
filled the air, and among the common 
sleighs for hire passed gayer equipages 
with officers and ladies wrapped in furs. 
Some beggars passed, miserably clad in 
rags, importuning us for alms. 

In the eold discomfort of our swift 
ride to the hotel we had no time to think 
of it, but revealed in that first glance 
upon the station square were symbols of 
all the forees in Russia. Above all, the 
Greek Church, and, in its shadow the 
priest; the soldiers of the Tsar with bayo- 
nets always fixed; the official class and 
its ladies; the common people and the 
beggars, perhaps holy pilgrims on their 
way to the sacred shrines of Kieff. 

For our ignorance of Russian we had 
the privilege of paying over twice the 
legal fare for our drive to the hotel. The 
porters obligingly arranged the matter 
and quite cheerfully kept the difference. 
How like the rest of the world! We felt 
at home at onee. The large, lofty bed- 
chambers and corridors of the hotels 
make it just possible to live in rooms 
that have double windows sealed with 
putty, which are never opened from the 
beginning of winter till the spring thaw 
is in the air. As there are no open fires, 
the only ventilation is from the slightly 
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better air of the corridors. A framed no- 
tice on the wall informs the visitor of 
ail the privileges he is graciously per- 
mitted to pay extra for, among them the 
joy of being clean at the rate of ten 
copecks for a jug of hot water or fifty 
copecks for a bath; but the greatest mys- 
tery of all was a samovar at twenty-five 
copecks. In time it was discovered that 
your true Russian, having a taste for 
much tea or other warm refreshment, 
rings for a lighted samovar and prepares 
his own beverage, if he is not fortunate 
enough to possess a wife to do it for 
him. With the lady managing a fiery, 
fuming samovar and her lord smoking 
innumerable cigarettes, with perhaps a 
visitor to help, one can easily imagine 
not forgetting the hermetically sealed 
windows—the atmosphere in which some 
worthy Russians go to bed. 

But onee outside in that stinging, clear 
cold, under the pale-blue sky, a long, deep 
breath or two is enough to revive a man 
who has a few heart-beats left. How it 
stings and penetrates! freezing the mus- 
cles of the face and stiffening the unfor- 
tunate mustache with icicles. In spite of 
double suits of underwear and _ heavy, 
knitted socks over the ordinary kind, it 
bites in. The inadequacy of a Parisian 
overcoat collar, turned up to even cover 
half of one ear, caused me to look with 
interest at my neighbors on the streets, 
and their garb filled me with envy. A 
tall, fez-shaped cap of black Persian lamb 
or astrakhan came down to the ears and 
over them if necessary. An overcoat 
coliar, alzo of black lamb’s wool, always 
turned up, reaching far above the ears 
and covering well the cheeks, left only 
a protruding nose—often suggestive both 
of vodka and cold—and a pair of Tartar- 
looking eyes, when they had not the 
heavy sag of Jewish lids, or the languor- 
ous warmth of Turkish blood. Even the 
officers —those dandies, vain lovers of 
crimson, gold, and jingling spurs—had 
sacrificed some facings and added the 
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universal curly lamb, and turned it up 
cozily about their ears. Others revel in 
the superlative comfort of the bashlyk. 
This garment is solely a covering for 
head and throat. It consists of a hood, 
such as the Moors wear upon a jelaha, 
but with long cravat-ends that can go 
twice around the neck, covering the 
mouth or even wrapping the face up to 
the eyes, and can still leave rounded ends 
to hang back over the shoulder or down 
in front. It is made of woolen cloth dyed 
a khaki color, and is part of the official 
uniform of the Russian soldier, with 
regulations governing its manner of 
wearing. 

Hurrying along for warmth, one 
watches the briskly moving, huddled fig- 
ures and notes the 
myriad wmwoving feet. 
From mild eases of 
dropsy to elephantiasis, 
and, in the case of 
droshky drivers, double 
elephantiasis, these va- 
rious states of swelling 
appear to have afflicted 
the whole community of 
legs and feet, if outward 
appearance can count 
for anything in normal 
eyes. Visual analysis, 
rather than medical di- 
agnosis, relieves one’s 
mind of apprehension, 
and soon the great 
bodies, bloated with 
clothes of the droshky 
drivers — often ridicu- 
lously supporting the 
small head and clean 
jaws of a boy of seven- 
teen -are no more 
alarming than their 
enormous felt - clad ex- 
tremities. Big Russian 
top - boots of heavy 
leather go beating 
through the snow; soft boots of sheep- 
skin, the wool left within, go  pad- 
ding noiselessly past. There are the 
muffled tread of the country - women, 
leg-tied in felt and rags, and the dainty 
tripping, under fur-edged hobble-skirts, 
of St. Petersburg patent leathers with 
buckles, inside of St. Petersburg outer- 
shoes of fur-lined, fur-edged felt. 


One looks for the faces that pass above 
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such feet, and sometimes one is not dis- 
appointed. But the great multitude of 
shoes patter over the beaten, brown snow 
of the sidewalk in heavy Russian rubbers 
lined with felt. Mercury far below zero 
and streets bone-dry, they are for warmth; 
in sleet and mud, they keep shoes dry, 
and, unlike the stretchy American rub- 
bers out of which one fights with soiled 
hands, are so made, heavily, that they 
can be stepped out of at the door, and 
clean shoes, unsullied by the soft felt 
lining, are fit and ready for the drawing- 
room of a Boyarninya, the barracks, or 
the carpeted club. Even in this study of 
passing feet, one learns to tell an officer 
who goes before by the brass plates at- 
tached to hold spurs that 
are fastened even on 
his rubber overshoes ! 
All this hurrying 
and passing of feet, 
though we knew it not, 
was leading us on to 
discover the retreat of 
the Dragon, a_ very: 
mild Dragon, who 
spoke English pleasant- 
ly and rang for Natalie, 
who appeared in neat 
cap and apron and 
brought us tea to thaw 
our spirits, and break 
the ice of the mascu- 
line mustache, and help 
in the diseussion of 
rubles and rooms. A 
kindly Englishman at 
the Anglo - American 
club— which is more 
Anglo than American, 
and is a comfortable 
retreat of superior in- 
sularity—had directed 


A DROSHKY Boy us here, and so we dis- 


covered the apartment 
that was to be home. 

If Natalie had not told us, when the 
strangeness of our English and her Rus- 
sian had worn off, and a kind of Volapuk, 
sign-language, and deaf-and-dumb alpha 
bet had placed us upon speaking terms, 
that our hostess was a Dragon, we never 
should have known it. But everything 
depends upon the point of view, and 
Natalie’s point of view was original, as 
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well as active and forceful. Natalie was 
Russian village 
had pret nsions to good looks. 


eighteen and, in a way, 
Long be- 
fore she left the village, a day’s cart-ride 
from Odessa, Natalie had made this dis- 
The had 


fortingly confirmed by one pair of ardent 


covery. knowledge been com- 
eyes that glowed from under a peaked 


uniform cap and over a pair of very 
Other more 
casually interested eyes had added their 
tribute had 
The lady who was Natalie’s mis- 


tress held the traditional view of all good 


fierce ly curling mustaches. 


since oul heroine come to 


town. 
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housekeepers, and discouraged, even for- 
bade, the presence of the uniformed cap. 

Here, then, in an every-day Russian 
town, at the very first move from a com- 
fortless hotel into lodgings, we came upon 


romance. Bang! went the front door. 
Exit the Dragon. Bang! went a lamp- 


chimney, hurled on the kitchen hearth. 
A flushed maid asked permission from 
the lady out to 
buy a new chimney, dwelling with much 
trembling upon the certain wrath of her 
captor should she discover the enormity ! 


foreign lodger to go 


The foreign lady was gracious, and the 
this tale, 
from a 


chronicler of 
returning 











sketching-bout with a 
Russian echureh with 
five green domes, dis- 


eovered the Prince and 
the Princess Natalie, 
wrapped in visible bliss, 
wending their way to 
the market to buy—let 
us hope at the Prince’s 
expense—a new lamp- 
Often after- 
foreign lady 
her husband 
smiling 


chimney ! 
the 
greeted 

with the in- 
formation, “ Two lamp- 
chimneys to-day! The 
Dragon under- 
stand it, the 
hasn’t broken a 


ward 


eannot 
girl 
tea- 
cup sinee she has been 
in the house!” 


for 


In Holy Russia the 
year is crammed with 
a calendar of saints, 
and one soon learns 
that superstition and 


the church are 
than the Tsar, 
the ruler, often 
panied by his spouse, 
in colored lithographic 
effigy, gilt encircled, 
reigns in every 
3ut in a corner 
will discover an ikon of 


greater 
though 


accom- 


she »p. 


you 





the Holy Virgin and 
Child. Before it, if 
the attendant has not 
forgotten, a wick may 





NATALIE 





There is 
burning for 


be burning. 
no lamp 

















WINTER TWILIGHT IN THE CATHEDRAL SQUARE 


the Tsar. Out of respect for the ikon, 
as well as the ruler, each male must 
doff his hat while he buys ink-pots or 
tubes of paint. Pausing in the street, a 
market woman catching sight of the Vir- 
gin will devoutly cross herself and pass 
on. Before the new cathedral in the 
great square, where in the winter rests 
on her shrine the famous miracle-work- 
ing ikon of Kasperowka, full a third of 
the pedestrians will turn toward it and, 
bareheaded, cross themselves. 

The Cathedral is the heart of Odessa. 


Every festival draws the priests from oth- 


er churches; squads of soldiers come into 
the square, and glittering officialdom ar- 
rives, preening its finest feathers to the 
eyes of all Odessa’s fairest. In the body 
of the church, where upon benches rest a 
few of the infirm and aged, the great 
mass of the people, on foot, struggle in 
a silent mob to listen to the chanting 
priests, to kiss the miraculous ikon, and 
burn candles to innumerable saints. The 
air is hot with the reek of tallow and 
stifling from a malodorous mob of peas- 


antry, laborers, and filthy beggars in dis- 
ease-laden rags. They follow in endless 
procession to the shrine of the Holy Vir- 
gin, madly intent on that eestatic mo- 
ment of religious exaltation when their 
lips will kiss the holy glass, warm with 
the fetid breath of a perspiring multi- 
tude. Every shrine is a-glitter with can- 
dles. A great revenue is coming in at 
che gate in coins and wax offerings, and 
the outgoing mass is content. It has 
burned its tapers, kissed the most sacred 
objects, and crossed itself before every- 
thing that looked holy. And off it drifts, 
breaking into units that seek their places 
in the world, more certain of salvation, 
though perhaps searcely less intent upon 
their sins. 

We stood an hour one January morn- 
ing in the bitter coid watching the sol- 
diers form in the square and the police- 
men on their smart little black horses 
driving back the mob. At last the dig- 
nitaries arrived, and when privilege and 
wealth had been duly placed within the 
charmed square of shining bayonets, the 


ew! 
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bells tolled and the priests came out, a 
gorgeous procession in gold-and-yellow 
stoles. It was the day of Kreshchenye, 
the blessing of the water. The ceremony 
over, privileged wealth and _ officialdom 
drank their sacred water first and crossed 
themselves, then 
dispe rsed, T he 
priests returned in 
procession within 
the ehureh, and, 
as the battalions 
withdrew, the mob 
rushed in to the 
fountain and filled 
its bottles and 
cups and pitchers, 
gathering the sa- 
cred liquid for 
their shrines at 
home—for the lit- 
tle children, and 
the sick, and the 
aged, and all the 
weary world that 
could not come. 
Having already 
caught the plan 
of the central 
streets, we drifted 
with the crowd 
down Daribas 
Street and turned 
aside to Robinat’s 
to drink coffee and 


thaw out our & 
frozen limbs. Ev 
erybody in Odessa FROM THE 


goes, at some time 

or other, to Robi- 

nat’s, or to Fanconi’s across the way. 
Robinat’s is larger, and marvelously rich 
in human types and splendid, fur-adorned 
overeoats. The ladies as well as the men 
may be of that commercial and official 
monde, the best that Odessa can boast, 
for here the Boyar of the great forest 
lands and the nobles of the northern 
court are very rare birds indeed. Not 
many years ago, in St. Petersburg, a 
certain Princess whose gay attractions 
threatened the ruin of several Grand 
Dukes, was banished by the Tsar to a 
cold, gray house in Odessa — sufficient 
commentary on the social importance of 
this eommercial city. Sitting near a 


window in Robinat’s, one may watch, 





across the street, the ladies arriving at 
Faneoni’s for afternoon tea or to order 
the very excellent pastries that Odessa 
may well be proud of. Robinat’s is more 
of a man’s resort, though ladies who like 
the atmosphere of tobaceo smoke, the 
odor and perhaps 
the taste of vodka, 
kiimmel, or cognac, 
and the bustle of 
the coming and 
going, with much 
swaggering of im- 
portant males, pre- 
fer to sip their 
beverages or w rite 
their billets-doux 
at Robinat’s. But 
at five o’clock in 
Fanconi’s’ the 
comfortable at- 
mosphere of tea 
and eakes, as an 
accompaniment to 
that feminine 
frou-frou so fa- 
miliar in odd 
Parisian shops in 
the Place Ven- 
déme or Rue de la 
Paix, greets one 
agreeably, and 
might even belong 
to Fifth Avenue, 
with an exchange 
of types. All this 
coming and go- 
Dsincamin ing of bourgeois 

aristocracy brings 

to this lively 
street a continuous stream of fiery, 
dashing horses, with snapping eyes, 
icicles on their whiskers, and lovely 
coats like dark-brown, heavy velvet. 
There is a prodigious fuss of sleigh- 
bells and driving up and down, to keep 
the horses from freezing, blue fish-nets 
with tassels fluttering across their backs, 
to keep the snow-clods from flying in 
my lady’s face. 

Daribas Street is the rendezvous for 
all the world that goes on foot. It is the 
“Avenue” of Odessa, but with habits 
more set by the clock, and differing, 
through many phases, between noon and 
midnight. In the morning stroll the 
“quality ” will take its airing, and the 
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ladies will shop, while elderly gentlemen 
will sit upon the benches watching the 
passing fair and the brave display, re- 
not their but that 
agreeably are past. 


gretting, past sins, 
their days of sinning 
Beside their elders sit poor students in 
shabby, even dirty, torn uniform coats. 
From some miserable attic, shared possi- 
sallied 
to look 


life offers 


hly by three others, they have 
forth, with vouth upon their side, 
with envious eyes on all that 
in the passing show 
for the lucky ones, 


Respectable mam- 
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begun to mingle with the certainly re- 
spectable And as the latens and 
the shops show lights, the throng is filled 
with 


hour 


students, soldiers, men and women 
who work in offices, 


= Musick ~ 
letters 


and belated maidens 
with 
gilt 
declare to an 


writ large in blazing 
portfolios, which 


indifferent 


upon huge 


world their 


ambitions. 


Soon the opera will be open and the 


sleighs driving up to the great portico, 





eligible 
daughters pass and 
along th« 
three blocks which 
form the Piceadilly, 
the Hyde Park, and 
the Bond Street of 
Odessa, all rolled 
into tiny 
promenade. It is 
a little 
round, up one side 
of the street 
down the 


two passing streams 


mas with 


re pass 


one 
merry - go 


and 
other 


of people going in 
opposite directions, 
each taking stock of 
the other, greeting 
again 
well 
When 


uniform meets uni- 


again and 
the 


known faces. 


same 


form, an instantly 
electrified right arm 
reaches the vizored 
Wateh the 
same military arm 
down the street and 
see it spring to life 


cap. 


at every few yards, 
and then be thank- 
ful that 
only a 


you are 
civilian 
stranger! 

The 
promenade is fuller, 
but the 
have come out, and 
the doubtful ele- 
ment, about which 


afternoon 


night-birds 











ean be no 
doubt, has already 


there 


THE EVENING PROMENADE 
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while the long-haired students will stand 
in line for an inexpensive place in their 
exalted heaven. The opera is, of course, 
the prototype of all operas—a temple of 
fashion and display—but a purely Rus- 
sian opera repays the visitor from its 
complete novelty of costume and music. 
However, do not 
seek a Russian 
opera in Lent. No 
subjects of the Tsar 
nor devotees of the 
Greek Church may 
act during that 
sacred time not 
until Easter week 
has passed. Easter 
week carries with 
it an amount of 
fuss and ceremony 
that other countries 
hardly bestow on 
Christmas. Special 
tall cakes, rich with 
yolk of egg, are in 
every bake - shop 
window. Gay arti- 
ficial flowers are sold 
in the market-place. 
It is, above a 1] 
things, a great ex- 
cuse for eating and 
drinking. Even 
picture post-cards, showing the cele- 
brated Russian “cold table,” “spread 
with vodka, cold sucking pig, and in- 
numerable other cold savories—not for- 
getting the tall Easter cakes—are dis- 
played in Daribas Street stationery shop- 
windows, to remind the well-to-do of 
their coming repletion and to tempt the 
hungry. But the good people say that no 
one ever goes hungry at Easter in Rus- 
sia. Even the poorest are given alms 
and fed. The eold table, as every one 
knows, is merely the preliminary canter 
to a Russian banquet, and is partaken 
of informally, sitting or standing about 
in a room adjacent to that of the coming 
repast. 

The climax of all this Eastering is in 
the cathedral and around it, in the po- 
lice-patrolied mob outside in the square. 
Candles are sold without and within the 
church Colored lanterns, emblazoned 
with churches and saints, lend spots of 
color to the throng. Inside, an excited 
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mob pushes on to burn its candles and 
to kiss the emblems of its saints. The 
priests drone their service and then go 
round the church with incense, carrying 
a symbol of the body of the Christ. At 
midnight the ery goes forth, “ The Christ 
has risen!” Then man and brother-man, 
or man and maid, 
turn and kiss each 
other in the church 
or in the street. If 
the girl is very pret- 
ty, the coveted place 
is by her side, and 
the young officer for 
once is very devout. 
Even stern parents 
cannot say nay. The 
kiss is a holy kiss in 
the name of relig- 
ion. Several young 
officers, very ungal- 
lantly, all decided 
thus to kiss a very 
pretty girl. sut 
after the first had 
astonished her and 
she saw a_ second 
approaching, she 
fled to her carriage 
TYPE and drove home. 

The particular cox- 

comb who succeeded 
was solemnly congratulated by the others 
on being the only favored one till, his 
head completely turned, he called upon 
the ravished fair. Only too soon he dis- 
covered that his success was a matter of 
propinquity and surprise rather than 
preference. 

Odessa is one of the youngest of Euro- 
pean cities—only a hundred and twenty 
years ago Hdji Bey, a little Turkish set- 
tlement, nestled on the cliffs that over- 
look the harbor and dozed under the 
Sultan across the Black Sea. The long 
arm of Russia reached out and took it, 
and planted there, upon the plateau over- 
looking the bay, the beginners of a 
commercial city that now holds between 
five and six hundred thousand. The 
Revolution in France soon sent refugees 
scattering over the world, and noble 
names came to Odessa, and one may read 
them still on street corners—Daribas, 
Richelieu, and Langeron. Later, Eng- 
lishmen came and brought ships to carry 
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away Russian grain; and then the Cri- 
mean War swept across this friendly 
relation. But the English stayed when 
had passed, and then Germans 
came, and afterward Americans, with 
reapers and plows and steam traction- 


the war 


engines, to help the Russians to grow 
more richly the grain that the English 
and the German ships carried out to the 
world. Last of all came the Jews, and 
they cut the business so fine that the 
English starved and gave up; so the 
business of exporting to-day is mainly in 
the hands of the Jews. <A few hardy 
Germans and English are left. 

In recent years Russia has had more 
than one revolution, with Odessa one of 
the greatest theaters of action. In 1905 
this flat city on the plateau, intersected by 
one narrow ravine that runs down to th« 
low harbor at the bottom of the cliff, and 
the war-ships lying out there on +he green 
waters of the bay, were centers of world- 
interest. Mutiny in the navy; guns 
trained upon the city; threats to bom- 
bard; the governor in a panic, and the 
telegraph wires red-hot to St. Peters- 
burg night and day; flight to the coun- 
try in trains crammed to the doors, most 
of the people standing, and others camp- 
ing on the platform, waiting their turn 
to get off—these are the scenes that 
Odessans grow excited over, and gather 
photographs to show you, then read over 
old letters and argue about dates. Gat- 
ling guns in the streets and sniping from 
housetops and shuttered windows; mur- 
der in the broad daylight; anarchy let 
loose: the Jews seizing the chance to get 
even with their natural enemies, and the 
Russians in a fury hitting back. It is 
too recent history to dwell upon, but it 
comes very near when one stands on the 
steps where the mob from the harbor was 
mowed down by the machine-guns, and 
sees the making of this mob now at work 
in that harbor below, which then was a 
roaring conflagration. 

T love to watch moored ships, no mat- 
ter what the port. Here I have but to 
leave the front door, and, a few yards 
away, lean upon a parapet to see the busy 
life below. A great central basin holds 
all the small wooden Russian craft of 
the Black Sea and most of the Russian 
steamers. Off to the right, in an outer 
basin, are the foreign ships that make 
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their way through the Bosporus, past 
Constantinople, and on to the outer 
world. My first view of this scene was 
of Arctie aspect, every deck and spar 
white with snow, and, for miles out to 
sea, a solid pack of ice that held the 
steamers fast, and only gave way to a 
powerful ice-breaker when the cold air 
from the steppes would relax for a day 
or two. But later, in the spring, the 
waters sparkle in the sun and the sails 
come and go from the bay. 

If an atmosphere that seems to have 
come undisturbed from the Middle Ages 
hangs over a blind belief in saints and 
miracles, it is this note of religious 
superstition that involves the whole: life 
of the city. The tolling of the cathedral 
bell brings an answering note from all 
the town. It is as the ery from the 
mosque in a Moslem city, and in the ea- 
thedral, even while the bell is tolling, 
are men and women upon their knees 
before an altar, falling forward with 
hands and head upon the ground before 


the cross in that same movement that 
Islam performs upon the sands toward 
Mecea. The Moslem dome and crescent, 


with, set upon it, the Russian cross, is 
the strange symbol that sometimes sur- 
mounts a Greek church. The cross— 
which is a treble cross, having a smaller 
crossbar above the greater, and below a 
bar that slants across the stem—is set 
right in the dip of the crescent moon: 
a warning to the legions of Mohammed 
under the Tsar that the cross is supreme. 

When one takes to studying the faces 
in the crowd, a queer jumble of races 
peers out. The eyes of the Mongolian 
and his flat, heavy cheek-bones mark the 
prevailing type; the conquering horde 
of Tartars never went back —they are 
here to-day. A little mixture of Slav and 
Teuton, the blocd of the Norsemen, the 
Finns, the Letts, and the men of Ger- 
many, with a Germanized civilization, 
have modified the Tartar type, but that 
is all. And of that German civilization, 
the emblem is the military cap with 
vizor, band, and spreading, round, flat 
crown. It is the badge of official Russia, 
the symbol that marks the man who 
works with his head rather than with his 
hands. From the school-boy, his breast 
bulging with undigested learning in the 
form of school-books stuffed in his uni- 
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THE OPER 


form coat, to the oldest gray-haired offi- 
cer, crawling on a stick to his bench in 
the park, it is all a question of different 
buttons or the color of the band. At 
first one might take the gasman for a 


major-general, or a crowd of students for 
a lot of junior officers. But with usage 
one learns that the button of an officer’s 
cap is always on the band, and a civil- 
ian’s badee on the cap above. The 
sword - hilt popping through a pocket- 
slit in the gray overcoat, and the seab- 
bard end peeping just below its skirt, 
will always show the man of war, for 
as the soldier carries his bayonet, so 
the officer is always accompanied by his 
sword. 

If one is not greatly impressed by 
the intelligence of the rank and file, a 
stronger, more well - shouldered, slender- 
waisted body of men would be hard to 
find. Near the gate of a military quar- 
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fel I stopped one night in the dark to 
listen to the heavy tramp of an approach- 
ing column. With a great shout the men 
began to chant, and I stood puzzled, 
searching, for it was all so familiar, yet 
the picture would not come. Then in a 
flash I saw the great millet - fields of 
China, a dusty road entering a mud- 
walled village, and the Russian infantry, 
with bayonets fixed and melons speared 
upon the blades, marching and chanting 
in the burning sun. Browned faces, wet 
with perspiration, were caked with the 
dust of the road. Away off, the rattle of 
musketry told of the retreating Chinese: 
a little memory - picture of 1900 and the 
march to the relief of Peking. 

The gentleman that we meet on every 
street corner, in black uniform overcoat 
and German cap, with two orange-scarlet 
cords attached to his revolver, and a 
heavy, business-like sword by his side, is 





ODESSA 


the ever- present 


Ilis 


greatest 


city policeman. 


ereatest aversion, as well as his 


ove, is a note-book or a 


It is all 


official pencil in noting the 


piece ot paper 
to wield the 
details of a 


run-over, a recalcitrant droshky -driver, or 


very well for him 


a fire; but let the unoffending citizen pro 


duce the pencil and paper, and the eagle, 


He is 
lucky if the hand of the law is not on it! 
My first offense the 
mystery of bright moonlight on a zero 
night. a staid, 
in the New Market, and I was noting the 
soft light 
forbidden sheet of paper. 


otlicial eye is over his shoulder. 


was committed in 


It was respectable chureh 


tones of its and shadow on a 
The heavy ofti- 
cial shadow obscured 
the moon, and I mur 


mured “Artist” to 
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A crowd collected and did its best 
but a 


ence, 
in all its dialects, (rer 
informed me that it 
| packed up and started off, 


few 


to translate 


nian was “verboten.” 


Very 


the policeman a 


steps behind, and 


the crowd tollowing. 
ot the law ealled after me as 


I turned homeward to the right. The law, 


Che vorct 


desired my 
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until a shrill whistle brought another po- 
me by the 
The crowd 
traffic while | 
the great un- 
wrinkled, 


it appeared, footsteps to pro 


ceed by I continued rightward 


liceman, and thus they 


got 
elbows in a street, 
the 
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promptly held up 
argued vainly. 


washed, who possessed a une 





a six-foot-two police 
man and showed him 
my sketch. -He left 
me with a muttered 
warning. However, 
| was led to my un 
doing by the lure of 
the gay orange- 


t h e 
women 


and 
old 
of the market known 
as the Old Bazaar. 
Determined to 
results 
the 

possibilities of a 


stands 
W rinkled 


get 
good and to 
brave unknown 
mob, | 
heavily 


market went 
forth 


with a 


armed 
sketching 

drawing 
box of 


easel, a 
hoard, and a 
Soon 
full 


and then the market 


paints. work 


was in swing, 
appeared. 
trouble, I 
and 


policeman 
Seenting 
saluted gravely 
went on painting. 
He began to ques- 
tion. At last he 
that I 


Russian 


grasped 
not a af- 
flicted dis- 
eased form of speech, 
but a hated foreigner 


He 


was 


with a 
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shaven visage and one large, discolored 
tusk, seemed to be giving a kind of French- 
Revolutionary speech to the  police- 
men and the crowd. The mob was friend- 
ly to the captive and obviously hostile to 
the law. But the law held on to its prey. 
I pe nciled a note to the Sharer of my sor- 
rows and sent it by Singletooth. She 
was asked to have the consul set me free. 
So off I was marched, the mob dwindling, 
but the passers-by all looking with sharp 
interest. 

Often I have seen the peanut - man 
“run in” in New York, but in my most 
startling fancy I never had pictured my- 
self hurried by the elbow to a Russian 
prison! ‘They led me up a damp, dismal 


stone stairway to a bare room with a 
dirty wooden floor. Many pairs of eyes 
examined the prisoner. The prisoner 
bowed and a little man with sharp eyes 
and a grisiy beard, who stood in big 
boots, wore a gray uniform and a big 
sword, ejaculated “ Ha!” The policeman 
explained, and once more, with too much 
real satisfaction for the prisoner’s liking, 
he repeated, “Ha! ha!” The spy was 
now examined, and explained that he was 
“Anglaiski,’ and as no one could speak 
that outlandish language, the proceedings 
stopped. A quieter young officer ap- 
peared and examined my work. On a 
canvas, used to sereen the water-color, 
was an oil sketch, the beginning of a 

shrine with flowers, 

but it might have 











been a sunset at 
that stage. On the 
paper he found an 
apple- stall or two 
and the domes of a 
ehurch. “Niet. It 
is nothing,” I gath- 
ered from his Rus- 
sian. “This man is 
only an artist.” The 
policeman of the 
market-place looked 
sheepish. The little 
officer with gray 
whiskers smiled and 
punched his own 
jaw with his fist, 
perh°os to suggest 
that [ had received 
a facer. Then he 
said ‘‘Ha!’”’ and 
waved me to depart. 


the market stood at 
attention and looked 
very crestfallen. I 
met the partner of 
my joys setting off 
for the consulate, 
but we turned the 
drosiuky homeward, 
and the _ incident 
closed. Meantime I 
sketch with one eye 
on the horizon for 
black uniform over- 








coats with swords 


THE LURE OF GAY ORANGE-STANDS IN THE OLD BAZAAR attached. 
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In those little tours of critical observa- 
tion by which the stranger loves to dis- 
cover a city, the most obvious feature of 
Odessa is, upon the shop-fronts, a multi- 
tude of pictorial painted signs. A bakery 
greets one with four or six perpendicular 
panels, and in the center of each tield 
is a carved loaf, well raised 
above the flat, and painted 
realistically enough to 
make one hungry or to 
tempt a beggar to steal. 
The milk-shop has a re- 
splendent painted cow, and 
perhaps hens that are sure- 
ly in the egg business. 
The laundry has a wonder- 
ful design of ribbons, col- 
lars, and euffs, and the 
man’s outfitter goes in for 
imaginative art in the 
form of strange goblins, 
constructed vaguely after 
the human form, but com- 
posed of collars and cuffs, 
who are doing a_ ghost 
dance on a_ black sign. 
The sewing-machine is 
there—even the American 
reaper and steam plow. 
One may not be able to 
read a letter of Russian, 
but every sign tells its tale 
at a glanee, and perhaps, 
in a country where il- 
literacy is great and re- 
form slow, this is a device 
well suited to the people’s 
needs. A RUSSIAN 

Life’s journey ends in 
Odessa down the broad 
Preobrajenskaya, the street of the Trans- 
figuration, which fittingly begins near 
the cathedral and ends at the old 
cemetery, which is very near the new. 
No doubt some of the deft fingers now 
modeling clay will grow old chiseling 
delicate memorials to stand above their 
departed friends! One can look down 
into the cemented vaults—little rooms 
built in the ground, fresh and clean, 
with iron doors opened back to the 
sun—the resting-place of those who 
can pay for luxury in preserving their 
mortal remains. A little ikon, with its 
light burning, is always there, and the 
wreaths with mottoed ribbons that came 
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on the last journey and were the last 
thought of friends. A little table and a 
chair seem to tell of one who comes to 
meditate and pray and to leave the flow- 
ers fresh-set before the ikon. If the dead 
could come to life, surely a pleasant little 
sleeping-chamber to awaken in, with a 
ladder leading up into sun- 
light. 
On the Sunday after 
Kaster a strange ceremony 
goes on among the tombs. 
It is a feast for the dead. 
Kach grave is laid out with 
a cloth, and upon it are 
set fruit and cakes and 
dishes of wheat covered 
with egg cream. The rela- 
tives of the departed al- 
most fight for the services 
of the few priests who are 
there, to stand upon the 
graves and mumble a ser- 
vice for the dead. Money 
is given to the priest, or 
food is placed in his bas- 
ket that boys are carrying. 
When he departs cross in 


hand, which all have kissed 


—to chant upon another 
grave, the cakes and wheat 
are handed out to hungry 
boys and ragged beggars, 
who reap the reward of this 
strange offering. 

The great day had come 
at last, and Odessa stirred 
to the tolling cathedral 

Seceriinae bell. Easter was over, and 
the sacred miracle-working 
ikon must depart for Kas- 
perowka, its summer resting - place and 
proper home. Crowds lined the way 
to the harbor and, bareheaded, the men 
crossed themselves as the priests bore th 
sacred image down among the ships. In 
the Russian basin all the masts and rig- 
ging were gay with flags. With bunting 
all over her, the steamer made her way 
out into the bay. The women, watching, 
prayed and crossed themselves, and the 
men gazed quietly, standing with bared 
heads. They must wait in prayer and 
hope till the autumn, when the sacred 
heart of the city shall return. When that 
happy day arrives, it is whispered, Nata- 
lie is going to marry her Prince! 
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The Elder Sister 


BY BELLE RADCLIFFE LAVERACK 


HE sunlight and the firelight were 
7 both in the nursery, but there was 

only one person in the room, and 
she was lying on the fur rug before the 
fire spelling her way through the pages 
of a big book. The flames on the hearth 
courtesied and bowed, bowed and courte- 
sied before her. Big shadows slipped 
silently into their plans and, joining 
hands, danced obsequiously about her. 
Out-of-doors, on top of the farthest 
hills, the wind had, with tireless pa- 
tience, builded for her a castle out of 
clouds white as marble, and these the 
sunset had gilded and tinted until at 
last the eastle stood complete, turreted, 
corridored, terraced, ready for her oe- 
cupation. 

And who was she for whose gratifica- 
tion the flames and the shadows were thus 
putting forth their best efforts, for the 
glory of whose habitation the wind and 
the sun had labored? Why, she was none 
other than Elsa, first-born of the House 
of Erskine. 

But in vain this evening the strivings 
of the elements to please her. She heeded 
them not—only the book before her eyes. 
It was not a new book; it was old and 
brown and worn. Anne had brought it 
forth from somewhere that afternoon 
and had read her one of the stories, and 
it was this same story that E!sa was 
going over again very slowly, with long 
and careful study of the pictures. 

The story went somewhat like this: 

One clear night a fairy flew forth and 
alighted on the top of an old oak-tree 
that grew on the side of a mountain. 
There was a light wind blowing, just 
enough to make the stars flicker without 
making you afraid they might ge out al- 
together, and just enough to uake the 
bough on which the fairy sat sway to and 
fro. Now the fairy had chosen this oak- 
tree because it was right on the high-road 
from heaven, and she liked sitting there 
and seeing the babies earried by on the 
way to the earth. Presently she saw the 


sky over the mountain open and an angel 
fly out, and the angel flew right toward 
the earth and right toward the fairy, who 
stood up on tiptoe to see the baby she was 
carrying. But although the angel noted 
the fairy as she swept past, she never 
stopped or spoke, and all that the fairy 
saw of the baby was a white bundle with 
a gold crown on what she supposed must 
be the head. The fairy wasn’t very much 
surprised at not being noticed, for she 
knew the angels didn’t care very much 
for such as she and that they had an 
idea that the night air and the light of 
the stars were bad for babies; then, be- 
sides, this baby was evidently a princess, 
and of princesses one had to be careful. 
So she sat down again and waited, and 
by and by, some one having sent for the 
moon, it came up over the mountain, and 
the door in the middle of it opened and 
out flew a big stork. He, too, came tow- 
ard the earth and toward the fairy, and 
when he saw her standing tiptoe on 
the bough he stopped and alighted near 
her. The baby he carried wore no crown 
—storks do not carry princesses, you 
know. The wind had blown the cover- 
ing back, and the baby was gazing up at 
the stars and at the moon and at the 
dear old stork, and now it looked at the 
fairy and the fairy looked at the baby, 
for she was very fond of babies, and then 
suddenly she leaned forward and caught 
hold of its two little ears and gave them 
each a sharp pinch. This didn’t hurt a 
bit, she explained to the enraged stork, 
who said that mothers were very particu- 
lar about ears. It was only sort of a 
trade-mark that she left on babies that 
she liked; and she was evidently right 
about it, for the baby was smiling when 
she last saw it, borne away through the 
night by the stork. 

“And now ”—this is the way the story 
ended—*“ how did you come? Did you 
come in the angel’s arms right from 
heaven, or did the stork bring you from 
out of the door in the moon?” 


































































“ Which way did I come?” Islsa had 
asked, and Anne had laughed and said, 
“Oh, the stork brought you, my dear; 
there’s no doubt about that.” Still, to be 
quite certain, she had pushed back Elsa’s 
hair, and there, sure enough, was the 
fairy’s mark on each little ear. Then 
Anne had laughed again and said she was 
a queer child, and had gone off to get 
their supper, hers and Hildegarde’s. 

The story on second reading was not 
nearly as pleasing as at first; new and 
uncomfortable meanings showed them 
selves. If the stork had brought her 
Elsa—-then she couldn’t be a princess, 
and the stork had brought her because 
Anne had said so; and Anne was older 
and consequently wiser than any one 
else; ever so much older and wiser than 
her father and mother. 

Oh, but she must be a princess! If 
she were not, why did the trees bow down 
their heads as she passed? Why did the 
flowers stand up so straight, as if at 
salute, when she reviewed them? Why 
was the wind ready to serve her and the 
brook to guide her? They did none of 
these things for Hildegarde—she knew 
that because Hildegarde had told her so 

nor did they do them for her father or 
mother, or even for Anne. She was the 
only person for whom they cared at all. 
Then, again, if you weren’t a princess, 
why, you weren’t anybody! All the best 
people in the best books were princesses, 
lovely creatures with sweeping robes and 
long, golden hair and eyes like blue lakes. 
Her own hair, to be sure, was short and 
black and worn with a bow that toppled 
over one eye, and her own eyes weren’t 
any particular color; but time and a 
properly applied magic would remedy 
those defects, or, this failing, a clause 
could be inserted in her prayers. Still, 
there was Anne’s word to the contrary, 
and there was the testimony of her own 
pinched ears. 

For a long time she stared into the fire 
pondering, not seeing the servile shadows, 
not seeing the capering flames, never once 
hearing the vine at the window tapping 
to tell her that the castle awaited her 
admiration, nor the sudilen crying out of 
the wind itself as its splendid creation 
returned unto the clouds again. Neither 
did she hear, or if she did it was but 
vaguely, Anne’s approaching footsteps 
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and Anne’s decided voice: “ Your mother 
wants you down-stairs, Elsa; there’s com 
pany. Come and let me fix your hair.” 
She ditt not stir nor answer—you don’t 
answer when you don’t know you're be 
ing spoken to, but Anne never believed 
you didn’t hear. 
he rd. 


* Elsa!” she exclaimed, and this time 


Hildegarde always 


she went over and pulled her to her feet. 
This was always happening and was al 
ways unpleasant, and now it resulted, as 
usual, in what Anne called “a scene.” 
Then Elsa remembered the dungeon—the 
leepest, darkest dungeon-keep in the 
whole world, full of toads, where some- 
time Anne would be sent by her—Klsa 
Regina—to repine and starve away for 
ever, and as soon as she remembered this 
she became submissive. Every time Anne 
acted like this there would be another 
toad put in the cell. She could afford to 
be patient! 

Now while her hair was being brushed, 
her mind went back to that disturbing 
problem; she would put it to Anne, for, 
whatever her vices, credit must be given 
Anne for knowing things. 

“ Anne,” she asked, her eyes on the fire, 

*“ Anne, who brought Hildegarde? Did 
the stork bring Hildegarde, too ?”’ 

Anne reached for the ribbon and began 
to tie it into the bow that always flopped. 

‘No, indeed, the stork didn’t bring 
Ilildegarde,” was her answer. “ An angel 
brought Hildegarde right from heaven. 
Now come and let me wash your hands.” 

She was silent while this was being 
done, but her thoughts were running 
swiftly. 

“Then, Anne ”—she could hardly ask 
the question—“then is Hildegarde a 
princess ?” 

Anne was carefully drying Elsa’s hands 

Anne was always very careful. 

“Ves.” she replied, "7 Hildegarde is a 
real princess if I ever saw one. Now 
you're ready; run along down-stairs.” 

She started, but very slowly, down the 
dark hall, staring straight before her. 
The angeb had brought Hildegarde 
straight from heaven; Hildegarde was a 
princess. But the stork had brought her 

Elsa—from out of the moon, so she 
wasn’t a princess. What was she, then? 
One step at a time she began to deseend 
the broad stairway, then stopped sud- 
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denly, for there before her, bleak and 
stark, stretched the truth—she was noth- 
ing but the elder sister to the princess. 

The stairway led down into the big 
hall where they were all sitting. She 
could hear their voices and the light 
clink of the tea things. One step lower 
and she came to where she could see them 
grouped about the great fireplace — her 
mother, pretty and slender, in her green 
tea-gown; her father in his riding-clothes, 
standing cup in hand, Thor lying at his 
feet; the company, three or four in num- 
ber, who looked and sounded the way 
company always looked and sounded; and, 
in the center of the glowing circle, Hilde- 
garde in her white dress, with her blue 
eyes, with her golden hair waving over 
her shoulders, tied with the blue bow that 
never flopped. 

From the company came a_ voice: 
“ Tlildegarde is a beautiful name, and it 
just suits her.” 

She had never thought of it before, but 
it was a beautiful name; more than this, 
it was a regal name, and it did just suit 
her. Hildegarde—the name was in itself 
a title, an assurance of things hoped for. 
Ilildegarde—-with how stately a tread the 
syllables swept before one, crowned and 
seeptered, compelling submission, inspir- 
ing admiration. Hildegarde—all things 
desirable seemed to group themselves 
about that radiant word, flowing locks 
and eyes like stars, adventuring princes, 
unquestioning obedience, loyal homage. 
And Elsa, that stubby name—what did 
that carry with it? Short black hair, 
short fat boots, saort pink skirts, the very 
build and aecoutrement of the elder 
sister, she whom the princes passed by, 
she for whose foot the glass slipper would 
always be too small. 

She sat down, put her arms upon her 
knees and her head upon her arms. 
Something way down inside of her hurt 
in a place where nothing had ever hurt 
hefore—it must be where her heart was. 
A phrase came to her from out of one of 
her books—-hitherto it had been a mean- 
ingless phrase—* And her heart smote 
her.” That was what her heart was do- 
ing now; it was smoting, and it hurt. 

Now some oné asked her mother if 
there was not another daughter, and her 
mother replied that there was, that Hilde- 
garde had an elder sister—those were her 


very words. The next moment came the 
sound of her father’s footsteps approach- 
ing the stairs. “Elsa!” he called. She 
lifted her head and looked down at him 
through the banisters. “ Elsa!” he called 
again louder. Then, catching sight of her 
white face peering out at him, “Come 
on down,” he said. “ What’s the matter?” 

The talking in the hall had ceased; they 
were silent, looking up at her. She got 
up slowly, then stopped—she couldn’t go 
on—she could hardly speak because of the 
smoting. 

“T’m not coming,” she faltered, shak- 
ing her head at them over the railing. 
“T’m not coming ever any more, because 


” 


—because ”—her voice rose to a wail— 
“because I’m not a princess any more.” 
There was a moment’s silence, and then 
they all laughed, even Hildegarde. Her 
father laughed louder than any of them, 
but at the same time he was annoyed; 
anything queer annoyed him, and Elsa 
was such a queer child; he resented hav- 
ing her appear so before other people. 

“Don’t be ridiculous,” he said, sharply. 
“Come ahead.” 

There was a dungeon-cell even lower 
and viler than that kept for Anne—this 
was reserved for people who laughed at 
you. Thither in the remote past of ten 
minutes ago, her imperial past, she would 
have condemned them all to languish and 
to die; but now she was helpless, she could 
do nothing to them. Oh yes, she could— 
she could curse them! How it was done 
she didn’t know, but she was familiar 
with the gesture that accompanied it. 
Clenching her little hand tight, she raised 
it high and shook it over them. “I hate 
you,” she cried, “ and—and I curse you 
—and—” Here her father caught her up 
in his arms, and, struggling defiantly, she 
was borne thence to be delivered into the 
arms of Anne. 

She had brought disgrace upon the 
House of Erskine, that was what she had 
done—thus Anne as she undressed her; 
it was terrible, but it had to be admitted 
—she was no lady. There had always 
been ladies in the family before, perfect 
ladies who came when they were spoken 
to—there had never been anything like 
her, Elsa, before—it was to be hoped 
there never would be again. To all of 
which the Black Sheep made no reply 
until, as it was creeping into bed, then: 
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“I'M NOT A PRINCESS ANY MORE—I'M AN OUTLAW” 
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“ But, Anne,” it sobbed, “I can’t help it. 
If you’re an elder sister, that’s the way 
you have to be.” 

Anne, without speaking, tucked in the 
bedelothes, opened the window, and put 
out the light. At the door she paused 
with her hand on the knob. “ The elder 
sister,” she said, “the bad elder sister, 
sure enough, that’s just what you are.” 
And the door closed behind her. 

Elsa fled to the nearest stronghold, 
which happened to be beneath the bed- 
clothes, hiding there her diminished 
head. She wasn’t the elder sister! 
Passionately beating the walls of her 
fastness, she declared it over and over 
again. Reiteration brought no comfort. 
She was the elder sister, and she knew 
it, and that was all there was about it. 
Shabby, neglected, she must slouch about 
the court perpetually coveting the tri- 
umphs of Hildegarde, perpetually woo- 
ing and perpetually scorned by courting 
princes. Sometimes the part permitted 
one to be malevolent and vengeful, to 
brew poisons and to lay traps, which, 
however, one was always sure to end 
by drinking or by falling into one’s 
self. It was inevitable all this—that 
was what being an elder sister meant. 

3ut I won't,” she sobbed, despair- 
ingly. “I won’t. I will be something 
else. I will be a—a—’ What was it 
that you were when you left the court 
and went and lived in the woods and shot 
deer and became a terror to the country- 
side? She couldn’t think of the name of 
it; but, anyway, that was what she would 
be, and, thrilled by the possibilities of- 
fered by this new career, she came forth 
from her retreat, for to be something, 
something definite, that was a necessity 
to Elsa. 

On looking about her she found she 
was no longer alone. The moonlight and 
the wind were in the room, seeking for 
her, it seemed, the moon in its silent, pa- 
tient way searching around and under 
things, the wind moving restlessly about, 
turning back the curtains and shaking 
out her small, empty clothes—they had 
never thought of looking under the bed- 
clothes for her. It made her feel less 
lonely to have them there and to know 
they wanted her, but perhaps they 
wouldn’t want her if they knew. 

“T’m not a princess any more,” she 
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said, sitting up and solemnly shaking her 
head at them. “ Not any more. I’m a— 
a”—now the word came to her—“ I’m a 
outlaw.” 

This, however, did not seem to shock 
them; it did not make them laugh. The 
moonlight, if anything, glided a little 
closer. The wind came up and gently 
touched her hair. They liked her just 
the same. 

In a desire to be nearer to them and to 
hear what the leaves out there in the 
moonlight were trying to say to her, she 
jumped out of bed and ran to the open 
window. 

Was this the night? She had never 
been face to face with it before. Night 
had been to her only that which took 
away the day. You shut it out as soon 
as it came; you tried to forget it was there 
by making everything light inside, just 
as in bed you shut your eyes tight to 
keep out the dark, and here was the night 
more wonderful than any day she had 
ever seen, a new world of unexplored 
sounds and feelings. You felt in look- 
ing at it as you felt when they drew aside 
the curtains on Christmas day and there 
in the dark room beyond glowed the quiet 
Christmas tree, a thing of infinite mys- 
tery and promise. 

By far the finest thing the night had 
to show was the moon, her birthplace. 
With a great pride Elsa looked upon it. 
The door in the front was quite plain, 
though blocked with snow; indeed, it 
looked as though the snow hadn’t been 
shoveled away from it for years. Yet 
cold and deserted as it seemed, there must 
be somebody living there,, for a thin lit- 
tle wreath of smoke floated around it, and 
where there was smoke there were people. 

What a place it would be for an out- 
law! What fun to crouch beneath some 
thick cloud and leap out upon an unsus- 
pecting passing star! What fun to hide 
behind the trees and jump out on Anne 
on her way home from church in the 
evening—to creep into Hildegarde’s room, 
and when they came in to find out why 
she cried, to run away to your cave back 
of the mountain. To the cave back of 
the mountain—it was from there she had 
seen the moon steal forth in the evening, 
and now by going to the mountain’s edge, 
by waiting there until it came back to 
rest, she could meet it, could jump 
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aboard, and begin her new life in her 
old world, far from the court and the 
petty tyrannies of Anne, far from the 
ignominy of her own fallen estate—an 
outlaw, the wonder and the terror of the 
night. 

It was early in September and the air 
was soft and summer-like. A pink flan- 
nel wrapper to her back, pink worsted 
slippers to her feet, was all the outfit she 
deemed necessary; but as she passed the 
fireplace on her way to the door she 
noticed lying on the rug the old book 
she had been reading that afternoon. A 
valuable bock, and good, too, to read on 
winter nights in the cave. With it in 
her arms she opened the door and stole 
forth, went unheard down the passage- 
way, down the little twisty staircase, 
and opened tke outer door. Then came 
a perilous run across the garden path to 
the wall—a low and very climbable wall 
—just beyond which lay the woods. 

The woods were not like other trees. 
They grew straight and smooth and high, 
high until, just before they touched the 
sky, they formed a thick forest of 
branches, and they led, Elsa knew, ’way 
to the top of the mountain, which wasn’t 
very far, the mountain being such only 
to a person of her own dimensions. 

With her wrapper raised high in one 
hand, with the book clasped tightly 
against her with the other, but without 
fear and without doubt Elsa entered the 
woods. Indeed, it hadn’t occurred to her 
to be afraid, for this was not. the Dark— 
this was the Night—a very different mat- 
ter, for the Night lived out-of-doors and 
Out-of-doors was her friend and never 
laughed. 

In the forest of branches high over- 
head burned the little camp-fires of the 
stars. Were the stars outlaws, too, and 
this their hunting-ground? Quiet pools 
of moonlight set in dusky shadows lay be- 
tween the big trunks of the trees. On all 
sides of her spread clear open ways; but 
one path, silver as the pathway of a 
brook, lay straight before her, and this 
she followed, now running a little, now 
walking, now stopping to look about her 
and to listen to the cherishing silence, 
broken only by the gentle breathing and 
stirring of the trees in their sleep. Then 
lightly on again through this under- 
standing, companionable stillness until 


“Hold!” shouted a voice, and from be- 
hind or out of one of the trees bounded 
a figure right before her, blocking her 
path. “ Hold!” it shouted again. This 
was not the language of the Night. 

Before ever she had been an outlaw 
Elsa had been a woman, so she shrieked, 
putting the book before her face, and 
started to run, but a hand on her shoul- 
der held her back. “One step farther 
will be your last.” It was a relentless 
voice. She stopped, of course, and for a 
moment stood with her back to her captor, 
her face still behind the book. The hand 
on her shoulder was not a big hand like 
Anne’s, and the voice, for all its gruffness, 
was not a big voice; she raised her head 
and looked around. He wasn’t much 
taller than she herself. The moonlight 
shone full upon him—on the cap and 
feather that he wore a-top of* his yellow 
hair, on what must be taken on faith 
as a jerkin, on the little horn and quiver 
full of arrows that were slung across his 
shoulder, and on the strong bow which 
was gripped in one hand. And the moon- 
light still further showed, there was no 
doubt about it, that one at least of his 
two ears had been pinched by the fairy. 
A further threat was on his lips, but she 
was before him. 

“Ts your other ear like that one?” 

How could any one look fierce in the 
face of such a question? Mere astonish- 
ment succeeded to that carefully acquired 
expression; moreover, he so far forgot 
himself as to raise his hand from her 
shoulder to the ear in question, and she, 
free again, came nearer to satisfy her- 
self. “ Yes, it is!” she exclaimed. “The 
fairy liked you, too,” and she smiled 
upon him. 

He just managed to draw his brows 
together. 

“ Who are you, anyway? What are you 
doing? Thy name, Sirrah? What doest 
thou?’ was what he tried to say. 

Blithe and confident came her answer: 

“Oh, I’m a outlaw.” 

This utterly unmanned him. It would 
have unmanned anybody. 

“A outlaw!” he exclaimed. “ You ”— 
surely contempt never found adequate 
utterance before—‘a outlaw in _ that 
nightie, with those worsted slippers and 
that old book—why ”—there was a sec- 
ond’s blighting pause—“ you can’t be a 
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outlaw unless you have a bow and arrow 
and a horn and a cap and a jerkin like 
me.” 

But this didn’t discourage her; she 
was too sure of herself for that; there 
was even some slight scorn in the glance 
she cast upon his precious equipment. 
“Oh, they don’t wear those things where 
I’m going,” she said. 

He tried to stop it, but in some way the 
question got past him. “ Where are you 
going ?” 

The tone with which she answered did 
not admit of dispute. “I’m going to the 
moon, because that’s where you and me 
came from.” 

Eric of the Dale, he in whose breast 
fear and awe had never yet found lodg- 
ment, he at whose name the king upon 
his throne trembled, who daily, nightly, 
and at every other time, single-handed 
held the woods against the kingdom, Eric 
of the Dale was helpless before her. 

“Did we?” he asked, weakly. “I don’t 
remember that. Who told you?” 

“Oh, it’s in the book,” she answered, 
serenely. “I'll show you when we get to 
the cave. We've got to go now, or we'll 
miss the moon when it passes the moun- 
tain.” 

But here Eric of the Dale came to him- 
self and asserted his manhood. He had 
no intention of going where there was no 
use for that bow and arrow of his, or of 
being a pioneer in the moon when every- 
thing was to his liking where he was. 
Grasping his bow tightly, planting his 
cap more firmly on his head, he struck a 
splendid attitude. “I’m not going to the 
moon,” declared he. 

“Well, I am,” she said. “ You'll be 
sorry,” and, her head high, she marched 
past him up the path alone. 

Just beyond where they had been stand- 
ing the woods became thicker; almost no 
moonlight reached the ground; and as 
Elsa went on, the Dark peered out from 
behind the trees and watched her pass, 
then stealthily he followed after. Shut- 
ting her eyes, she began to run, he pur- 
suing, running too, and gaining steadily. 
Now she heard his quick breathing, now 
he spoke—but in the voice of Eric of the 
Dale. 

“Wait for me; I want to see you climb 
onto the moon,” he gasped; and at the 
sound the Dark vanished again into the 
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Night, and the two of them 
together hand in hand. 

A subtle change had taken place in 
their relations. Eric of the Dale, besides 
being young in years, was under the dis- 
advantage of being a man, so he couldn’t 
have explained it; he only knew that now 
things were as they should be, that it was 
he who led in talk, she who followed; he 
who led the way, she who followed, and 
that it was he who pulled her up the last 
steep, slippery bit of the path which 
brought them to the crest of the hill; 
and by that time the jerkin had more 
than regained its old-time confidence. 

“It’s just the way it was the night the 
stork brought me,” said Elsa, looking 
about her when they reached the top. 
“The fairy sat on this big tree, I remem- 
ber, and swung.” 

Eric of the Dale surveyed the scene, 
then shook his head. “I don’t remem- 
ber,” he said; he wasn’t as good at re- 
membering as she. “Is it in that book? 
Let’s sit down now and look at it. The 


stumbled on 


moon won’t be here for ever so long.” 
So they found a place which the moon- 
light had made for itself at the foot of 
the tree, and, kneeling there, they opened 


the book between them. 

At first, as befitted his sex and calling, 
Eric of the Dale was skeptical, but the 
longer he studied the pictures and the 
text the more he became convinced that 
there was truth in it all. Then there 
were those funny ears of theirs, just 
alike. How could they be explained if 
not by the fairy’s touch? 

He grew thoughtful. Leaning on his 
bow, he raised his head, and the moonlight 
showed that he was no longer Eric of the 
Dale; he was only Eric of the golden 
hair and the wide-apart eyes. 

“Tt seems to me that I remember now,” 
he said. “It seems to me that I remem- 
ber how it was there. It was all winter 
outside, but when you opened the door 
and went in—” 

“The stork opened the door,” Elsa 
amended. 

He accepted the amendment. “The 
stork opened the door and you heard 
birds singing and you found it was sum- 
mer inside, and there were mountains 
with snow on them and a little river 
where we played, and there were yellow 
flowers that grew in the meadows.” 
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“ Yes,” she agreed, “and it was night 
lots of the time.” 

“Lots of the time,” he continued. 
“ And the stork put us to bed just when 
we wanted to go—” 

“Anne wasn’t there,” she broke in, 
“and Hildegarde wasn’t there.” 

He assented. “And Aunt Lydia wasn’t 
there.” 

“ You cried ”—she nodded reminiscent- 
ly—“ you cried when the stork carried 
you away.” 

“T didn’t, either,’ he denied, with 
somewhat of real fierceness on his brow. 

“You cried,” she went calmly on. “I 
leaned out of the window and I heard you 
crying and crying, and the stork flew 
away, and then I couldn’t hear you any 
more.” 

He thought it best to change the sub- 
ject. 

“What did you do when I wasn’t 
there?” he asked. 

It was the first time her memory had 
failed her. “I don’t remember,” she 
said, and the moonlight passed on, leaving 
the pages of the book dark. 

Eric leaned back against the tree and 
put his hands about his knees. 

“T’m going back there, too,” he said. 
“T want to see if it looks just the way 
it did. There'll be things to shoot in the 
woods, and I can blow my horn the same 
as here.” 

Elsa, too, leaned against the tree. 
“Blow it now,” she said, with a little 
yawn. “ Blow it very loud, so that the 
moon will hear and come faster.” 

If she hadn’t suggested it, he would have 
had to suggest it himself, so desirous was 
he of showing her how he did it. 

“You mustn’t say blow your horn,” 
he corrected, getting to his feet. “ You 
must say wind your horn. It takes a 
great deal of strength to wind a horn.”, 

Putting back his head he raised the 
horn to his lips and wound and wound, 
puffing out his cheeks, satisfied with the 
admiration of her attitude. But the 
moon didn’t hurry a bit; it strolled along 
as coolly and unconcernedly as ever. 

“T don’t believe it heard,” said Elsa. 
“Do it louder.” 

He filled his chest and again he blew 
—I mean wound—harder and harder, and 
this time the moon disappeared altogether 
back of a cloud. 





Erie of the Dale ceased to wind. “I 
guess I frightened it,” he said. “We 
must keep still, so it won’t know we’re 
here and ‘ll come back again,” and he 
sat down beside her in the darkness. 

“That’s the way I'll wind when I’m 
out hunting,” he whispered, “so you'll 
know where I am, and when I want you 
to come [ll wind some more.” 

“Her voice was very drowsy. “I'll 
come; I’ll run fast.” 

He was silent for a moment. “ Who 
else do you s’pose ‘Il be there,” he asked, 
still in a whisper, “ besides you and me? 
Will the stork be there ?”’ 

She didn’t answer. 

“Will she?” he asked again, turning 
toward her. By the light of one daunt- 
less moonbeam which had escaped and 
made its way through the trees toward 
them he saw that she was asleep. 


Tt was the next night, and the moon- 
light was in the room. It was lighting 
as best it could the labors of the small, 
nightgowned person who was lying flat 
upon the floor, a white page spread before 
her. Outside her window the wind had 
gathered together the brightest stars. 
She heeded them not—only that page be- 
fore her had her eyes, but she wasn’t 
reading—nothing so simple as that; she 
was writing, and the sentinel stars looked 
in and did not laugh. 


“Dear Eric or THE Date,—I woke up 
and you had gone away and the moon 
had gone away but Anne, she was there 
and I eried. Anne says you were a 
dreem. The wind said he would take my 
letter to the moon to you there. He is 
wateing now. 

“ Goodbye. 
“ ELSA. 


“P.S.— This is Hildegarde’s new 
writing paper and this is Hildegarde’s 
new seeling wax that she had for her 
burthday. 

“P. S.—Hildegarde is a Princess. 

“ Goodbye. 
“ Esa.” 


She went over to the window which 
opened onto the garden and onto the 
moon. Eric of the Dale was up there: 
she could see him perfectly plainly dig- 
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Drawn by Elizabeth Shippen Green 


“I'M GOING TO THE MOON, BECAUSE THAT'S WHERE YOU AND ME CAME FROM” 
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ging away at the snow before the door. 
Now the that he shoveled away 
turned into a little cloud, and the cloud 
clung to the edge of the moon as though 
it were afraid to go out into the dark 
sky alone. Eric of the Dale reached the 
door—she saw him knock—she could al- 
most hear him knock, and the door opened 
ever so little and the wise old head of the 
stork peered out. Then Eric of the Dale 
entered, and the door closed behind him, 
but not before she had caught a glimpse 
of the green meadows and of the moun- 
tains that lay within. She held out her 
letter. 

“ Here, Wind,” she whispered, and the 
wind took the letter and bore it away into 
the night. 

The next day she 
down in the orchard. 
of the world! 
be trusted! 


snow 


found the letter 
Ah, the treachery 
Not even the wind could 


It was early on a summer morning 
ever so many years after this, when Elsa 
and Hildegarde had grown up and out 
of the hands of Anne—a morning of sun- 
light and daring wind and errant clouds. 
“Go not, happy day, from the shining 
fields,” sang Hildegarde in her room. 
Elsa in the garden beneath heard her 
and smiled. 

“ Why, way up in the attic,” 
thought Elsa, beginning to cut the roses. 
“ What is she doing up there ?” 

Later on as she was returning to the 
house she came upon Hildegarde sitting 
by the fountain. Hildegarde glanced up 
from the letter she was reading and 
smiled. Elsa, sitting down the 
pool, dipped her hands and wrists in the 
cool water. Neither spoke. The wind 
stirred the roses in the basket by Elsa’s 
side and rustled the pages of the letter. 
In a few moments Hildegarde looked up 
again. “Oh, I’m so glad!” she exclaimed. 
“T hoped he would come.” 


“Who?” asked Elsa, 


she’s 


beside 


indifferently. 


There was always some one coming to 
see Hildegarde, always princes coming 
to the wooing of her. 
Hildegarde laughed. 
of the Dale,” she answered. 
“Who?” asked Elsa, raising her eyes. 


“T call him Eric 


Hildegarde laughed again. “ Why, 
Erie of the Dale,” she said. “ Isn’t that 
a nice name? It just suits him, some- 
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how. It’s what he used to call himself 
when he was a little boy.” 

Hildegarde, her hands clasped behind 
her head, leaned back against the stone 
seat. Her blue eyes rested on the same 
cloud that Elsa was watching in the wa- 
ter, but Hildegarde wasn’t 
the cloud. 

“Tle used to play that he was an out- 
law,” she said. 
you 


thinking of 


“Do you remember when 
to play outlaw, Elsa? You 
wouldn’t let me play it with you. You 
used to play it all by yourself down in 
the woods.” 


used 


“ Wasn't 
said. 


Elsa laughed. 
sible child!” she 
watching the cloud. 

“T found some of the things you used 
to wear when you played it in an old 
chest in the attic just now,” Hildegarde 
continued. 

“T found the with the feather- 
duster feather in it and a ridiculous thing 
that I suppose was a jerkin. Do 
remember how furious were 
father you in them and laughed? 
And were lots of old papers and 
pictures that you’d painted of outlaws 
and trees and birds. The chest was by 
the window, and some of the papers blew 
out, but I brought the rest down to show 
you, they’re so absurd.” 


I an impos- 


She was still 


cap 


you 
you when 
saw 


there 


“When is the outlaw com- 
ing?” she asked. 

“ To-night,” Hildegarde answered; “ but 
I don’t know just what time. He’s walk- 
ing through this part of the 
He’s a great walker.” 

Elsa picked up the basket of roses. 
“He very she said, and 
walked away up the box-bordered path. 
Hildegarde, left alone, opened her letter 
again. 

There was a light wind stirring that 
night, just enough to make the wide 
bough of an old oak-tree that grew on 
the side of the mountain sway to and 
fro. There was some one sitting beneath 
the bough. Dreamily she watched it 
swaying to and fro, and as she watched, 
a fairy and alighted there and 
searched the skies with eager eyes. 

But the wind was becoming restless. It 
was searching about for a letter which 
it had found that morning and had put 
aside for use in its proper time. 

It brought it forth now from among the 


Elsa arose. 


country. 


sounds nice, 


came 
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lilies-of-the-valley, and carried it along 
the driveway, out through the gate to the 
road, and up the road right to the feet 
of one who was striding along, hands in 
his pockets, whistling softly to himself. 
He did not notice the paper at first, so 
the wind lifted it higher, and the moon, 
at that moment rising over the tops of 
the trees, shone upon it and upon its 
large, unbroken seal. He who was walk- 
ing saw it now. Stooping, he picked it 
up, and the wind paused and listened and 
the moon held more steady its light while 
he read, half aloud, “Sir Eric of the 
Dale, Outlaw, The Moon.” “ Why, that’s 
certainly my name,” he laughed, “and 
it’s my calling, and it’s where I came 
from; it can’t be meant for any one but 
me.” 

It was a little envelope such as children 
use. At one peint in the address the 
pencil had evidently given way, but the 
writer had struggled on to the end, the 
letters growing always larger and murkier. 
Still laughing, he broke the seal and read, 
then stood wondering, looking down at the 
small paper. Perhaps it was a joke. Per- 
haps Hildegarde had written the note and 
dropped it where he would be likely to see 
it; perhaps it had been written years ago 
and the wind had been searching for him 
ever since and had just found him. 

At the foot of the hill were the lights 
of the house. By his side stretched the 
woods. He must see how they looked be- 
fore going on. Turning aside from the 
road, he entered the dense shade and 
drew a deep breath. This was just as he 
remembered it. Just as vast, just as 
adapted for adventure and for a stepping- 
stone to the moon. He walked on. Here 
was the tree, his favorite ambush, from 
behind which he had made his one real 
capture. Here was the slope up which 
he had struggled in pursuit. Now it only 
took a few strides and he was at the crest 
of the hill overlooking the valley. 

“Tt all looks just as it did that night,” 
he thought. Yes, it was just the same, 
even to the figure sitting at the foot of 
the old tree. She heard him coming. 
Startled, she raised her head, and the 


light on her face showed that she was no 
longer Elsa the outlaw; she was Elsa of 
the wondering eyes and the wistful lips. 
And the moon shone full upon him. It 
showed his bared head, with the thick, 
yellow hair, and his hands which held a 
little cap. It showed his broad shoulders 
and goodly height, and it still further 
showed, there was no doubt about it, that 
one at least of his ears had been pinched 
by the fairy. 

They looked at each other. 

“Have you been here ever since?” he 
asked, smiling. 

She smiled back. 

“ Ever since, but you haven’t.” 

He sat down near her. 

“No, I haven’t. I saw that we had 
made a mistake. I saw that the moon 
wasn't going back to the place it came 
from; it was going to the other end of 
the woods. I didn’t want to wake you up 
and tell you. I thought Id find a cave 
at the other end of the woods somewhere 
and then come beck and get you, but 
while I was looking fcr it I was found 
and captured and hauled away and—I’ve 
just escaped.” 

Neither of them spoke for a minute; 
the eyes of both were raised to the moon. 

“Hasn’t the snow drifted high before 
the door?” he said. “No one has been 
there for years. Let’s see if we can shovel 
it away and get in; I want to see if it 
all looks the way it used to.” 

“Tt does, I know it does,” she said, 
softly. “It’s all summer inside, and the 
meadows are there just the same, with 
the many yellow flowers in them.” 

“ And the river is just the same, too. 
Don’t you think so?’ he asked. “The 
river where we played, and the moun- 
tains with the snow on them, and the 
woods where I can hunt and wind my 
horn—I must wind my horn, you know.” 

They both laughed, and were silent 
again. Over their heads, unnoticed by 
them, the fairy still sat, but she no longer 
searched the sky with her eager eyes. 
She was watching the two beneath the 
bough which was being lightly rocked by 
the hand of the watchful wind. 
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Epitor’s Notre.—It has been thought 
proper to close this series of selected chap- 
ters from the story of Mark Twain’s life 
with some account of the years when the 
author of this history was associated with 
the great humorist in a friendship which 
only ended with the death of the latter in 
1910. The exigencies of magazine publica- 
tion have all along made it necessary to 
omit many episodes fully as interesting as 
any presented, and we must now pass over 
with a word that dramatic foreign period 
of ten years: the brilliant winter in Ber- 
lin; the winters in Florence and Paris when 
he was struggling to save his tottering for- 
tunes, and wrote Joan of Arc; his business 
failure; his association with H. H. Rozers; 
his heroic lecture tour around the world to 
pay his debts; the tragedy of Susy Clem- 
ens’s death; the winters in Vienna, where 
his house was known as the “Second Em- 
bassy,” because of the distinguished com- 
pany that flocked there; his final return 
to America, with debts all paid and fortunes 
restored, welcomed and honored as a con- 
queror; summoned at last by England, who 
conferred upon him her highest literary 
rank and surpassed even his own nation in 
lavish homage. 


T was at the end of 1901 that I first 

met Mark Twain—at The Players 

Club on a night when he made the 
Founder’s Address, always given when the 
old year meets the new. 

I was not able to arrive in time for the 
address, but as I reached the head of the 
stairs I saw him sitting on the couch at 
the dining-room entrance, talking earnest- 
ly to some one, who, as I remember it, 
did not enter into my consciousness at 
all. I saw only that crown of white hair, 
that familiar profile, and heard the slow 
modulations of his measured speech. I 
was surprised to see how frail and old he 
looked. 

He rose presently to go, and came di- 
rectly toward me. A year before I had 
done what new writers were always doing 
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—I had sent him a book I had written, 
and he had done what he was always do- 
ing—acknowledged it with a kindly letter. 
I made my thanks now an excuse for 
addressing him. It warmed me to hear 
him say that he remembered the book, 
though at the time I confess I thought it 
doubtful. Then he was gone; but the 
mind and ear had photographed those 
vivid first impressions that remain al- 
ways clear. 

It was the following spring that I next 
saw him—ai an afternoon gathering—and 
the memory of that occasion is chiefly 
important because I met Mrs. Clemens 
there for the only time, and like all who 
met her, however briefly, felt the gentle- 
ness and beauty of her spirit. 

It was more than three years before 
I saw him again. Meantime, a sort of 
acquaintance had progressed. I had been 
engaged in writing the life of Thomas 
Nast, the cartoonist, and I had found 
among the material a number of letters 
to Nast from Mark Twain. I was nat- 
urally anxious to use those fine char- 
acteristic letters, and I wrote him for 
his consent. He wished to see the letters, 
and the permission that followed was 
kindness itself. His admiration of Nast 
was very great. 

It was proper, under the circumstances, 
to send him a copy of the book when it 
appeared; but that was 1904, for him a 
year of sorrow and * and the 
matter was postponed. Then came the 
great night of his seventieth birthday din- 
ner, with an opportunity to thank him 
in person for the use of the letters. 
There was only a brief exchange of words, 
and it was the next day, I thmk, that 
I sent him a copy of the book. It did not 
occur to me that I should hear of it again. 

We step back a moment here. Some- 


absence, 


*Mrs. Clemens died in Florence, Italy, 
June 5. 
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thing more than a year earlier, through 
a misunderstanding, Mark Twain’s long 
association with The Players had been 
severed. It was a sorrow to him, and a 
still greater sorrow to the club. There 
was a movement among what is generally 
known as the “Round Table Group ”— 
because its members have long had a habit 
of lunching at « large, round table in a 
certain window—to bring him back 
again. David Munro, associate editor of 
The North American Review—“ David,” 
a man well loved of men—and Robert 
Reid, the painter, prepared this simple 
document: 
To 
MARK TWAIN 
from 
THE CLANSMEN 
“ Will ye no come back again? 

Will ye no come back again? 

Better lo’ed ye canna be, 

Will ye no come back again?” 


It was signed by Munro and by Reid 
and about thirty others, and it touched 
Mark Twain deeply. The lines had al- 
ways moved him. He wrote: 


lo Rost. Rem AND THE OTHERS,— 

WELL - BELOVED, — Surely those lovely 
verses went to Prince Charlie’s heart, if he 
had one, & certainly they have gone to 
mine, I shall be glad and proud to come 
back again after such a moving & beauti- 
ful compliment as this from comrades whom 
I have loved so long. I hope you can poll 
the necessary vote; I know you will try, at 
any rate. It will be many months before I 
can foregather with you, for this black bor- 
der is not perfunctory, not a convention; 
it symbolizes the loss of one whose memory 
is the only thing I worship. 

It is not necessary for me to thank you 
—& words could not deliver what I feel, 
anyway. I will put the contents of your 
envelope in the small casket where I keep 
the things which have become sacred to 
me. 8. L. C. 


So the matter was temporarily held in 
abeyance until he should return to social 
life. At the completion of his seventieth 
year the club had taken action, and Mark 
Twain had been brought back, not in the 
regular order of things, but as an honor- 
ary life member without dues or duties. 
There was only one other member of this 
class, Sir Henry Irving. 

The Players, as a club, does not give 
dinners. Whatever is done in that way 


is done by one or more of the members 
in the private dining-room, where there 
is a single large table that holds twenty- 
five, even thirty when expanded to its 
limit. That room and that table have 
mingled with much distinguished enter- 
tainment. 

A letter came to me which said that 
those who had signed the plea for the 
Prince’s return were going to welcome 
him in the private dining-room on the 
5th of January. It was not an invitation, 
but a gracious privilege. I was in New 
York a day or two in advance of the date, 
and I think David Munro was the first 
person I met at The Players. As he 
greeted me his eyes were eager with 
something he knew I would wish to hear. 
He had been delegated to propose the 
dinner to Mark Twain, and had found 
him propped up in bed, and noticed on 
the table near him a copy of the Nast 
book. I suspect that Munro had led him 
to speak of it, and that the result had lost 
nothing filtered through that radiant 
benevolence of his. 

The night of January 5, 1906, remains 
a memory apart from other dinners. 
Brander Matthews presided, and Gilder 
was there, and Frank Millet and Willard 
Metcalf and Robert Reid, and a score 
of others; some of them are dead now, 
David Munro among them. It so hap- 
pened that my seat was nearly facing the 
guest of the evening, who, by custom of 
The Players, is placed at the side and 
not at the end of the long table. He was 
no longer frail and thin, as when I had 
first met him. He had a robust, rested 
look; his complexion had the tints of a 
miniature painting. Lit by the glow of 
the shaded candles, relieved against the 
dusk richness of the walls, he made a 
picture of striking beauty. One could not 
take his eyes from it, and to one guest at 
least it stirred the farthest memories. I 
suddenly saw the interior of a farm-house 
sitting-room in the Middle West, where 
I had first heard uttered the name of 
Mark Twain, and where night after night 
a group gathered around the evening 
lamp to hear the tale of the first pil- 
grimage, which, to a boy of eight, had 
seemed only a wonderful poem and fairy 
tale. To Charles Harvey Genung, who 
sat next to me, I whispered something 
of this, and how, during the thirty-six 


canner 





MARK 


ears since then, no other human being 
to me had meant quite what Mark Twain 
had meanut—in literature, in life, in the 
neffable thing which means more than 
either, and which we eall 
for lack of a truer word. 
was, just the table. 
He was the fairy tale come 


‘inspiration ” 
Now here he 


across 
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wes the brief sympathy established by 
the name of Joan of Are, perhaps it was 
only Genung’s purpose - 
faith, if | may be permitted the word. 


Whatever it was, there came an impulse, 


insistent his 


in the instant of bidding good-by to our 





true. 
Genung said: 
‘You should 
life.” 
His 


pleasant 


his 


write 
remark seemed 

and was 
put When 
he persisted I attributed it 
to the general bloom of the 
oceasion, and a little to the 


wine, 


courtesy, 


aside such. 


as 


maybe, for the dinner 
the 
that happy, early 


was in sweetest stage 
just then 
stage when the first glass of 
the second, 
Hi 
support of his 
idea, the word that Munro 
had brought concerning the 
Nast but nothing of 
what said kindled any 
spark of hope. I could not 
but that some 
with a larger equipment of 
experience, personal frien- 
ship, and abilities had al- 
ready been selected for thi 
task. 


champagné , or 


has proved its quality. 


urged, in 


be ¢ yk, 


he 


believe one 


By and by the speak- 
began — delightful, in- 
timate speaking in that re 
stricted circle — and the 
matter went out of my 


ing 





— 








mind. 

When the dinner had 
ended, and we were drifting 
about the table in general 
found an opportunity to word 
to the of the evening about his 
Joan of Are, which I had recently re- 
read. To my happiness, he detained me 
while he told me the long-ago incident 
which had led to his interest, not only in 
the martyred girl, but in all literature. 
I think we broke up soon after, and de- 
scended te the lower rooms. At any rate, 
I presently found the faithful Charles 
Genung privately reasserting to me the 
proposition that I should undertake the 
biography of Mark Twain. Perhaps it 

Vor. CXXV.—No 750-115 


talk, I 
say a 
guest 


MARK TWAIN DICTATING IN BED 


guest of honor, which prompted me to 
say: 

“i May I call to see you, Mr. Clemens, 
some day ?” 

And something prompted him to an- 
swer: 
“ Yes. 
This was on Wednesday night, or rather 

Thursday morning, for it 
midnight, and a day later I 
appointment with his 


come soon.” 


on was past 
made 


to 


an 
secretary eall 
on Saturday. 

I can say truly that I set out with no 


more than the barest hope of success, 
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and wondering if I should have the 
courage, when I saw him, even to sug- 
gest the thought in my mind. I know 
I did not have the courage to confide in 
Genung that I had made an appointment 

I was so sure it would fail. I arrived 
at 21 Fifth Avenue and was shown into 
that long library and drawing-room com- 
bined, and found a curious and deep in- 
terest in the books and ornaments along 
the shelves as I waited. Then I was 
summoned, and I remember ascending 
the stairs, wondering why I had come on 
so futile an errand, and trying to think 
of an excuse to offer for having come 
at all. 

He was propped up in bed—in that 
stately bed—sitting, as was his habit, 
with his pillows placed at the foot, so 
that he might have always before him 
the rich, carved beauty of its headboard. 
He was delving through a copy of 
Huckleberry Finn, in search of a para- 
graph concerning which some random 
correspondent had asked explanation. 
He was commenting unfavorably on this 
correspondent and on miscellaneous let- 
ter-writing in general. He pushed the 
cigars toward me, and the talk of these 
matters ran along and blended into others 
more or less personal. Py and by I told 
him what so many thousands had told 
him before: what he had meant to me, 
recalling the childhood impressions of 
that large, black-and-gilt-covered book 
with its wonderful pictures and ad- 
ventures—the Mediterranean pilgrimage. 
Very likely it bored him—he had heard 
it so often—and he was willing enough, 
I dare say, to let me change the subject 
and thank him for the kindly word which 
David Munro had brought. I do not re- 
member what he said then, but I sud- 
denly found myself suggesting that out 
of his encouragement had grown a hope 
—though certainly it was something less 
—that I might some day undertake a 
book about himself. I expected the chap- 
ter to end at this point, and his silence 
which followed seemed long and ominous. 

He said, at last, that at various times 
through his life he had been preparing 
some autobiographical matter, but that 
he had tired of the undertaking and had 
put it aside. He added that he had 
hoped his daughters would one day col- 
lect his letters; but that a biography—a 


detailed story of personality and per- 
formance, of success and failure—was of 
course another matter, and that for such 
a work no arrangement had been made, 
He may have added one or two other 
general remarks; then, turning those 
piercing agate-blue eyes directly upon ime, 
he said: 

“ When would you like to begin ?” 

There was a dresser with a large mir- 
ror behind him. I happened to catch m; 
reflection in it, and I vividly recollect 
saying to it mentally: “ This is not true; 
it is orly one of many similar dreams.” 
But even in a dream one must answer, 
and I said: 

“Whenever you like. I can _ begin 
now.” 

He was always eager in any new un- 
dertaking. 

“Very good,” he said. “The sooner, 
then, the better. Let’s begin while we 
are in the humor. The longer you pos:- 
pone a thing of this kind the less likely 
you are ever to get at it.” 

This was on Saturday, as I have stated. 
I asked if Tuesday, January 9th, would 
be too soon te begin. He agreed that 
Tuesday would do, and inquired some- 
thing about my plan of work. Of course 
I had formed nothing definite, but I said 


that in similar undertakings a part of 


the work had been done with a stenog- 
rapher, who had made the notes while I 
prompted the subject to reeall a proces- 
sion of incidents and episodes, to be sup- 
plemented with every variety of ‘material 
obtainable—letters and other document- 
ary accumulations. Then he said: 

“T think I should enjoy dictating to 
a stenographer, with some one to prompt 
me and to act as audience. The room 
adjoining this was fitted up for my study. 
My manuscripts and notes and private 
books and many of my letters are there, 
and there are a trunkful or two of such 
things in the attic. I seldom use the 
room myself. I do my writing and read- 
ing in bed. TI will turn that room over 
to you for this work. Whatever you need 
will be brought to you. We ean have 
the dictation here in the morning, and 
you can put in the rest of the day to 
suit yourself. You can have a key and 
come and go as you please.” 


On Tuesday, January 9, 1906, I was 


ee 
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one 
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MARK 


on hand with a capable stenographer, 
one who had successively and success- 
fully held with 
Charles Dudley Warner and Mrs. Mary 
Mapes Dodge, and was therefore peculiar- 
ly qualified for the 

Mark Twain, 
meantime, had 


secretarial positions 


work in hand. 
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of his features as his fancies and phrases 
passed in mental review and were 
cepted or waved aside. We were watching 
one of the great literary creators of his 
time the very of his archi- 
We constituted about the most 

select audience in 

the world 


ac- 


in process 


tecture. 


enjoy- 





been revolving our 
plans and adding 
of 
his own. He pro- 
posed to double 
the value and in- 
terest of our em- 
ployment let- 
ting his dictations 


some features 


by 


continue the form 
of some earlier au- 
tobiographieca! 
chapters, begun in 
and 
tinued later in 
Vienna and Flor- 
ence, He said he 
did not think he 
eould follow 
a definite chro- 
nological pro- 
that he 
would like to wan- 
der about, picking 
up this point and 
that, 
ory or faney 
prompted, without 
any particular bio- 
graphical order. I 
could also suggest 
subjects for dicta- 


1885, 


con- 


gramme ; 


as 


mem- 





ing what was, 
likely enough, its 
most remarkable 
entertainment, 
When he turned 
at last ard 
quired the 
we were 
amazed that 
hours and more 
had slipped away. 
The 


thus 


in- 
time, 
all 


two 


dictations 
begun 
tinued steadily 
from week to 
week, and always 
with increasing 
charm. We never 
knew what he was 
going to talk 
about, and it was 
seldom that he 
knew until the 
moment of begin- 
ning; then he 
went drifting 


episodes. 


con- 


among 
incidents, and pe- 
riods 
sponsible 
—the fashion of 


table - conversa- 


his irre- 
fashion 


in 








tion, and ask par- 
ticulars of 
special episode or 
period. I believe 
this the whole arrangement, 
which did not require more than five 
minutes, and we to work without 
further prologue. 


any 


covered 
set 


He dictated that morning of matters 
connected with the history of the Com- 
stock mine; then he drifted back to his 
childhood, returning again to the more 
modern period, and closed, I think, with 
some comments on current affairs. It 
was absorbingly interesting; his quaint, 
unhurried fashion of speech, the uncon- 
scious movement of his hands, the play 


DICTATING HIS AUTOBIOGRAPHY AT DUBLIN, N. H 


tion, as he said— 
the methodless 
method of the hu- 
man mind. 
not for several weeks 
realize that these 


It was 
to 


that I 


hegan marvelous 


reminiscences bore only an atmospheric 
relation to history; that they were aspects 


of biography rather than its veritable 
narrative, and built largely—sometimes 
wholly—from an imagination that, with 
age, had dominated memory, creating de- 
tails, even reversing them, yet with a 
perfect sincerity of purpose on the part 
of the narrator to set down the literal and 
unvarnished truth. It was his constant 
effort to be frank and faithful to fact, to 
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record, to confess, and to condemn with- 
out stint. Lf you wanted to know th 
worst of Mark Twain you had only to ask 
him for it. He would give it, to the last 
syllable—worse than the worst, for his 
imagination would magnify it and adorn 
it with new iniquities, and if he gave it 
again, or a dozen times, he would improve 
upon it each time, until the thread of 
history was almost impossible to trace 


whimsical admission, made once when h 
realized his deviations: 

“When I was younger | could remem 
ber anything, whether it happened or not 
but I am getting old, and soon I shall r 
member only the latter.” 

I do not wish to say, by any means, 
that his so-called autobiography is a mers 
fairy tale. It is far from that. It is 
amazingly truthful in the character-pic- 
ture it presents of the man him- 
self. It is only not reliable 











and it is sometimes even un- 
just—as detailed history. Yet, 
curiously enough, there were 
occasional chapters that wer 
photographically exact, and 
titted precisely with the mor 
positive, if less picturesque, 
materials. It is also true that 
such chapters were likely to be 
episodes intrinsically so perfect 
as not to require the touch of 
art. 

in the talks which we usual- 
ly had when the dictations were 
ended and the stenographer 








MARK TWAIN AND MR. PAINE PLAYING BILLIARDS 


through the marvel of that fabric; and 
he would do the same for another person 
just as willingly. Those vividly real per- 
sonalities that he marched and counter- 
marched before us were the most con- 
vincing creatures in the world, the most 
entertaining, the most excruciatingly 
humorous, or wicked, or tragic; but, alas, 
they were not always safe to include in 
a record that must bear a certain sem- 
blance to history. They often disagreed 
in their performance, and even in their 
characters, with the documents in the 
next room, as I learned by and by when 
those records, disentangled, began to re- 
build the structure of the years. 

His gift of dramatization had been 
exercised too long to be discarded now. 
The things he told of Mrs. Clemens and 
of Susy were true—marvelously and beau- 
tifully true, in spirit and in aspect—and 
the actual detail of these mattered little 
in such a record. The rest was history 
only as Roughing It is history, or the 
Tramp Abroad; that is to say, it was 
fictional history, with fact as a starting- 
point. To quote his own lovely and 


had gone, I gathered much that 

was of still greater value. Im- 

agination was temporarily dis- 
possessed, as it were, and whether ex- 
pounding some theory or summarizing 
some event, he cared little for literary 
effect, and only for the idea and the 
moment immediately present. 

It was at such times that he allowed 
me to make those inquiries we had 
planned in the beginning, and which ap- 
parently had little place in the dictations 
themselves. Sometimes I led him to 
speak of the genesis of his various books, 
how he had come to write them, and I 
think there was not a single case where 


.later I did not find his memory of these 


matters almost exactly in aceord with 
the letters of the moment, written to 
Howells or Twichell, or to some member 
of his family. Such reminiscence was 
usually followed by some vigorous burst 
of human philosophy, often too vigorous 
for print, too human, but as dazzling as 
a searchlight in its revelation. 

When spring came — May —the New 
York house was closed, and the dictations 
were continued at Dublin, New Hamp- 
shire, at the Upton house, on the Monad- 
nock slope. There we worked on the 
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veranda facing one of the fairest 


long 
views in the world, | think. 

The return to New York that autumn 
marked the beginning of my closer per 
Le 


was twenty-six years my senior, and the 


sonal association with Mark Twain. 


and attain- 
With 


conditions friendship must be a deliberate 


discrepancy of experience 


ments was not measurable. such 


growth; something there must be to 
bridge the dividing gulf. Truth requires 
the that in this the 
bridge took a ve ry solid, material form, 


fact, 


contession case 


it being, in nothing less than a 
billiard-table.* 

It was a present from Mrs. Henry H. 
had intended for his 
Christmas; but he heard of it he 
could not wait, and suggested delicately 
that if he had could 


begin using it sooner. So he went 


Rogers, and been 


W hen 


it “right now” he 
one 
day with Mr. Rogers to the billiard ware- 
rooms, and they selected a handsome 
combination table suitable to all games 

He was 


greatly excited over the prospect, and his 


the best that money could buy. 


former bedroom was carefully measured, 
to make certain that it was large enough 
for billiard purposes. 
into the 
and certain 


Then his bed was 
study, and the 
appropriate pictures 
the billiard- 
room to give it the proper feeling. 
The billiard-table arrived and was put 
in place, the brilliant green cloth in con- 


moved book- 


cases 


were placed and hung in 


trast with the rich red wall-paper and the 
book-bindings and pictures making the 
room wonderfully handsome and inviting. 

Meantime, with 
sudden impulses, had conceived the no- 


Clemens, one of his 


tion of spending the winter in Egypt, on 


the Nile. He had gone so far, within a 


few hours after the idea developed, as 
to plan the time of his departure, and to 
partially engage a traveling secretary, so 
that he 
He was quite full of the idea just at the 


might continue his dictations. 


when the billiard-table was be- 
ing installed. He had sent for a book 
on the subject—the letters of Lady Duff- 
Gordon, whose daughter, Janet Ross, had 
become a dear friend in Florence during 
the Viviani days. He spoke of this new 


moment 


* Mr. Clemens had been without a billiard- 
table since 1891, the old one having been 
disposed of on the departure from Hartford. 
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on the morning when we re- 

New York dictations, a month 
or more following the return from Dub 
lin. When the dictation ended he said: 

“ Have you any special place to lunch 
to-day ?” 

| replied that I had not. 

“ Lunch here,” he said, “and we’ll try 
the new billiard-table.” 


purpose 


newed the 


that 
that I had never played 
inore than a few games of pool, and those 


| said what was eminently true- 
I could not play 


very long ago. 
“ No matter,” he answered; “ the poorer 
you play, the better I shall like it.” 


So I for luncheon, and 


remained we 
began, November 2d, the first game ever 
played the table. We 


played the English game, in which caroms 
and pockets both count. | 


on Christmas 
had a begin- 
m the whole, and I remember 
a riotous, rollicking game, the be- 
ginning of a 


ner’s luck, 
it as 
understanding be- 
distinet epoch in our 
When it was ended he said: 
“Tm not going to Egypt. 


closer 
tween us of a 
association. 
There was 
a man here yesterday afternoon who said 
bad for bronchitis, and, besides, 
it’s too far away from this billiard-table.” 

He suggested that I come back in the 
I did so, 


after mid- 


it was 


evening and play some more. 
and the lasted until 
night. 

After that the morning dictations be- 
Like a boy, 
he was looking forward to the afternoon 
of play, and it 


game 


came a secondary interest. 


never seemed to come 
| remained 


regularly for luncheon, and he was in- 


quickly enough to suit him. 


clined to cut the courses short, that he 
might the sooner get up-stairs to the 
billiard-room. His earlier habit of not 
the middle of the day con- 
tinued; but he would get up and dress, 
and walk about the dining-room in his 
old fashion, talking that marvelous, mar- 
talk which I was always trying 
to remember, and with only fractional 
suecess at best. To him it was only a 
method of killing time. I remember 
onee, when he had been discussing with 


eating in 


velous 


great earnestness the Japanese question, 
he suddenly noticed that 
was about ending, and he said: 

“Now we'll proceed to more serious 
matters—it’s your shot.” And he 
quite serious, for the green cloth and the 


the luncheon 


was 
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rolling balls afforded him a much larger 
interest. 

Naturally enough, with continued prac- 
tice I improved my game, and he re- 
duced my odds accordingly. He was 
willing to be beaten, but not too often. 
Like any other boy, he preferred to have 
the balance in his favor. We set down 
a record of the games, and he went to 
bed happier if the tally-sheet showed him 
winner. 

It was natural, too, that an intimacy 
of association and of personal interest 
should grow under such conditions—to 
me a precious boon—and I wish here to 
record my own boundless gratitude to 
Mrs. Rogers for her gift, which, what- 
ever it meant to him, meant so much 
more to me. The disparity of ages no 
longer existed; other discrepancies no 
longer mattered. The pleasant land of 
play is a democracy where such things 
do not count. 

We celebrated his seventy-first birth- 
day by playing billiards all day. He in- 
vented a new game for the oceasion, in- 
venting rules for it with almost every 
shot. 

It happened that no member of the 
family was at home on this birthday. Ill 
health had banished every one, even the 
secretary. Flowers, telegrams, and con- 
gratulations came, and there was a string 
of callers; but he saw no one beyond some 
intimate friends—the Gilders—late in the 
afternoon. When they had gone we went 
down to dinner. We were entirely alone, 
and I felt the great honor of being his 
only guest on such an occasion. Once 
between the courses, when he rose, as 
usual, to walk about, he wandered into 
the drawing-room, and, seating himself 
at the orchestrelle, began to play the beau- 
tiful flower-song from “ Faust.” It was a 
thing I had not seen him do before, and 
I never saw him do it again. When he 
came back to the table he said: 

“Speaking of companions of the long 
ago, after fifty years they become only 
shadows and might as well be in the 
grave. Only those whom one has really 
loved mean anything at all. Of my play- 
mates I recall John Briggs, John Garth, 
and Laura Hawkins—just those three; 
the rest I buried long ago, and memory 
cannot even find their graves.” 

He was in his loveliest humor all that 


day and evening; and that night, when 
he stopped playing, he said: 

“T have never had a pleasanter day at 
this game.” 

I answered, “I hope ten years from 
to-night we shall still be playing it.” 

“ Yes,” he said, “ still playing the best 
game on earth.” 


With the summer of 1908 came Mark 
Twain’s removal to Stormfield. the new 
home which he had built at Redding, 
Connecticut. My own home was near by, 
and I visited him daily. At first I went 
up only for the afternoon; but during 
the second summer, when his hea!th be- 
gan to fail, and he expressed a wish for 
companionship evenings, I remained most 
of the nights as well. Our rooms were 
separated only by a bath-room; and as 
neither of us was much given to sleep, 
there was likely to be talk or reading 
aloud at almost any hour when both were 
awake. In the very early morning I 
would usually slip in, softly, sometimes 
to find him propped up against his pil- 
lows sound asleep, his glasses on, the 
reading-lamp blazing away as it usually 
did, day or night; but as often as not he 
was awake, and would have some new 
plan or idea of which he was eager to be 
delivered, and there was always interest, 
and nearly always amusement, in it, even 
if it happened to be three in the morn- 
ing or earlier. 

Sometimes, when he thought it time 
for me to be stirring, he would eall softly, 
but loudly enough for me to hear if 
awake; and I would go in, and we would 
settle again problems of life and death 
and science, or, rather, he would settle 
them while I dropped in a remark here 
and there, merely to hold the matter a 
little longer in solution. 

Pains in his breast came with a good 
deal of frequency as the summer ad- 
vanced; also they became more severe. 
Dr. Edward Quintard came up from New 
York, and did not hesitate to say that 
the trouble proceeded chiefly from the 
heart, and counseled diminished smoking, 
with less active exercise, advising par- 
ticularly against Clemens’s lifetime habit 
of lightly skipping up and down stairs. 

There was no prohibition as to bill- 
iards, however, or leisurely walking, 
and we played pretty steadily through 
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those peaceful summer days, and often 
took a walk down into the meadows, when 
it was not too warm or windy. 

We were alone together most of the 
time. He did not appear to care for 
company that summer. Clara Clemens 
had a concert tour in prospect, and her 
father, eager for her success, encouraged 
her to devote a large part of her time 
to study. For Jean, who was in love 
with every form of outdoor and animal 
life, he had established headquarters in 
a vacant farm-house on one corner of the 
estate, where she had collected some 
stock and poultry, and was overflowing- 
ly happy. Ossip Gabrilowitsch was a 
guest in the house a good portion of the 
summer, but had been invalided through 
severe surgical operations, and for a 
long time rarely appeared, even at meal- 
times. So it came about that there 
could hardly have been a closer daily 
companionship than was ours during 
this the last year of Mark Twain’s life. 
For me, of course, nothing ean ever be 
like it again in this world. One is not 
likely to associate twice with a being 
from another star. 

He had, by the way, a curious interest 
in astronomy—marvel astronomy. He 
had no real knowledge of the subject, 
and I had none of any kind, which made 
its ungraspable facts all the more thrill- 
ing. He was always thrown into a sort 
of eestasy by the unthinkable distances 
of space—the supreme drama of the 
universe. The fact that Alpha Cen- 
tauri was twenty-five trillions of miles 
away—two hundred and fifty thousand 
times the distance of our own remote 
sun, and that our solar system was 
traveling. as a whole, toward the bright 
star Vega, in the constellation of Lyra, 
at the rate of forty-four miles a second, 
yet would be thousands upon thousands 
of years reaching its destination, fairly 
enraptured him. 

The astronomical light-year—that is 
to say, the distance which light travels 
in a year—was one of the things which 
he loved to contemplate; but he declared 
that no two authorities ever figured it 
alike, and that he was going to figure 
it for himself. I came in one morning, 
to find that he had covered several sheets 
of paper with almost interminable rows 
of ciphers, and with a result, to him at 
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least, entirely satisfactory. I am quite 


certain that he was prouder of those 
figures and their enormous aggregate 
than if he had just completed an im- 
mortal tale; and when he added that the 
nearest fixed star— Alpha Centauri— 
was between four and five light-years 
distant from the earth, and that there 
was no possible way to think that dis- 
tance in miles or even any calculable 
fraction of it, his glasses shone and his 
hair was roached up as with the stimula- 
tion of these stupendous facts. 

By and by he said: 

“T came in with Halley’s comet in 
1835. It is coming again next year, and 
I expect to go out with it. It will be 
the greatest disappointment of my life 
if I don’t go out with Halley’s comet. 
The Almighty has said, no doubt: ‘ Now 
here are these two unaccountable freaks; 
they came in together, they must go out 
together.” Oh! I am looking forward to 
that.” And a little later he added: 

“T’ve got some kind of a heart dis- 
ease, and Quintard won’t tell me whether 
it is the kind that carries a man off in 
an instant or keeps him lingering along 
and suffering for twenty years or so. I 
was in hopes that Quintard would tell 
me that I was likely to drop dead any 
minute; but he didn’t. He only told me 
that my blood-pressure was too strong. 
He didn’t give me any schedule; but I 
expect to go with Halley’s comet.” 


Tt was near the end of 1909 that Mark 
Twain made a trip to Bermuda, return- 
ing to Stormfield for the holidays. How 
fortunate it was that he did so! On the 
morning of December 24th his youngest 
daughter, Jean, died of heart failure. 
The home seemed desolate now, and ten 
days later he returned to the sunlight 
and warmth of Bermuda. I remained 
at Stormfield, which he wished kept 
open and ready for his return. 

Stormfield was solemn and empty 
without Mark Twain; but he wrote by 
every steamer, at first with his own hand, 
and during the last week by the hand of 
one of his enlisted secretaries — some 
member of the Allen family — usually 
Helen.* His letters were full of bright- 

*The family of William H. Allen, Ameri- 
ean vice-consul. Mr. Clemens made their 
house his home during these later visits. 
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ness and pleasantry always concerned 
more or less with business matters, 
though he was no longed disturbed by 
them. 

For a long time he made no mention 
f his illness; but on the 25th of March 
he wrote something of his plans for 
coming home. He had engaged passage 
on the Bermudian for April 23d, he 
said; and he added: 

But don’t tell anybody. I don’t want it 
known. | may have to go sooner if the 
pain in my breast does not mend its ways 
pretty considerable I don’t want to die 
here, for this is an unkind place for a per- 
son in that condition. I should have to lie 
in the undertaker’s cellar until the ship 
would remove me, & it is dark down there & 
unpleasant. 


I confess that this letter, in spite of 
its light tone, made me uneasy, and | 
was tempted to sail for Bermuda to bring 
him home. Three days later he wrote 
again : 

[. have been having a most uncomfortable 
time for the past four days with that breast 
pain, which turns out to be an affection of 
tne heart, just as | originally suspected. 
The news from New York is to the effect 
that non-bronchial weather has arrived there 
at last; therefore, if 1 can get my breast 
trouble in traveling condition I may sail for 
home a week or two earlier than has been 
proposed. 


The same mail that brought this 
brought a letter from Mr. Allen, who 
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frankly stated that matters had become 


very serious indeed. Mr. Clemens had 
had some dangerous attacks, and th: 
physicians considered his condition erit- 
teal. 

These letters arrived April Ist. I 
went to New York at once and sailed 
next morning. Before sailing I con- 
sulted with Dr. Quintard, who provided 
me with some opiates and instructed me 
in the use of the hypodermic needle. 
He also joined me in a cablegram to the 
Gabrilowitsches, then in Italy, advising 
them to sail without delay.* 

1 sent no word to Bermuda that 1 
was coming, and when on the second 
morning I arrived at Hamilton I stepped 
quickly ashore from the tender and hur- 
ried to Bay House. The doors were all 
open, as they usually are in that summer 
island, and no one was visible. I was 
familiar with the place, and, without 
knocking, went through to the room 
occupied by Mark Twain. As I en- 
tered I saw that he was alone, sitting 
in a large chair, clad in the familiar 
dressing-gown. 

3ay House stands upon the water, and 
the morning light, reflected in at the 
window, had an unusual quality. He 
seemed unusually pale and gray; cer- 
tainly he was much thinner. I was too 
startled, for the mome#tt, to say anything. 
When he turned and saw me he seemed 
a little dazed. 

“Why,” he said, 
holding out his hand, 
“vou didn’t tell us 
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THE BILLIARD-TABLE 


and had decided to run down 
and come home with him. 
“ That’s 


slow, gentle 


reation, 


his 


glad 


vood.,” he said, in 
“Now Tm 


very 
fashion. 
to see you.” 

His breakfast came in and he ate with 
When he had shaved 
and freshly propped up in his 
it seemed to me, after all, that ] 
mistaken in 


appetite. been 
pillows 
must 
have been thinking him so 


changed. Certainly he was thinner, but 
his color was fine, his eyes were bright; 

man whose 
danger. He 
told me then of the fierce attacks he had 
through, 
at him, and how it 


he had no appearance of a 


life was believed to be in 
how the pains had torn 
had 
for him to have hypodermic injections, 
which he 


gone 
be en necessary 


amusingly termed “hypnotic 
and “subeutaneous § ap- 
plications.” He had his humor out 
of it, as of course he must have, even 


though Death should stand there in per- 


injunctions ” 


son. 
Mr. and Mrs. Allen and from 
the physician T learned how slender had 
been his chances and how uncertain were 
Mr. Allen had already 
engaged passage on the for the 
12th, and the purpose was to 
get him physically in condition 
trip. 
I spent most of each day with him, 
merely sitting by the bed and reading 
Vor. CXXV.—No. 759-116 


From 


the days ahead. 
Oceana 
one now 


for the 


WAS A NEVER-FAILING FASCINATION 


His 
it easier 
liked to think 
was there. He became 
Hardy’s Jude, and 
ef it with high approval, urging me to 
read it. He dwelt a deal on the 
morals of it, or rather on the lack of 
He followed the tale to the end, 
the 
was his last continuous read- 


dozed. 
he found 


himself read or 
nights were wakeful 


while he 


to sleep by day—and he 
that 


interested in 


some one 


spoke 
good 


them. 


finishing it afternoon before 


sailed. It 


Ing, 


we 


that his 
could see 


when he slept, 
was difficult, and I 


I noticed, 
breathing 


from day to day that he did not improve; 


but each evening he would be gay and 
liked the family 
to gather around, while he became really 


lively, and he entire 
hilarious over the various happenings of 
the day. 

It was only a few days before we sailed 
that the very severe returned. 
The night of the Sth hard 
The doctors were summoned, and it was 


attacks 
was a one 
only after repeated injections of 
phine that the had 
When I returned in the early morning 
he was sitting in his chair trying to sing, 
after his old habit. He took 
my hand and said: 

“Well, I had a 
Every pain TI had was on 
He looked out of the 


sunlight on the bay 


mor- 


pain been eased. 


morning 


night. 
exhibition.” 
window at the 
and green-dotted 


picturesque 
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“ee 


islands. Sparkling and bright in the 
liquid light,’” he quoted. “ That’s Hoff- 
man. Anything left of Hoffman?” 

“No,” 1 said. 

“]T must wateh for the Bermudian and 
see if she salutes,” he said, presently. 
“The captain knows I am here sick, and 
he blows two short whistles just as they 
come up behind that little island. Those 
are for me.” 

He had taken his seat by the window 
to watch for the arriving vessel. She 
came down the bay presently, her bright- 
red stacks towering vividly above the 
green island. It was a brilliant morning, 
the sky and the water a marvelous blue. 
He watched her anxiously and without 
speaking. Suddenly there were two white 
puffs of steam, and two short, hoarse 
notes went up from her. 

“Those are for me,” he said, his face 
full of contentment. “Captain Fraser 
does not forget me.” 

There followed another bad _ night. 
My room was only a little distance away, 
and Claude, his valet, came for me. _ I 
do not think any of us thought he would 
survive it; but he slept at last, or at least 
dozed. In the morning he said: 

“That breast pain stands watch all 
night and the short breath all day. I 
am losing enough sleep to supply a worn- 
out army. I want a jugful of that hyp- 
notie injunction every night and every 
morning.” 

We began to fear now that he would 
not be able to sail on the 12th; but by 
great good fortune he had wonderfully 
improved by the 11th, so much so that I 
began to believe, if once he could be in 
Stormfield, where the air was more vigor- 
ous, he might easily survive the summer. 
The humid atmosphere of the season in- 
creased the difficulty of his breathing. 

Mr. Allen had chartered a special tug 
to come to Bay House landing in the 
morning and take him to the ship. He 
was carried in a little hand-chair to the 
tug, and all the way out he seemed light- 
spirited, anything but an invalid. The 
sailors carried him again in the chair to 
his state-room, and he bade those dear 
Bermuda friends good-by, and we sailed 
away. 

As long as I remember anything I shall 
remember the forty-eight hours of that 
homeward voyage. It was a brief two 


days as time is measured; but as time 
is lived it has taken its place among 
those unmeasured periods by the side oi 
which even years do not count. 

At first he seemed quite his natural 
self, and asked for a catalogue of th 
ship’s library, and selected some memoirs 
for his reading. He asked also for th 
second volume of Carlyle’s French Revo 
lution, which he had with him. Bui 
we ran immediately into the more humid, 
more oppressive air of the Gulf Stream, 
and his breathing became at first difficult, 
then next to impossible. 

In spite of his suffering, two dominant 
characteristics remained—the sense of 
humor, and the tender consider considera- 
tion for another. 

Once when the ship rolled and his hat 
fell from the hook and made the circuit 
of the cabin floor, he said: 

“The ship is passing the hat.” 

Again he said: 

“T am sorry for you, Paine, but I 
can’t help it—I can’t hurry this dying 
business. Can’t you give me enough of 
the hypnotic injunction to put an end 
to me ?” 


Somehow those two days and nights 
went by. Once, when he was partially 
relieved by the opiate, I slept, while 
Claude watched; and again in the fed- 
ing end of the last night, when we had 
passed at length into the cold, bracing 
Northern air, and breath had come back 
to him, and with it sleep. 

Relatives, physicians, and news-gath- 
erers were at the dock, and an invalid- 
carriage had been provided, and a com- 
partment secured on the afternoon ex- 
press to Redding—the same train that 
had taken him there two years before. 
This was on Thursday, April 14, 1910. 


Two days later Ossip and Clara Ga- 
brilowitsch arrived. Clemens remained 
fairly bright and comfortable during this 
interval, though he clearly was not im- 
proving. 

The news of his condition, everywhere 
published, brought great heaps of letters, 
but he could not see them. A few mes- 
sages were reported to him. At intervals 
he read a little. Suetonius and Carlyle 
lay on the bed beside him, and he would 
pick them up as the spirit moved him 
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and read a paragraph or a page. Some- 
times, I saw him thus—the high 
color still in his face, and the clear light 
“It is not reality. 
He is not going to die.” On Tuesday, 
the 19th, he asked me to tell Clara to 
come and sing for him. It was a heavy 
requirement, but somehow found 
strength to sing some 

of the Scotch 
which he loved, 
he seemed soothed and 
comforted. When she 
came away he bade her 
that 
he might not see her 


when 


in his eyes—I said: 


she 


airs 
and 


good-by, saying 
again. 

But he lingered 
through the next day 
and the next. His 
mind was wandering 
a little on Wednesday, 
and his speech became 
and articu- 
but there 
intervals when he was 


less less 


late ; were 
quite clear, quite vigorous, and he ap- 
parently suffered little. We did not know 
it then, but the mysterious messenger of 
his birth-year, so long anticipated by him, 
appeared that night in the sky.* 


On Thursday morning, the 21st, his 
mind was generally clear, and it was said 
by the nurses that he read a little from 
one of the volumes on his bed, from the 
Suetonius from one of the volumes 
of Carlyle. Early in the forenoon he 
sent word by Clara that he wished to 
see me, and when I came in he spoke of 
two unfinished manuscripts which he 
wished me to “throw away,” as he briefly 
expressed it, for he had not many words 
left now. I assured him that I would 
take care of them, and he pressed my 
hand. It was his last word to me. 

Once or twice that morning he tried 
to write some request which he could not 
put into intelligible words. And 
he spoke to Gabrilowitseh, who, he said, 
could understand him better than the 
others. Most of the time he dozed. 


or 


once 


*The perihelion of Halley’s comet for 
1835 was November 16th; for 1910 it was 
April 20th. 
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Somewhat after midday, when Clara 
was by him, he roused up and took her 
hand, and seemed to speak with less ef- 
fort. 

“ Good-by,” he said, and Dr. Quintard, 
who was standing near, thought he 
added: “If we meet”—but the words 
were very faint. He looked at her for 
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a little while, without speaking, then he 
sank into a doze, and from it passed into 
a deeper slumber, and did not heed us 
any more. 


Through that peaceful spring after- 
noon the life-wave ebbed lower and lower. 
It was about half-past six, and the sun 
lay just on the horizon, when Dr. Quin- 
tard noticed that the breathing, which 


become more subdued, 
broke a little. There was no suggestion 
of any struggle. The noble head turned 
a little to one side, there was a fluttering 
sigh, and the breath that had been un- 
ceasing through seventy-four tumultuous 
years had stopped forever. 

He had entered into the estate envied 
so long. In his own words—the words 
of one of his latest memoranda: 

“He had arrived at the dignity of 
death—the only earthly dignity that is 
not artificial—the only safe one. The 
others are traps that beguile to 
humiliation. 

“ Death—the only immortal who treats 
us all alike, whose pity and whose peace 
and whose refuge are for all—the soiled 
and the pure—the rich and the poor— 
the loved and the unloved.” 


had gradually 
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An Educated Lady 


BY FORREST CRISSEY 


HE was his. And what a heart-siege 
S it had taken to make her his own! 

All the Irish ardor, wit, readiness, 
and hivalry that had ever reddened a 
drop of Beamish blood, and all the cun- 
ning, prudence, and constancy that his 
Welsh mother had given him as a heri- 
tage, had gone into that winning. 

Sut now the law,-the church, and so- 
ciety decreed that she was securely his. 
There was another way of putting this 
wonderful fact—the way Danny put it 
on his way home from work one Saturday 
shortly after his wedding: 

“ An educated lady, married to a jour- 
neyman bricklayer! A _ school-mistress, 
the wife of a graduate hod-carrier who 
hasn’t quite got the smell of cabin peat- 
fire out of his skin!” 

As the car rattled and lurched along 
Cottage Grove Avenue, the incidents of 
the closed siege came vividly before 
him—the adoration that had leaped up 
within him at that first meeting at the 
Neighborhood House dance and all the 
meetings that followed. 

“To look back over it,” hé reflected, 
“makes my bones ache and my heart 
thump as they did that day when I ear- 
ried my first hod up the seaffolding on 
the Bonnie Brae -apartments. But she’s 
mine now.” 

He flipped from the ear and hurried 
eagerly along, thinking gaily that no- 
body who saw his lime-whitened clothes 
would suspect him of being the husband 
of an educated lady who might have ac- 
cepted the hand of a school principal 
or a college professor without marrying 
above her station. But the miracle was 
accomplished—she would be waiting for 
him in their snug little flat, and he would 
exchange the grimy regimentals of his 
trade for the clothes of a gentleman. He 
was not ashamed of his trade—he had 
always made that plain to her—but he 
didn’t propose that she should ever be 
shamed by it, either. That had been one 
of the first lessons he had learned of his 


shrewd Welsh instincts. She had never 
seen him in his work clothes until after 
they were married—never seen him un- 
shaven, or dressed in a mode that might 
have suggested a speaking acquaintance 
with a trowel and a mortar-board. “ When 
she finds a trace of lime in my hair she 
can throw me down!” had been his re- 
solve at the outset of his ambitious court- 
ship. 

He frowned slightly as he saw a short, 
straight man and a cockey, wire-haired 
dog waiting at the end of the path. These 
days, anything that threatened to delay 
his getting home to Rose was likely to 
wrinkle his brows a bit, even if it did 
mean more work. 

“How’s the terrier, Mr. Kane?’ he 
asked, as he approached. 

For a moment the man made no 
answer; but he gave his questioner a 
searching scrutiny with a pair of inor- 
dinately sharp eyes. At length he re- 
marked: 

“Danny, you’re a wonder! How long 
ago was it that I gave you that first job 
of work?” 

“ About three years, sir.” 

‘Just about—and every time you 
opened your mouth then you sounded 
like a Killarney wake working overtime. 
You had a brogue with more bristles on 
it than that Airedale’s back. Now you 
say ‘the terrier’ instead of ‘ the tarrier!’ 
A man who ean smother brogue like 
yours in that length of time has the 
power to do almost anything he may 
choose to tackle. And that isn’t all 
you’ve done, either. You’ve built your- 
self over, and done a fairly smooth job 
of it, too. How’d you like to take a 
building contract—a small one, ‘%o be 
sure, but a starter just the same?” 

“Do you think I could put it through ?” 
asked Danny, ne longer frowning. 

“Do I?” laughed the man, struggling 
with the restive terrier. “ Anybody that 
could get away with the contract you 
closed up at the church altar the other 
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day, after your start, with your handi- 
find building a four - flat 
apartment simply pie.” 
“But | haven't any capital to speak 
of,” objected the delighted Danny. 
“Don’t need any in this case,” 


caps, would 


was the 
‘Bring the material bills 
iy office every Saturday 
money. To-morrow’s Sun- 
the the 
afternoon and we'll go over the plans and 
specifications. I'll 
that there’ll not be 
just a 
ll back you. 


crisp answer. 

and pay-roll to 
the 
Come over to 


and get 


day. house in 


warn you beforehand 
velvet in it 
But 


You’ve got me interested, 


much 
good, straight percentage. 
and I want to see 
“T’ll be 
three.” 
Here that would make the 
gray eyes of his Rose glow with that odd, 


if you can make good.” 
there, sir,” said Danny, “ about 


Was news 


warm light that was more than meat and 
drink and pipe to him! 
In his the good 
“his smile,” he 
almost forgot the meat he get at 
the little butcher-shop 
around the 
The news would keep 
and should 
that he wasn’t the hus- 
band to the 
smallest errand that 
she intrusted to him! 
But he 
find that 
customers 
their 
fore him. 
Suddenly ‘he heard 
one of the women with 
their backs to him 
speak the name Rose. 
“Yes,” the one in 
the trim brown 
tailored suit was say- 
ing, “ I’ve just been to 
see her. Of course i 
had to be careful what 
I said; but you know 
she’s clever, and I hope 
I made her understand 
that her old friends 
are not going to for- 
get her, even if she 
did marry an ignorant 
brick-mason — a 
mon 


eagerness to break 
news and see her smile 


was to 
corner 


she 


forget 


frowned to 
two women 
were wait- 


ing turn  be- 


com- 


laboring man. 
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She wouldn't say a word—you know how 
but | could 
see that she was on the verge of breaking 
down.” 

“ Do think feels that 
made a mistake?” Danny heard the other 
woman ask. 

“How could she help it?” came the 
quick answer. “ Rose Wills is too keen 
and sensitive a woman not to wake up to 


proud Rose has always been 


you she she’s 


the difference before the honeymoon is 
over. 


But the trouble is going to be that 
she’s so dreadfully high-spirited and con- 
scientious that pride and a sense of duty 
will hold her to him and make her suffer 
long after she realizes that he is impos- 


” 


sible as a husband 
‘IT saw once,” remarked the 
with a book under her 
“and I thought he had a remark- 
ably pleasant face—rather handsome and 
I quite liked his looks.” 
“Oh yes,” was the quick retort, “ but 
intellectual companionship could 
she expect a bricklayer? It’s sim- 


him 
woman in 
arm, 


gray 


nne, 


what 
from 
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ply hideous; I can’t bear the thought of 
it. If there was ever a nature that would 
be mismated with any man not a gentle- 
man, Rose Wills has it. I just can’t call 
her by her married name! Think of a 
woman of her temperament—” 


Danny had heard enough. He slipped 
quietly out of the little shop and waited 
in the news-store until the two women 
passed and turned into Briar Avenue. 
He saw one woman enter the little brick 
cottage next to the Arcadia flat building. 
If Rose didn’t volunteei her caller’s name 
he could get it from the janitor of the 
Areadia. Then he entered the meat- 
market again, made his purchase, and 
walked slowly home—seeing red on every 
foot of the cement sidewalk. 

Was the battle for Rose going to last 
forever? Had it just begun at the mo- 
ment when he had thought it eternally 
ended? Then it came to him that this 
meddler had already planted the seeds of 
discontent—possibly of separation. 

By the time he had reached the foot 
of the stairs he had determined upon 
his course. He must never forget for 
a moment that Rose was an educated 
lady, and that he couldn’t “have it 
out” with her in plain, blunt speech, 
as if she were of another sort. You 
couldn’t force an educated lady to give 
up her thoughts offhand—not if you 
were an ignorant bricklayer and she 
were your wife. You must wait and let 
her come around to it in her own way. 
It didn’t do to break in on her feelings; 
folks of Rose’s kind didn’t do it that 
way—they just couldn’t. He had learned 
that already. He would keep his own 
counsel and a close eye upon the weather 
as indicated by her face. 

As he expected, she was at the door 
before he could turn the key, and kissed 
him as usual, but a glance told him that 
she had been erying. He seemed not to 
see this, and launched at once into an 
account of meeting Mr. Kane. But there 
was not the look of loving eagerness in 
her eyes that he had expected. 

The dinner was silent. Danny did not 
attempt to force conversation, but fell to 
studying Rose’s little elegances of carriage 
and movement. Yes, Rose was a lady, 
and he—well, he was a brick-mason, and 
ignorant and rough by contrast. There 


was no dodging that. But hadn’t he al- 
ready rebuilt himself so well that the 
sharp-eyed lawyer had called him a won- 
der? And with Rose right in his home 
for him to watch and see how she did 
things, couldn’t he keep on rebuilding 
until he was at least a brick-veneer gen- 
tleman? He would never let up on that 
job—never !—not so long as he had Rose! 

“Tt’s Saturday night,” he said, when 
dinner had ended, “and I ought to see 
Boyle. He’s a good boss-carpenter and 
knows how to get work out of men. We 
were boys together.” 

“T’m very tired to-night—too tired to 
talk or read. You'll not mind if I don’t 
wait up for you?” she said. 

“Of course not. But I must hurry to 
catch Mike at Carpenter’s Hall. I may 
be a little late—”’ And he was gone. It 
was the first time he had left the flat 
without a kiss from Rose. 

Danny discreetly found through John- 
son, the Swede janitor of the Arcadia 
flats, the name and family history of the 
woman in the brown tailored suit. She 
was Miss Seagrave, he was told; but to 
him she was “that woman.” He was not 
surprised to learn that she was English, 
and that she taught literature in the high 
school where Rose had also taught for 
five years. And she had a young brother 
that she was sending through the uni- 
versity—and that kept her so busy that 
she was always hard up and often had 
to borrow. He wished she had to 
borrow from him! She’d get the money, 
all right, if he had to draw out every 
cent he had in the bank and borrow 
himse'f. Then, when she failed to pay 
up on the tick of the clock, he would set 
her things out in the street! The idea 
pleased him. He played with it all the 
way over to Carpenter’s Hall, as he used 
to dream, when a boy, about finding the 
pot of gold that the old Lord Kell was 
said to have buried in the hill behind 
the ruins of his castle. 

But of course he’d never have a chance 
to lend her money; that was absurd. 
He’d have to wait a long while to hit 
upon a way to get square with the woman 
who had come between Rose and him- 
celf-——some practical way. It would come 
about sometime, if he could only wait 
long enough—he was sure of that. But 
it might come too late! The thought 
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made him set his teeth. Could it be that 
Rose would get tired of him?—his Rose? 
—and after she had burned her bridges 
behind her and had become his lawful 
and wedded wife? 

No; that couldn’t quite be! 
the poison of that 
woman’s call had al- 
ready begun to work. 

That plain. It 
wasn’t the same home 
he had left in the 
morning. At six 
o'clock that evening 
he had felt himself 
the happiest man on 
Now — well, 
now he was as happy 
as a bridegroom who 
had awakened from 
his honeymoon to face 
domestic bankruptcy. 


And still, 


was 


earth. 


The foundations of 
the new building were 
almost in when Danny 
fell into the habit of 
dodging into the neat 
little restaurant in the 
basement of the Park 
jank building. He 
was always in a hurry 
to get back to the 
work, and if he went 
home for his luncheon 
with Rose he couldn t 
rush. Besides, he 
liked to have time to 
watch the dainty way 
in which she served 
and ate. It was al- 
most an education to 
see Rose pour a 
of tea! 

The first time he 
“ame into that restaurant he noted the 
eashier for a County Clare girl. The 
very quirk of her lips and the sky- 
blue of her eyes marked her as “Clare 
stock.” He had never been a hand to 
make free with girls, and since he had 
met Rose he had hardly spoken to an- 
other woman. 3ut he couldn’t help 
saying to the cashier, as he slid his 
check and a coin over the dulled face 
of the cigar-case: 

“County Clare?” 


cup 


EDUCATED LADY 


“S-h-u-r-e! You, too?” 
“Yes.” 
“You’re a keen one,” she commented. 
“T couldn’t have told that you’re Irish.” 
As he passed out 


again.” 


she said, “ Come 


‘COUNTY CLARE?” 


He nodded without turning and hur- 
ried back to his work. 
he approached the counter the cashier 
was talking with a dark-eyed girl whose 
hair was a lusterless black. 

“ Maybe you can tell where this girl 


The next day, as 


She’s Irish, all right, too,” 
laughed the cashier, as she punched the 
register. The dark girl nodded as if the 
remark had the force of an informal in- 
troduction. 

“Give it up,” answered Danny. 


comes from. 
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“She’s my sister. That’s one on you! 
Maggie works in the bank up-stairs. 
She’s the one that got me tiis place.” 

After that Maggie always nodded to 
the young contractor and passed a word 
with him. She took the cash while her 
sister, Ellen, ate luncheon. 

“No nonsense about that Maggie,” 
was Danny’s appraisement. “ She’s busi- 
ness—and smart as a whip!” 

One noon he suddenly noticed that the 
woman at the second table was “that 
woman.” She was about to leave her 
table and pay her check, and the whim 
seized him to fall in line behind her. 

As his unsuspecting enemy- fumbled in 
her bag for change, he heard her say, 
“Oh, Maggie, please say to Mr. Blake 
that I'll call and pay that interest Sat- 
urday, and that I shall wish to have the 
note extended.” 

“Oh, that ‘ll be all right, Miss Sea- 
grave,” was the assuring answer. 

It had come to Danny at last—the 
thing he had been waiting for! He 
didn’t know much about big business, 
but enough to be sure that notes were 
sometimes sold. And if she borrowed at 
the bank, she must give her note for it, 
with some sort of security that was 
solid. Banks weren’t in business to take 
any long chances. And he would get that 
note, no matter how much extra he had 
to pay. Yes, he’d do it; although things 
were going a bit better at home, and there 
had been moments of happiness—some- 
thing like those he had dreamed of when 
he felt so sure of Rose and of the way 
she would always feel toward him. Then 
the fires of his hate had burned low. In 
those moments he could almost see the 
situation with the English woman’s eyes: 
he was Trish, and she was English! He 
was ignorant in that he was not an edu- 
cated man. He had earried the hod and 
handled the trowel and the mortar-board 

in short, he was a brick-mason, a labor- 
ing man. And there was no denying 
that Rose was a born lady, and that she 
was educated and could have held her 
own with the best of those college pro- 
fessors if she had married one of them. 

When Rose would take from the heavy 
book-ease that she had brought with her 
one of the leather-bound books with a 
title that was beyond Danny’s tongue, his 
heart would beat like a riveting-machine. 
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Then, without moving a muscle, he would 
watch her furtively. Was she reading 
because she was an educated woman and 
took to it—enjoyed it as he did the Sun- 
day paper? Or was she reaching back 
to it heeause she was tired of him and 
had found she had made a mistake? 

reaching, through the door that the book 
opened, to the things she had left behind ? 

But always when Rose opened one of 
these books Danny’s eyes took on a look 
of adoring reverence. Once Rose looked 
up and caught it. There was something 
soft and motherly in her eyes as she 
dropped the book into her lap, reached 
for his hand, and exclaimed: 

“Oh, you dear Danny!” 

That was one of the times when he 
could almost have forgiven his arch- 
enemy. And it was only an evening or 
two later, while the glow of that experi- 
ence still warmed and lighted Danny’s 
face, that Rose told him she had been in- 
vited to spend the afternoon at a little 
club of the high-school teachers that she 
had helped to organize. 

“And you're going!” was his eager 
comment. “You needn’t bother about 
supper,” he added; “I can take care of 
myself.” 

She rewarded him with a rare smile 
and declared: “ No; I don’t leave my hus- 
band to a cold supper in order to stay 
out at a club meeting.” 

Oh, but it was good to hear her talk 
like that! She wouldn’t say that if she 
were tired and ashamed of her bargain. 
Danny whistled from morning till night 
that day of the club meeting. 

Rose was there when he returned— 
there and not there, for she seemed to 
move apart from him, and there was a 
queer look on her face that put him out- 
side of her vision, even when he was 
standing squarely in front of her. It 
couldn’t be that anything had gone wrong 
to-day, with such a start-off! She’d come 
out of her mood when they settled down 
to their meal, and he’d do his part by 
giving the talk a cheerful get-away. 

“ And what did you talk about at your 
meeting, Rose?” he asked. 

“ T—I—I’m afraid—you wouldn’t quite 
understand,” was the sudden, dismayed 
answer. And the next moment she wa: 
pushing back from the table and fleeing 
into her bedroom with unfamiliar haste. 


— 




















ALWAYS WHEN ROSE OPENED A BOOK DANNY'S 


As he sat there staring at his plate he 
could hear her sobs in the bedroom. He 
had heard ery before; but an 
educated lady couldn’t that! 
leaf from his time-book, he 
scribbled: “ Gone to see Kane.” This he 


women 
he stand 


Tearing a 


left on her plate. 

When he found Kane patroling the 
of the vacant lot of the 
leashed terrier, he boiled over in a string 
of Irish expletives that smelled of pea 
fires and eviction 

“Now,” 
over to the boulevard, find a seat, 
the rest of this 
knew it was coming, Danny.” 

On the in the shadow of the big 
clump of lilac bushes that hid them from 
the are-light, the lawyer listened to Dan- 
ny’s shy, choking recital. 


in tow 


( dge 


riots. 

said the lawyer, “let’s cross 
and get 
out of your system. |] 


seat 


“Just hold your horses, Danny,” was 
the crisp advice of the counselor. “Go 
slow and do nothing rash. Meet me here 
at this time to-morrow night and Ill 
hand you that woman’s mortgage. You 
may pay me for it whenever you can—a 
little at a time, any way you like.” 
When the men knocked off from work 
the next day, Danny asked Mike to wait 
a bit. Then they sat on a saw-horse 
and Danny, uncurling a shaving, asked: 
Vor. CXXV.— No 117 


750 
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“ Mike, do you remember the day when 
the Kelly Cove boys were doing a fine job 
of beating you into a pulp?” 

“Oi do, an’ if ever 

“ Well, I want you to help me do a lit- 
tle To do it I’ve 
up every cent that can be squee zed out of 


Danny; 


beating. got to clean 
But every lick of the work 


too.” 


this contract. 
} 


must be done right, 


*“QOi’m on!” declared Mike, 
the point of his knife into the saw-horse 
with a thrust that snapped the blade. 


“ Danny,” said his patron, a week later, 


driving 


“vou’re going to beat my figures on this 
You'll have it done in a week’s 
than I figured. How 
get such days’ work out of men?” 
all Irish 
grimly responded Danny. 

The lawyer laughed. “ I’ve half a mind 


contract. 


less time do you 


“ They’re ignorant tarriers,” 


to give you a contract for another apart 


ment over on the other street—one that 
will If 
ke ep this gang together and pick up more 
tarriers of the I'll do it. 
You could get it out of the way before 
cold weather at 

“The boys will stay with me, sir,” 


cost twice as much. can 


you 


ame strain, 
this rate.” 
re- 
plied Danny, a lump of gratitude chok- 
‘You see, I’m fighting 
for something now,” he added. 


ing his throat. 
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if COULD HBAR HER SOBS IN THE BEDROOM 


‘Tl have the plans and specifications 
ready by Sunday. Then we'll get to- 
gether and figure it out. Cheer up, 
Danny! You'll beat ’em all yet.” 

The weather map of Rose’s face was a 
variable and exciting study for the next 
few months. Danny’s serutiny was as 
worshipful as ever, but more silent. At 
times he almost wished that she were an 
Irish lass with whom he could “ fight it 
out” and have it over. But, if she were, 
she wouldn’t be Rose. Oh, there was a 
world of difference between a common 
woman and an educated lady! And that 
difference seemed to be building a solid 
wall about her that made it harder for 
him to zeach her every day. If it kept 
on this way for long—but the money on 
that mortgage was due to him the 17th of 
December. And the day after that would 


be Rose’s birthday. Hy 
hadn’t thought of that be 
fore. Anyhow, something 


was bound to happen when 
the show-down came—if tha 
woman didn’t pay up at the 
tick of the clock. 

Rose was sitting at the 
dining-table figuring over 
household accounts when sh« 
startled Danny with the re- 
mark: 

“Do you know you 
haven’t spent more than 
three dollars for clothing 
since we were married?” 

“Yes; I laid in a good 
stock then.” 

“ And you haven’t smoked 
a cigar for —let’s see it 
” 

“T know it,” interrupted 

Danny. “I get along just 
as well.” 
‘But you bought me those books—” 
and then she walked to the window and 
stood a long time looking down upon the 
glistening, rain-drenched pavement. 

Danny almost dared to hope that she 
vould suddenly turn about, ecme to him, 
sit down upon his knees, and otherwise 
shatter the genteel traditions of educated 
people. Finally she went to the book- 
case, drew forth a volume, and began to 
read. But soon her eyes were fixed upon 
the soft brown picture of the potato- 
diggers on the wall. Why should an 
educated lady be forever studying a pair 
of solemn, hump-shouldered clodhoppers 
in wooden shoes—and a picture, at that ? 

One thing became very clear to him: 
the destiny of an educated lady was not 
a thing for his bungling hands. It was 
not to be clipped and broken and tapped 
into place like a brick. It must unfold 
itself in its own high, unhindered way. 
It was his part to watch that unfolding 
with dumb and submissive lips. No, he 
couldn’t interfere with Rose; she must 
go her own way, in her own time—and he 
would keep his hands off. 

But not off that woman! If he couldn’t 
warm his heart at the hearth-fire of love, 
he could singe it in the flames of honest 
hate! 

And Danny found that hate was a 
masterful trainer that held him tight 
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and steady to the work in hand. Steady? 
He saw, felt, tasted nothing but his pur- 
And he had never dreamed how 
work he could do before he fell 
under the hand of this unsparing trainer. 
Nothing tired him now. He didn’t know 
Night 


and day were much the same to Danny 


pose. 


much 
what it was to let up or let down. 
His mind and his heart seemed to 


the 
He was alwz’s drilling away 


now. 


crow harder than muscles of his 
trowel-arm. 
at his game. 


This 


and unsuspected powers in Danny. 


new trainer brought out new 


He 
eould chances to turn a dollar now 
that he before. 


While his patron had advanced him the 


see 
would have walked past 
money to buy the mortgage, his revenge 
would taste a hundredfold sweeter if he 
that every of the had 
been paid and the slate was clean. And 
So Danny found new 


knew cent score 
clean it must be! 
business, increased his force, enlarged his 
borders, learned the game swiftly, and 
took profits beyond his dreams. 

It helped, too, hav- 
ing that in 
the tin where he 
kept his contracts and 
other papers. Ocea- 
sionally he carried it 
in his pocket for a day 
at a time. It 
good to reach a 
sly hand to it and fee! 
the edge of the knife 
that to do the 
business. Of course, 
when the time came 
he would return it 
the bank and have the 
the 
notice to which, as he 
knew Maggie, 
Miss Seagrave 
her condescending at- 


mortgage 


box 


or two 


was 


was 


to 
usual notice sent 


from 


gave 


tention when it suited 


NO, 
it wouldn’t do for her 
to suspect that the 
mortgage had changed 
hands! She must 
think that she still had 
the soft old 
president of the bank 
to deal with. How he 
wished that the law 


her convenience. 


vice- 


BUT EVERY 
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LADY 943 
would let him set her things out on the 
street the minute the 
past due! But, anyhow, it amounted to 
the same thing: she would have to “ P 
Danny Beamish, the “ ignorant 
He wished that 
a look at her face when she got the news 
the Then, when 
him, he would be right there on 
the job to take all the toll of vengeful 
atisfaction for which he had slaved and 
burned these many months. 


mortgage becarue 


see’ 
brick- 
have 


mason.” he could 


from bank. she came 


to see 


Danny was nearing the end of his race. 
His day was only a few squares off on 
the calendar, and when the store building 
on Cottage Grove Avenue was settled for, 
next Saturday, his whole score would be 
paid. 
into 


It was time to put the mortgage back 
the 
be sent out. 


bank, so that the notice might 
This time the vice-president 
into the private room, and 
after a little chat that official intimated 
that if in 


Danny’s enlarging operations, 


asked him 


the time came, the course of 


when he 


needed to berrow, the bank would be glad 


LICK OF THE WORK MUST BE DONE RIGHT 
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to consider a loan—a line of credit. He 
had certainly made strides in the short 
time in which he had been operating. 

“Operating!” That was something 
from a bank ofticial—for a man who had 
been carrying the hod four years ago! 
Danny’s eyes had a bright, hard gleam 
in them as he came out of the private 
office. But they darkened as they rested 
on the woman who was entering the bank 
What a fluke it would be if she should 
pay out this time! He stepped quickly 
to the high desk behind a pillar and ap- 
peared to be writing. If she cashed a 
check and took the money away with her, 
then there would be nothing to worry 
about. Yes, it was all right; she was 
getting the curr ney. 

“You'll have to indorse it,” he heard 
the paying-teller say, and she turned and 
walked to the ladies’ desk, where she 
could put down her hand-bag. 

He had seen enough and was starting 
to go out when he saw another woman 
enter the bank and walk straight for the 
same desk. Why, it was Rose! What 
other woman could walk quite like that? 
It was hard lines to have to stand there 
and see Rose talk with that woman. Well, 
he’d better stay there until it was over. 
It would be safer 

What was that? Rose looking straight 
at the woman and not seeing her? Oh 
no; there could be no aceident about 
that! The reason why was a ‘greater 
mystery than a page of one of Rose’s 
books; but Rose and that woman, who 
had been teachers together for years, 
had faced each other at the same desk 
without a nod. And he knew that there 
were several gradations of greeting with 
Rose before she reached the point of not 
seeing a person that she knew. 

Sut what did it mean? Oh, well, what 
was the use of trying to figure that out? 
It was beyond him. Anyhow, it didn’t 
matter now. The only thing for him to 
think about was the little party that he 
was going to pull off when that woman 
came to beg him for more time. After 
that it didn’t matter much what hap- 
pened! That was going to be his day. 

Saturday night, as Danny entered Mr. 
Kane’s den, he laid his hat upon the to- 
baeco-strewn table and silently drew from 
his inside pocket a thick package of cur- 
rency. 


“There ’tis,” he said, dropping it list- 
lessly alongside his hat. 

“All of it?” 

Fu.” 

A curious smile twitched at the lips 
of the lawyer, whose eyes flashed an ad- 
miring gleam at the other’s face. 

“ Danny, you’re a wonder!” exclaimed 
the lawyer. 

“God! Don’t say that again!” blurted 
Danny. “You said that the night—” 
He did not finish the sentence. And he 
stared so long at his own hat that he did 
not know it was on the table. Oh, how 
happy he had been when the lawyer had 
used those very words! He hadn’t let 
himself think of it for months. 

But hating was a lonesome business! 
And there were too many ashes in the 
pay. He hadn’t thought of that before. 
He had set out to make that woman 
eat ashes out of his hand—and he’d been 
living on them himself! 

“Well,” said his friend, reflectively, 
packing his pipe, “I suppose you'll take 
your lady around to see that woman get 
what’s coming to her? That’s the way 
it’s always done at the theater and the 
film shows.” 

Danny shook his head. “ Not Rose!” 
he finally answered. Then he stammered: 
‘You see—well—Rose is an educated 
lady. They—she don’t do things like 
that.” 

As Danny entered the flat and dropped 
into his place in the morris-chair, Rose 
remarked, in her quietest tone: 

“Young Seagrave has just been here 
with a message from his sister, begging 
me to come to her. I don’t understand 
i” 

Danny’s eyes were fixed with abstract 
intentness upon the brown print of the 
“ Angelus,” and he made no answer. The 
unfolding of destiny was now in the 
hands of Rose. Presently she continued: 

“Tt—it is very difficult to understand, 
because—well, because Miss Seagrave 
once so far forgot herself as to talk with 
ine about you—to say things, you under- 
stand, that I wouldn’t listen to from 
enybody—not from my own mother! 
That’s why IT can’t understand this mes- 
sage. But it seems she’s ill, and—” 

“T understand all about it,” answered 
Danny. “I guess we’d better go. But 
I'll have to put on my other clothes first.” 


ae eee 


me hex 
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IHEY HAD FACED BACH OTHE 


“ Why?” questioned Rose. 

“ She’s hesitated. 
isn’t she?” 
and I always thought her a lady 
And then Rose placed two long 


Danny * She’s 


an educated—woman- 
“Vy, s: 


until 


hatpins between her lips and stood before 
the glass, arms uplifted to the brim of 


that tilting creation that Danny could 
hardly believe was the work of human 
hands. 

in their brief walk Danny offered no 
word of explanation. Somehow the great, 
steady fire of hate had suddenly burned 
out into dull ashes. He was tired. He 
wished—oh, how he wished!—that Rose 
could know how lonely he felt. 

The stiff, Englishy boy ushered them 
into the library. One swift glance told 
Danny that thev were walled in with 
books—books like Rose’s. A lamp like a 


great spreading mushroom shed a soft 


flood of light upon an old carved table. 


WITHOUT A WORD 


A smaller light 
whese 


flooded a picture of a 
bare shoulders 
that Danny quickly 


The face was the face of a 


woman were 380 


warm and lifelike 
looked away. 
lady. She seemed about to speak, dis- 
dainfully. 

Guiltily, timidly, Danny reached into 
his pocket the encompassing multitude 
of books and the the 
painting bearing witness to his shame 
and took out the mortgage that he had 
from the bank at the 

He handed it to Rose. 

“Tell her that—that it’s all right 
anything! Tell her to take her time. 
It’s a—birthday present for you.” 

While the boy was still inside his sis- 
ter’s room, Rose held the mortgage under 
the light and read its cold, solemn state- 
ments that grew large and 
bright and soft by turns—eyes that shot 
a quick, understanding glance at her 


haughty lady in 


secured close of 


business. 


with eyes 
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husband. And Rose smiled down upon 
Danny as his own mother might have 
smiled had she been an educated lady. 
Then she disappeared into the bedroom, 
from the door of which the boy beckoned 
he ’. 

When she returned, Danny hurried as 
eagerly from the book-walled room and 
the haughty, mocking eyes of the beau- 
tiful lady as a timid child might have 
stepped from the solemn, awesome shad- 
ws of a cathedral into outer sunshine. 
Rose had his arm in a close, warm grasp. 

“What did she say when 

‘I didn't tell her,” quietly answered 
Rose. “Evidently she knew nothing 
about the mortgage. You bought it from 
the bank, I see. I think I understand. 
But she sent for me to beg my forgive- 
ness—and yours.” 

“And you e 

“Oh, there’s nething else to do but to 
ccept her apology. But Danny, she 
he’s been the cause of my being wick- 
dly cruel to you. If you weren't a gen- 
ileman you eould never forgive her—or 
me, either.” 

‘Yes, IT know,” said Danny, tingling 
under the quick pressure upon his arm. 
“T know she told you that T was just an 
ignorant bricklayer, or something like 
that.” 

“That did hurt then, and a long time 
after. But not so much as the other.” 

What other?” asked Danny, suddenly 
stopping. 

“That ‘water seeks its own level,’ and 
that any noon I might see you talking 
with the girls at the restaurant. She 


said that the day I went to the club 
meeting. I couldn’t believe it. Now I 
know that she was only angry and made 
She said so to 


” 


something of nothing. 
night. But, oh, Danny 

There was a tense interval of silence, 
in which Danny waited dumbly for fur- 
ther unfoldings of destiny. Then sh 
resumed: 

‘You've been a dear to me, and Ty 
behaved horridly. I haven’t been a good 
wife to you at all. But you can’t think 
how great a change it was to stop work 
ing, as I had worked for years, with 
cores of teachers and pupils about, and 
then drop out of it all into a very quiet 
little flat, and just use my hands for a 
few hours a day, and then sit and think 
about the exeiting things going on at 
the high school and the board of eduea 
tion. It was something like—like shut 
ting you up in that library we have just 
left, to sit all day where you couldn’t mix 
vith the men and smell of the mortar, 
and 

“Td go erazy!” interrupted Danny. 

Not until they were inside the little 
fiat and Danny was turning the night- 
lateh of the door did Rose speak again. 
Then her muff suddenly dropped to the 
floor, and her slender arms closed impul 
sively about Danny’s neck. 

“Danny,” she said, “you think of me 
as an educated lady. I know you do. 
But ’'m a woman and a wife first. And 
I'm glad I’ve married a man who ean 
love and hate and _ forgive—and lay 
bricks! You’re something of a wonder, 


Danny—and you’re a man!” 
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Emeritus Professo 


ANY are the ye rplexities that con 


front him who seeks to arrive at 

a satisfactory solution of problems 
connected with the different parts of our 
This due to the fact 
that there has been but a comparatively 
the : 


the great writers of the English language 


speech. is largely 


superficial investigation of usage of 
The accomplishment of such a task is out 
of the power of any one person to achieve. 


He far 


enough to 


may carry his investigations 


him to reeognize and 
falsity 


assertions 


enable 


demonstrate the and frequently 


the absurdity of constantly 


and confidently made. But only a lim 
ited portion of the whole ground can be 
covered by an individual. To arrive at 
correct conclusions on all disputed points 
the labor of a band of 


would require 


working in unison and system- 
atically collecting and collating the evi 
dence gathered from the examination of 
the best 
This is a work which has never been done. 
So far, indeed, is it 
that it never been even at- 
Yet until it the field 
is left open to every sciolist who has the 
effrontery to substitute his hastily formed 


scholars 


whole body of our literature. 


c. aoe ee 
rom having een 


done has 


tempted. is done 


notions for the results of thorough inves- 
tigation 

Perplexing as are such questions in the 
cease of every one of the parts of speech, 
those connected with the pronoun are the 
About 
none others have so many grammatical 
The problems presented 
have in certain cases never been settled 


greatest in number and difficulty. 
conflicts raged. 


decisively, save in the minds of those who 
have scrupulously refrained from any at- 
tempt to impair preconceived opinion by 
acquiring knowledge of disturbing fact 
The reason for this 
things is simple. The pronoun has pre- 
served more of inflection than the other 
parts of speech 
The adjective, once abounding in distiuct 
forms for gender, number, and ease, has 


main eondition of 


subject to declension. 
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form the 
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once change ol 
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between. thi nomina 


five objective it has given up 
entire 


With us the 


both the 


so-called objective repre 


dative and accusative of 


which has come to the noun and adjective 


sents 


our early tonwue Sameness of torm 


as a result of the loss of the characteristic 
endings of these eases is an all-important 
fact The burden 
the distinetion 
fallen 
is little wonder that 
the task. 
lost to a large 
subtle linguistie sense which 


in the history of usage. 


of maintaining onee de 


noted by them has half a 


upon 
dozen pronouns. It 
they 


have proved unequal to 


In consequence we have 
that 


by eonstant practice comes to be 


extent 
almost 
a second nature to the users of synthetic 
speech. Our aptitude in dealing with the 
accordingly be- 
In the case of 
the noun or the adjective, the speaker is 


questions involved has 


come distinctly impaired. 
his ignorance or his 
the form 
But this is not possible 
with the pronoun. It is therefore little 
matter of surprise that in no other part 
of speech the 
strict and loose employment of etymologi- 
cal 


eases 


enabled to conceal 


error by means of likeness of 


which prevails. 


has controversy between 


forms been violent. In 
the adherents of the 
triumphed, in some the adherents of the 
latter. 
in which the struggle has been going on 


more some 


former have 
But there are points in dispute 


for centuries and seems now no nearer 


at the outset. 
no Sntention to express her 


settlement than it was 

There is 
an opinion as to the correetness or in- 
correctness of these disputed points. It 
is how the differences came to exist that 
comes under consideration, as well as the 
varying attitude taken toward them by 
the users of speech. In this respect the 


history of the pronoun is of special in- 
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terest. In its case the dullness of lin- 
guistic perception, which is a_ conse- 
quence of the general loss of distinction 
between the nominative and the objective, 
has had a steady tendency to betray men 
into grammatical pitfalls. One deserves 
special notice from the frequency of its 
present occurrence. This is the employ- 
ment of the objective whom as the sub- 
ject of a verb when it is separated from 
it by an interealary phrase. The news- 
papers in this country in the columns of 
which such misuse of this pronoun can- 
not be found constantly are exceptions 
to the general rule. Any issue of almost 
every journal will be fairly sure to fur- 
nish one or more illustrations of the 
error. But this particular violation of 
grammar is far from being confined to 
quarters in which the element of haste 
can be pleaded by way of palliation. It 
shows itself—at least in America—in 
the sermons of divines, in the letters of 
officials holding prominent positions, in 
the decisions of judges of the highest 
courts. 

('nfortunately, too, this violation of 
grammar is not limited even to these 
quarters. It appears at times in the 
writings of those who hold more or less 
distinet literary repute. In truth, inde- 
fensible as it is, it has behind it a certain 
amount of respectable authority in the 
literature of both the past and the pres- 
ent. The number of illustrations which 
could be furnished from living authors 
would, if given, be distinctly startling. 
But to take examples from contempo- 
raries is always an invidious task. Fur- 
thermore, it is here an unnecessary one. 
The point can be brought out just as 
satisfactorily by citing errors of this sort 
from reputable authors who have been so 
long dead and buried that the feelings of 
no one ean be hurt by having their lin- 
guistic misdeeds pointed out. It will be 
sufficient, therefore, to show the preva- 
lence of this grammatical sin by giving a 
few examples from writers of the past, 
merely premising that many similar one: 
and very certainly more of them, could 
be furnished from the living than from 
the dead. 

For instance, the philosopher Locke 
exemplifies the error in one of his letters 
to Molyneux. “You would find,” he 
wrote, “three or four in the parlor after 


dinner, whom you would see passed their 
afternoons as agreeable and jocundly as 
any people.” In the twenty-fourth num- 
ber of Sir Richard Steele’s periodical 
paper, The Lover, belonging to 1714, th 
same sort of construction turns up. 
‘Your cousin,” writes this author, 
‘whom you are too inadvertent to per- 
ceive does not want sense.” It is not th 
only instance of this kind of blunder for 
which Steele is responsible. Later in the 
century we find Smollett repeating the 
mistake in his Humphry Clinker. In 
describing the ceremony attendant upon 
a wedding of breaking the cake over th 
head of the bride, he tells us that the 
fragments were distributed among the 
bystanders “on the supposition that who 
ate of the hallowed cake should that 
night have a vision of the man or woman 
whom Heaven designed should be his 
wedded mate.” <A flagrant example may 
be taken from the early part of the last 
century. “On my return,” wrote in 1813 
Sir John Mackintosh to his daughters, 
‘I found the whole fashionable literary 
world occupied with Madame de Staél, 
whem you know was the author of Co- 
rinne.” As a final example, we find that 
in 1853 a character in Bulwer Lytton’s 
My Novel speaks of a “ literary vagabond 
whom he supposed had long since gone 
to the dogs.” In all these examples whom 
has been made to do duty for the nomi- 
native. In the quotations given it is the 
subject, respectively, of passed, of does 
want, of should be, of was, and of 
had gone. Were the intervening phrase 
thrown out, the violation of grammar 
would stand out conspicuously in its 
nakedness. 

Such errors as these, men frequently, 
perhaps usually, fall into from careless- 
ness. Yet this is not always the case. 
From the pertinacity with which some 
writers cling to the construction under 
consideration, it is manifest that there 
are those who write bad English of this 


sort under the belief that it is their posi-. 


tive duty to do it. They take pains to 
employ whom when even to them who 


would be the much more natural expres- 
sion. Surprising as their conduct may 
seem, it is no more so than the indiffer- 
ence to it of those who devote themselves 
to the preservation of the purity of the 
speech. The manifest defiance of good 
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usage exhibited appears largely to escape 
the notice of these defenders of the faith. 
The constructions about which they are 
watchful are those in which nominative 
and objective are confounded without the 
agency of any intervening phrase to dis- 
tract the attention. Examples of this 
departure from strict grammatical pro- 
priety have more than existed—they have 
abounded from the beginning of modern 
English. Failure to distinguish between 
the proper use of nominative and objec- 
tive was sure to show itself in the pro- 
noun as soon as distinction of form be- 
tween these cases had disappeared from 
the other parts of speech. The resulting 
condition of carelessness in their employ- 
ment was of course not reached in a day. 
If we can draw a safe inference about 
the usage of any period from its litera- 
ture, it was in the latter part of the 
sixteenth and the early part of the seven- 
teenth century that confusion of case in 
the pronoun reached its climax in collo- 
quial speech. 

So far as literature is concerned, it 
would be mainly manifested at that 
period in the writings of the dramatists. 
It was they and they alone who repre- 
sented the language of conversation. The 
result reached then must be observed, 
however, in the plays as they were first 
published, not as they now frequently 
appear under the purifying hand of edi- 
tors who are steeped in the lore of the 
latest grammatical text-books. How far 
the original form of these plays repre- 
sented the language as it came from the 
dramatist himself, or as it was perverted 
by actor or transcriber, it may be difficult 
to tell with certainty. But, making the 
utmost allowance for this source of error, 
it is hardly possible to take any other 
position than that a great deal of the 
license of speech which was displayed in 
the theatrical productions of that time 
must be imputed to the author himself; 
that in writing as he did he was follow- 
ing a general if not the general practice 
of his own age in the use of colloquial 
English. 

Accordingly, in spite of the efforts of 
modern editors to confer impeceability of 
expression upon these Elizabethan au- 
thors by silently altering the text in order 
to conform to modern ideas, there still 
remain plenty of passages which are be- 
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yond the relief of any grammatical sur- 
gery. We have never recovered from the 
linguistic havoe which was wrought in the 
speech during the reigns of Elizabeth and 
James. In the case of the pronoun of ad- 
dress the objective has succeeded in estab- 
lishing itself as the regular nominative. 
Grammar has been compelled to give its 
sanction to what was in its origin one of 
the grossest of corruptions. But this is 
merely a single illustration of the con- 
fusion which came to prevail generally. 
All along the line the distinction between 
nominative and objective seems to have 
started on the road to extinction. If we 
can trust the representation of colloquial 
speech, as furnished by the dramatists 
of the time, not merely were ye and 


you interchanged, but also J and me, 
thou and thee, he and him, we and 
us, and who and whom. They and 
them seem to have suffered the least 


from this general upheaval; but they, 
too, suffered. 

Since that period the language has 
striven gallantly to recover from the lin- 
guistic disturbance which threatened for 
a time to turn everything topsy-turvy. 
The tendency to confuse the two cases 
has been in a measure checked, but traces 
of the once prevalent disorder still sur- 
vive in whole or in part. The now estab- 
lished use of the objective of the pronoun 
of addregs as the nominative proves con- 
clusively that we probably shall never get 
over the effect of the general grammatical 
breakdown which took place during the 
Elizabethan period. In some instances 
the effort to bring us all back to a state 
of linguistic purity has met with a rea- 
sonable degree of success. In others 
the success has been so moderate that to 
this day differences of opinion continue 
to prevail. 

One distinct survival there is of the 
once widespread confusion of case. This 
is the everlasting discussion which exists 
as to the propriety of using it is me in 
place of it is I. The controversy has 
gone on for an indefinite period. It is 
apparently no nearer solution now than it 
was several hundred years ago—that, too, 
in spite of the fact that the vast majority 
of grammatical text-books have placed 
themselves on record as condemning the 
one and insisting upon the exclusive cor- 
rectness of the other. In England col- 
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loquial speech, which apparently recog- 
nizes the propriety of both expressions, 
seems, on the whole, to prefer it is me. 
Such, at all events, is a natural inference 
from the representation of its prevalence 
which is conveyed by literature. In fact, 
the usage is there stoutly defended by 
many; for in the old country men are 
much less ridden by formal grammar 
than in this so-called land of liberty. 
There, indeed, plenty of educated persons 
are found to speak scoffingly of those who 
censure it. With us the schoolmaster is 
much more abroad. He does not always 
content himself with being merely posi- 
tive; he is not unfrequently rampant. 
Still, even here his all-pervading influ- 
ence has been insvfficient to banish the 
usage. Its employment, however, serves 
one satisfactory purpose: it sometimes 
enables the controversialist who is unable 
to answer his opponent’s arguments to 
distract attention from his failure by 
assuming an air of superior linguistic, 
and inferentially of superior logical, vir- 
tue over him who chances or chooses to 
employ the condemned expression. 

Yet, in spite of its apparent general 
prevalence in England, there is at the 
present day something of a disposition 
to recognize the theoretical correctness 
of the exclusive use of the nominative 
form, even by those who employ the ac- 
eusative. One of the most yoticeable 
things about modern novelists is the 
proneness they manifest to comment on 
the impropriety of using the one case 
where rigid grammar requires the other, 
while at the same time they pay no heed 
to the requirement in the representation 
they give of the current speech. This 
is not true of the past. Fielding and 
Richardson and Smollett, when so dis- 
posed, resorted to the objective fearlessly, 
and, as some would think, shamelessly. 
It was with them a matter of course. 
The English writers of fiction of later 
days follow the sanfe practice; but they 
occasionally manifest an uneasy con- 
sciousness of its impropriety. It shows 
the influence which the persistent attacks 
of purists have made upon the mind of 
authors that the modern novelist has oc- 
casionally come to assume an apologetic 
attitude for representing the speech of 
his fellow-men as he finds it actually to 
be, not as according to grammarians it 


ought to be. He takes occasion at times 
to let his readers see that he himself 
knows better; that he recognizes the theo- 
retical existence of a higher law, which 
he persistently violates. But he does 
little more than convey the impression 
that the substitution of the accusative for 
the nominative is a bad or risky proced- 
ure. Having borne his witness and re- 
lieved himself from any possible charge 
of ignorance, he calmly proceeds to make 
his characters indulge in this same bad 
or risky procedure. 

Take as an illustration Trollope’s novel 
of The Duke’s Children. “Our only 
comfort was,” writes the son and heir to 
the father, “that the Carbottle people 
were quite as badly off as us.” Here we 
are told that the duke, who is putting 
down comments on the margin of the let- 
ter, makes “another memorandum as to 
the grammar.” Yet elsewhere in the 
novel the various characters indulge in 
similar usages without rebuke from the 
imaginary interlocutor in the story or 
comment from its actual creator. Take 
again the words of the hero of Swin- 
burne’s Love’s Cross Currents: “‘ That’s 
her,’ said Reggie, using a grammatical 
construction which, occurring in a Latin 
theme, would have brought down birch on 
his bare skin to a certainty.” Or, best 
of all, let us turn to the most delightful 
of female scamps which fiction presents. 
In a confidential letter to her sweetest 
and dearest Amelia, Becky Sharp reports 
the words of Sir Pitt Crawley about a 
tenant of his who has been sent to the 
workhouse. “Him and his family,” says 
her new employer, “ has been cheating me 
on that farm these hundred and fifty 
years.” Becky, who has a _ hankering 
after linguistic virtue in lieu of the lack 
of certain other kinds held in high esteem 
by the censorious, comments on this 
breach of the proprieties. “Sir Pitt,” 
she writes, “ might have said ‘he and his 
family,’ to be sure; but rich baronets do 
not need to be careful about grammar, as 
poor governesses must be.” Yet her crea- 
tor was not disposed to be too positive 
about the invariable necessity of employ- 
ing the nominative. In The Adventures 
of Philip we meet with the following 
sentence: “‘Is that him? said the lady, 
in questionable grammar.” To Thack- 
eray the usage was merely questionable. 
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To the ordinary American schoolmaster 
it would be damnable. 

It remains to be said in passing that, 
looked at from the standpoint of ancient 
usage, both of these expressions are cor- 
ruptions—that is, as discoursers on usage 


define corruptions. The etymologically 
correct form of words is not it is J, but 
it am I, or I am it. Such it was in the 
original speech. Such it still continues 
to be in allied Teutonic tongues. No 
German, for instance, thinks of saying 
es ist ich; he says ich bin es. Such was 
the usage with us, also, in that pure and 
perfect past to wnich our attention is al- 
ways being directed by the bewailers of 
the ruin overtaking the speech. In Eng- 
lish this strictly correct method of ex- 
pression flourished to the end at least 
of the fourteenth century. It probably 
survived to a later period. In that most 
exquisite of narrative poems, “The 
Knight’s Tale,” Chaucer puts it into the 
mouth of Palemon, in his defiant speech 
to Theseus. In modern orthography, his 
words read as follows: 


“TI am thy mortal foe, and it am I 
That loveth so hoté Emily the bright 
That I will di® present in her sight.” 


There seems, in fact, to have been a 
peculiar fascination for the users of 
speech in the accusative of the pronoun. 
The tendency to substitute it for the 
nominative has prevailed during all pe- 
riods of modern English. The Quakers 
started out with a bold defiance of com- 
mon usage by employing the singular for 
the plural when addressing an individual. 
But, however successful they may have 
been in upholding theoretical grammati- 
cal purity in the matter of number, they 
broke down lamentably in the full as 
important matter of case. Thee came 
largely to be used by them as the subject 
of the verb in place of thou. It still con- 
tinues. This, however, is the practice of 
but a single sect; there is another in- 
stance in which all men agree in defying 
the precepts of rigid grammar. If in the 
personal pronoun the objective you has 
intrenched itself as a nominative, so one 
idiom there is in which something of the 
same operation has been achieved by the 
relative. No usage is more firmly estab- 
lished in our language than the employ- 
ment of the accusative whom after the 
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conjunction than. It has behind it the 
authority of great writers of our own 
speech for hundreds of years. Yet this 
fact seems sometimes unknown to lexi- 
cographers, who usually differ from gram- 
marians pure and simple by being content 
to record the state of the language as it 
is and not as in their wisdom they con- 
ceive it ought to be. “Even Milton says 
“than whom,” is the comment made 
under the first of these words in one of 
our great dictionaries. It would have 
been more to the point for it to have men- 
tioned a single author of repute who did 
not use it whenever occasion required. 

Venturesome as it certainly is to affirm 
a negative, it is doubtful if there can be 
found in the great writers of our speech 
a single instance of the employment of 
the strictly orthodox than who. If so, it 
has apparently never been dragged into 
the full light of day. At all events, than 
whom is so firmly established that there 
is no likelihood that it will ever be dis- 
lodged from the position which it has 
held unchallenged for centuries. But, if 
this be so, how shall the component parts 
be treated? Only two ways seem open: 
to purists it would be hard to decide 
which would be the more objectionable. 
One of them is to treat whom here as a 
nominative. Such a procedure is some- 
thing at which the gorge of every gram- 
marian would rise. If this, accordingly, 
be not possible, what other course is there 
than to regard than as a preposition? To 
many, perhaps to most of the class just 
mentioned, this would be almost as offen- 
sive. It would open the way at once to 
the legalization of the numerous instances 
in literature in which the objectives me, 
us, thee, him, and them have followed 
than. Such a practice has been one of 
the happy hunting-grounds of the verbal 
beasts of prey, who derive their suste- 
nance from gorging themselves with the 
faults, real or supposed, of great au- 
thors. In consequence we seem to be 
grammatically between the devil and the 
deep sea. 

There still linger with us other survi- 
vals of heretical usage which have come 
down from this past period of linguistic 
turmoil. Some of them the prolonged and 
persistent efforts of grammarians have 
not suceeeded in driving entirely out of 
employment. No observant student of 
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the language of Shakespeare and his con- 
temporaries can fail to be familiar with 
the interchange already mentioned which 
went on between the nominative and 
the accusative of the personal pronouns. 
Some of the expressions in which this 
interchange appeared have never died 
One of the phrases that deserves 
special mention—though there are several 
others like it—is to be found in “ The 
Merchant of Venice.” “All debts are 
cleared between you and I,” writes Anto- 
nio to Bassanio. This usage, common 
in Elizabethan English, can be traced 
through the following centuries. It still 
survives in spite of all that grammarians 
of successive generations have done to 
extirpate it. Usages, indeed, having once 
become current, die hard. They do not 
die any the less hard because from the 
point of view of strict grammar they 
ean furnish little or nothing to say for 
themselves. 

3ut the confusion caused by the inter- 
changeability of the two cases is not 
confined to the personal pronouns; it 
extends to the relative and interroga- 
tive. Attention has already been called 
to the now persistent misuse—at least in 
this country—of the relative whom for 
who when separated from its verb by 
an intervening Far less fre- 
quent, but still oceasionally found, is 
the use of who for whom. This showed 
itself at an early period. “The Duke of 
Mechenberg,” Ascham, in 1551, 
“who they took prisoner, is dead.” So 
expressed himself the great scholar of the 
sixteenth century. 


out. 


clause. 


wrote 


Such usage, however, 
is rare in the case of who as a relative; 
but when it is employed as an interroga- 
tive it From the Elizabethan 
period down to the last generation of por 
trayers of colloquial speech, the use of 
who for whom in beginning an interroga- 
tion is a prevalent practice; one is 
tempted to say that it is the almost uni- 
versal practice. Accordingly there seems 
no grammatical way open save to treat it 


abounds. 


in such eases as an accusative. If we can 
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judge from the writings of novelists an 
playwrights, it was not until after th 
middle of the iast century that who showed 
any disposition whatever to retire befor 
whom at the beginning of interrogatiy. 
sentences, in spite of the incessant bom 
bardment to which the practice had bee: 
subjected for a hundred years. One, in- 
deed, can judge only from one’s ow 
necessarily limited examination. So far 
as that goes, it was not until the tim: 
specified that the grammatically correct 
whom seems to put in anything but an 
occasional appearance when introducing 
a question. 

The truth is that the employment of 
the nominative who for the accusativ: 
in certain forms of interrogation has 
becoine so imbedded in common usagi 
that resort, even now, to the strictly 
orthodox practice frequently requires, on 
the part of educated men, positive effort 
or prolonged training. It somehow does 
not seem natura]. In the past, assuredly 
this nominative form, where precise 
grammar would require the accusative, 
turns up with almost invariable regular- 
ity in works which set out to represent 
colloquial speech. “Who is it from?” 
says the mother, in Jane Austen’s Pride 
and Prejudice, to her daughter, who has 
just received a letter. “ Who is it like?” 
says the heroine of Jane Eyre to St. John 
Rivers, as she shows him the picture of 
Rosamund Oliver. Such examples could 
be multiplied by hundreds. There are 
eases, indeed, when the use of whom 
would strike upon the ears of most of 
us as painfully pedantic. “Who the 
devil is he talking to?’ says Sir Lucius 
O’Trigger, in Sheridan’s “ Rivals,” as 
he notices Captain Absolute soliloquiz- 
ing. To tolerate whom in place of who 
in such a sentence as the last would re- 
quire the speaker to be so thoroughly 
steeped in grammar that the sense of tra- 
ditional usage, which has been hardening 
into idiom, has at last been completely 
overcome. That height of linguistic vir- 


tue few of us there are who attain. 
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across the yard, his body bent forward 

as if it wouldn’t wait for his short legs 
to carry him to the meeting over which 
he was to preside. There was always 
some meeting or other—“ very 
tant,” he would assure you, with a sol- 
emn nod of his long head. He was a 
member of every college organization, and 
the manager of every sort of enterprise, 
from the varsity crew to the Christmas 
present for Billy the postman. From 
the day he arrived at college he had set 
his feet toward solid 
the kind that can be vouched for by a 
white letter on an athletic cap, by a club 
hat-band, a trophy, or mention in the 
elass album. And he had achieved it. 

Not that he was really popular. We 
never quite got over the first distrust of 
something a little sinister which seemed 
always to be lurking in the depths of the 
little vertical furrow that kept those 
straight, black eyebrows of his, which al- 
most hid his beady eyes, from meeting 
over his nose. But he had identified him- 
self so closely with all the activities of 
the college that felt almost as if 
friendship for Charlie Clifford and ad- 
miration for his nearly proverbial “ ex- 
ecutive ability ” was a necessary part of 
our loyalty to the college. So we called 
him our friend, and greeted him with a 
smile whenever we met him. All except 
Billy Conant. Billy never tired of tell- 
ing a story about what he called “ Clif- 
ford’s yellow streak.” 

“You fellows can laugh,” he would 
say, “but I tell you that doctor’s cer- 
tificate didn’t have anything more to do 
with his getting off the varsity squad 
than my grandfather’s diploma. ’Mem- 
ber how he played right end that day 
against Groton? ’Member how that big 
half-back came dodging down the field 
with the ball, like a Knickerbocker Lim- 
ited trying to do the snake-dance? Well, 
Clifford could have nailed him easy, I 
tell you, if he hadn’t been so slow in 


| CAN see him now as he used to hurry 


impor- 
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getting started 


I saw the whole thing. 
Ile missed his man by a good six inches. 
When they got their touchdown, I was 
mad clean through. 
of him? I 
should have seen the seared look in his 


‘Were you afraid 
said. ‘Afraid? And you 
‘Good God, 
think I was afraid?’ 
acted darn like it.’” 

At this point some one would always 
protest. 


eyes. Conant, you don’t 


‘Well,’ I said, ‘ you 


“Come now, Billy, you don’t really 
think—” 
“That he was afraid of that half- 


back? Not a bit. But he was afraid.” 
And Billy would nod that genial moon- 
face of his mysteriously. 

“ Afraid of what?” 

“Of me.” 

We would laugh again. 

“T tell you,” he would continue, hotly, 
“he was afraid of me thinking he was 
afraid.” 

“Billy, my boy ”—this in an exag- 
gerated drawl from the depths of a 
morris-chair—-—“ what I’m afraid of is that 
that exam in psychology has gone to 
your head.” 

“Well, how do you explain it?” Billy 
would retort. “ Didn’t he slip away with- 
out a word; didn’t he drop off the squad 
two days later with no excuse but a piking 
*pendicitis operation three years before? 
Hasn’t he been looking at me out of the 
corner of his eye ever since, as if I was 
the ghost of his dead past come back to 
haunt him? I tell you ”—and he would 
pound the desk until the lamp shook— 
“he is one of those fellows that live on 
other people’s good opinion of them— 
breathe it instead of air. And if they 
can’t get it—well, it’s good night, that’s 
all.” 

We didn’t put much faith in that story. 
silly was too clearly prejudiced against 
the man. I remember the very first time 
they met. Clifford, in 
body’s inquiry, had told us that his father 
“in the—er—produce business” 
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and Billy, who had been watching him 
closely, whispered in my ear, with pro- 
found conviction: “ Grocer. His old man 
is just a common tin-can-and-sawdust 
grocer.” Yet he couldn’t have known 
anything about it. It was one of those 
deep-rooted college antipathies that are 
almost as common as college friendships, 
though much less talked about. 

Besides, Clifford had proved often 
enough that he was no coward. There 
was a rescue from drowning down at the 
boat - house float, a particularly plucky 
thing, I was told. Clifford impressed you 
as a man who could give a good account 
of himself anywhere; and whenever we 
would all sit around some open coal fire 
during the last year, and wonder which 
of us would get to be famous in the big 
world outside, some one would be sure 
to mention his name. We pictured the 
world as a sort of magnified stadium in 
which we were all to engage in a long- 
distance obstacle race, with Success on 
the other side of the tape. And I always 
had a vision of Charlie Clifford reach- 
ing the goal just a little ahead of the 
rest of us. 

After graduation I lost track of him 
for half a year. Then one day I ran 
across him on lower Broadway. He was 
hurrying along, important as ever, ig- 
noring the business men, stenographers, 
and errand-boys who hustled about him, 
ignoring the sky-scrapers that loomed 
above, his eye fixed on the white building 
two miles above, where Broadway begins 
to yield to the seductions of Fifth Ave- 
nue, as steadily as if that patch of white- 
ness had been Success itself. 

He seems genuinely glad to see me. 
He had gone into the bond and banking 
business, he said, and had managed to 
push his way into the office of Barlow & 
Company —one of the best on Broad 
Street. From the hints he dropped, from 
the cut of his clothes, from the metallic 
click with which he now ended his sen- 
tence, I gathered that he was well on the 
way to financial success. But socially 
his career was not quite all that he 
wished. Certain rather broad hints final- 
ly left me no choice but to offer to put 
him up at the club to which I then be- 
longed. 

I took him to see Arthur Minturn, of 
the membership committee, a couple of 


days later. The visit was hardly more 
than a formality, yet Clifford bucked and 
reared like a sensitive stallion being put 
through his paces at the horse show. His 
indignant eyes asked Minturn, “Can’t 
you see I’m all right?” Apparently 
Minturn did see it, for soon he stopped 
trying to draw Clifford out, and talked 
entertainingly about his own prospective 
trip to Mexico for some railroad in which 
he was interested. 

I took Clifford to the club for dinner 
that evening. And afterward, sipping 
our coffee out of diminutive cups in the 
comfortable leathery dimness of the 
lounging-room, we talked about how the 
men we knew were getting on in the 
big world. Clifford had nothing but kind 
words for everybody. Yet you could not 
help feeling, as each man’s name was 
mentioned, that he was jealously com- 
paring that man’s chances of success with 
his own, and that it was the combined 
results of those experiments that had 
evoked that complacent, close - lipped 
smile. When we had exhausted the sub- 
ject of Success, there seemed nothing left 
to talk about. I called to Biliy Conant, 
who happened to be passing through the 
room, but he pretended not to hear. 

Clifford and I both became embar- 
rassed. After staring for a while in 
silence at the flickering reflection of the 
wood fire on the chocolate paneling, I 
rose, saying I had to write some letters. 
Clifford asked permission to do the same. 
He sat at the table opposite me, and I 
couldn’t help seeing that he was using 
paper with the club seal on it. I noticed, 
too, when he dropped the letters in the 
box, that one of them was addressed to 
“Mr. and Mrs. J. J. Clifford, Pellagria, 
Til.,” and that his other two correspond- 
ents lived in a fashionable neighborhood 
in New York. It looked almost as if he 
were trying to make an impression with 
that club of which he was not yet quite 
a member. 

The elections were held six weeks later. 
The next morning, to my amazement, I 
received a formal notification that Clif- 
ford’s name had “not been voted on.” 
Blackballed! I couldn’t understand it. 
I inclosed the committee’s formula in a 
note to Clifford, asking him to dine with 
me and talk it over next evening. Then 
{ telephoned to Billy Conant. No, he 
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committee a letter 
objecting to Clifford’s election. I called 
up Arthur Minturn at his office. He 
had left for Mexico, they told me, three 
days before—a week earlier than he had 


hadn’t written the 


intended. 

I hung up the receiver with a long 
sigh of relief. Next evening I waited, 
impatient to tell Clifford that an intro- 
duction or two was all that neces- 
sary to get him into the club at the next 
election. But he didn’t come. He didn’t 
telephone. He didn’t even send a letter 
of explanation. I wrote him a rather 
curt three-line note, asking for another 
appointment. I received no answer. If 
the man didn’t take enough interest in 
his own affairs to be decently civil, I 
concluded, there was no reason for me to 
worry about them. So for five months 
I lost sight of him completely. 

Then one night at a dinner I met Mr. 
Barlow. He is a fine old Tory, im- 
pervious to ideas, but susceptible to im- 
pressions as a girl of fifteen. I asked him 
how Clifford was getting on. He looked 


was 


at me queerly. 
“ Are you a friend of his?’ 
“Well—” I 
nodded assent. 
“Strange fellow, Clifford,” he mused. 
“ Why, when he began with us I thought 
he was the most promising green man we 
had ever taken on. Went at the work 
like one of your football-players tackling 
the man with the ball. And then, all 
of a sudden—I don’t know ”—the old man 
shook his head in a bewildering way— 
“he slumped. Seemed to lose interest. 
Sometimes he would sit for half an hour 
at a time, staring at the walls in front 
of him, and then give a jump, just like 
a crooked clerk we once had, who knew 
he was being watched by a detective, and 
finaily killed himself. Yet Clifford was 
honest, absolutely honest. What was it?” 
“T—TI really don’t know. And so,” 
I asked, “you dismissed him ?”’ 
“Couldn’t very well keep a man in 
my office making the most 
childish mistakes. Toward the 
end you couldn’t trust him to add up a 
simple column of figures.” 
“Do you know what’s become of him?” 
“Gone out West, I think. Spoke of 
joining his father. Produce business, or 
something of the sort.” 
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The 


versation, 


more I thought that con- 
the harder it rid 
myself of the notion that, incredible or 
not, that incident at the was in 
some way partly responsible for the 
change that had mysteriously come over 
Charlie Clifford. Clifford was the most 
single-minded social had 
ever known. Now if the one constella- 
tion in which he was interested had be- 
come dimmed, or if he had thought it 
had become dimmed, there was no telling 
what might happen. 

Then one day I met him. 

I happened to be sauntering through 
that part of the down-town business dis- 
trict that was once covered by the East 
River and is now covered by dinginess, 
when I caught sight of him, entering a 
dilapidated brick building just ahead. 

“Oh, Charlie Clifford!” I called. 

He gave me a quick glance, 
plunged through the doorway. 
after him and seized his sleeve. 

“Why, Charlie!” 

“Oh, is that you?” 

He looked up the flight of steps as if 
meditating escape, then looked down at 
me, very pale. “ Well,” he said, dully, 
“T suppose you’d better come up.” 

On the landing I 
speak. 

“ Just one more flight,” he interrupted, 
hurrying on ahead of me. 

As front of a dirty 
ground-glass office door I laid my hand 
on his shoulder. 

“Now look here, Charlie—” 

“Come in,” he said, opening the door. 
“T want you to meet Mr. Hodgkins.” 

Mr. Hodgkins was a shabby dealer in 
small quantities of—I’ve forgotten just 
what. There are thousands in New York 
just like him—unsuccessful, middle-aged 
men, meanly competitive in business, be- 


over 


became to 


club 


star-gazer | 


then 
I hurried 


second turned to 


he stopped in 


cause they have to be in order to support 


irritable at 
home, because that is what their business 
has made of them. And it was for this 
social cipher that Charlie Clifford was 
working—on a commission so small that 
his own 


their families, sleepy and 


beginning to look 
almost as shabby as his employer’s. 

“ But,” I protested, as I sat down on a 
slightly lame chair next to Clifford’s desk 
at the dark end of the room, “I thought 
you were going out West—home.” 


clothes were 
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He flushed very red. “Did old man 
Barlow tell you that?” he demanded, 
looking away toward a last year’s cal- 
endar that hung on the opposite wall. 
It was clear that he had been ashamed 
to go home and confess to those to whom 
he had made— Heaven knows what 
boasts. 

I talked to him about the men we 
knew, and he listened as eagerly as en 
exile listening to news from home. But 
most of our classmates were more or less 
successful. And there was his failure, 
like an ugly jack-o’-lantern, grinning at 
us from the corner of that ugly office, 
refusing to be ignored. 

“Do you know,” he said finally, “I’m 
perfectly satisfied here.” Then, looking 
at me a little suspiciously, “ Perhaps 
you can’t understand that?” 

“Oh, of course I can,” I lied, sym- 
pathetically; “you’re very nicely fixed.” 

“Yes,” he went on, eagerly, “there’s 
none of the perpetual rush that you got 
in Barlow’s office. There’s no hurry 
here, no worry, no infernal ticker—” 
The rest was drowned by the rumble of 
an Elevated train. 

“Don’t you ever get tired of that in- 
fernal racket?” I asked. 

“No,” he said, in a low voice; “I 
like it.” 

I stared at him in silent contempt. 
Then I noticed his eyes. They were 
asking a favor of me—a favor that his 
tongue couldn’t bring itself to ask. He 
hated all this, even more than I hated it. 
But there was no way out—or so he 
thought; and his eyes, desperate, appeal- 
ing, were begging me to help him pre- 
tend that this dingy, reverberating twi- 
light was not quite intolerable. 

“Yes,” I said. “Oh yes, there are a 
good many who’d envy you.” 

He flushed and rose from his chair. 
I had evidently overdone it. 

“ Good-by,” he said, holding out his 
hand. 

“ Good-by, and look me up soon.” 

He nodded silently. The sight of him 
standing there, very stiff, his white lips 
pressed tightly together as if to force 
back some emotion, determined me to 
make a last effort. 

“And, Charlie,” I said, quickly, 
“about the club; it was—” 

“ Good-by!” 


I turned, and without a word left 
the office. 

It must have been a couple of months 
later that I was walking up to the eclub- 
house late one afternoon, when I noticed 
some one who seemed to be watching me 
from the steps of one of the near-by 
houses. As I peered at him he hurried 
away down the street. The light was dim, 
and I couldn’t be sure of him. Next 
evening Billy Conant danced into the 
club, grinning from ear to ear. 

“Guess who I saw outside?” 

“ Not—?” 

He nodded. “I thought it was a tramp 
first, but there was no mistaking the way 
he slunk away, like the day of the Groton 
game.” 

I frowned. “Why should Clifford be 
hanging around here ?”’ 

“ Why should ghosts be hanging around 
the living?” he retorted. “Ok ”—and his 
grin broadened —“ maybe you haven’t 
heard the latest. Your friend Charlie 
now holds the responsible position of 
salesman at Osgood’s.” 

“Not the clothier?” 

“The same.” 

“TI don’t believe it, Billy,” I added, 
turning to him suddenly; “you’re a bad 
sort ordinarily. Why are you always 
such a mucker where Charlie Clifford’s 
concerned ?” 

“Mucker! Because I let his friends 
know what he is doing?” He stared at 
me for a second in mock indignation. 

“T don’t believe a word of it,” I said. 

“Go see for yourself, then,” replied 
Billy. So I went. 

Some one once said that you have your 
clothes made by a tailor or you buy them 
at Osgood’s, or you are no gentleman. 
That air of .gentlemanliness—a subdued, 
slightly passé gentlemanliness -— hovers 
like a perfume about the salesmen who 
loiter, absurdly self-important, between 
the tables neatly piled with clothing. 
And the terrible thing about Charlie 
Clifford, when I caught sight of him 
leaning against the blue-serge table at the 
rear of the spacious store, was that he 
looked so very much a part of it all. His 
face had the yellow pallor that comes of 
living too much in artificial twilight. 
The patches of gray that had begun to 
appear in his hair at the temples, the 
loose droop at the corners of his mouth— 
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everything about the man was submissive 
and genteel, much too genteel. He came 
toward me bravely. 

“TD idn’t expect to see me here, did 
you?” he asked, with a queer grimace, 
apparently a smile of welcome. 

“Well,” I ventured, “I had 
that—” 

“T’m—lI’m learning the business,” he 
hurried on, in a stuttering, nervous ac- 
cent that caricatured his business-like 
briskness of the year before. “ You see— 
there are chances—big chances in this 
sort of thing. For a man with big 
ideas, of course— A chain of stores 
like this—all over the city—what do 
you think?” 

I could think of nothing. Nothing, at 
least, that I could say to Clifford. I was 
wondering why he had come here. Had 
he been in actual need of money? Or 
had he felt the need of meeting again, 
at whatever cost, the sort of people he 
used to know? 

“Why not?” he went on, very quickly, 
as if silence was the one thing to be 
avoided. “They’ve done it in drugs, in 
tobacco, in—” 


heard 


He stopped, staring past me, open- 


mouthed. And a deep voice from some- 
where behind me exclaimed, “ Something 
in blue serge for the gentleman.” The 
next moment I received a stinging slap 
on the shoulder. 

“Why, hello, old man!” 

I turned and faced Minturn, very 
brown and animated. “Just got in this 
morning,” he cried, “ and—” 

“You remember Mr. Clifford?” I in- 
terrupted. 

Minturn went over to Clifford, who 
had walked a couple of steps down the 
aisle, and shook his hand heartily. 

“Here’s a pleasant surprise,” he said. 
“ Let’s all drop over to the club and have 
a drink.” 

“My duties,” said Clifford, in a low, 
hoarse voice, “make it quite impossible 
for me to leave the store.” 

“You don’t mean that you’re—working 
here ?” 

“Why not?” He fairly spat the words 
into Minturn’s face. 

“Oh, of course,” apologized Minturn. 
“Well, some other time, then.” 

His pity was more than Clifford could 
stand. 
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“Do you think ”—and his voice was 
raw with resentment—“ that I’d ever set 
foot in your damned club again ?”’ 

Minturn turned to me in astonishment. 
“You see,” I told him, watching Clifford 
out of the corner of my eye, “in your 
absence there was no one on the com- 
mittee who knew Mr. Clifford, so his 
name was postponed.” 

“What!” shouted Clifford, clutching 
my shoulder and staring into my face 
with a kind of horror. “Do you mean 
that it was—only—that?” 

“Why, yes. What did you think?” 

“T thought,” he said, in a low voice, 
“ Conant—ever since Freshman year—” 

“Well, it ‘ll be all right now,” broke 
in Minturn, cheerfully. “We'll put you 
through at the next election.” 

Clifford stared at him for a moment 
as if he hadn’t understood. Then he 
shook his head very slowly. 

“Oh no,” he said, in a tone of pro- 
found conviction. 

“But I promise you,” said Minturn, 
eagerly, “that there won’t be the slightest 
trouble. You’ve got to give me a chance, 
you know, to redeem myself.” But his 
pleasant smile died away as he saw the 
look of utter weariness at the bottom of 
Clifford’s eyes. 

“No,” said Clifford, dully; “it’s too 
late.” 

“But look here,” protested the other, 
“that was just a mistake—” 

“Tt’s too late,” repeated Clifford, in 
exactly the same tone. Then he turned 
to me appealingly. 

“COan’t you see it?” he cried. “Can’t 
you see that ’m—that I’m ”—he tossed 
both arms out and let them drop at his 
side in a vague gesture of utter helpless- 
ness—“ well—that I’m a failure?” 

“Nonsense!” I said, with a nervous 
laugh. “ That’s ridiculous.” 

He looked at me eagerly for a moment, 
as if half ready to be convinced that 
perhaps it was ridiculous. 

Minturn stood his ground stubbornly. 
“But, but—” he began. Then his voice 
trailed away and he stared at the other, 
awed, as if suddenly he realized that you 
can’t come between a man and his own 
soul. 

Slowly Clifford looked up at him. 

“Can’t I,” he asked—“can’t I show 
you something in blue serge?” 








“ CURIOUS suggestion .from the 

A fact, if it is a fact, is that these 

things seem to occur, or recur, 

in a sort of cycle,” that one of us re- 
marked who had been reading aloud 
from a week-old newspaper, and now 
dropped the sheet as if to have both hands 
free for shaping his theory. 

“Don’t all things occur, or recur, in a 
sort of cycle?” one of the listeners asked. 

“That wouldn’t make the suggestion 
from this incident less interesting. But 
I was thinking of a certain parity in the 
psychological situation at the close of the 
eighteenth century and the psychological 
situation at the close of the nineteenth. 
In the eighteenth century atheism had 
reached its climax, and in the nineteenth 
agnosticism; the terms are loose, but you 
know what I mean. In each case the pre- 
vailing tendency seemed to have ex- 
hausted itself. People couldn’t keep on 
saying forever, ‘I don’t believe,’ and, ‘I 
don’t know,’ and they began to ask them- 
selves and one another, Why? That gave 
Faith a chance, and the Ewig-Geistliche 
came to her help. What we call the 
Other World, for want of a better name, 
had been pushed to the utmost bounds of 
thinkability, and suddenly it began to 
roll back. I have the ease in the eigh- 
teenth century especially in mind. The 
Wesleyan rise of religious feeling was 
accompanied or preceded by vivid, not 
to say violent, demonstrations from the 
Other World. Ghosts we have always 
had with us, though from time to time 
we gather heart to contemn them, to 
ignore them; but now they began to in- 
sist upon themselves, to demand recogni- 
tion. Just as in this case at South Han- 
over, Mass., they began to throw things 
about, to bang them and break them, 
and to make a row.” 

“To adopt suffragette methods,” we 
ventured. 

“Yes, suffragette methods; it isn’t a 
bad notion: and in both instances the 
demonstrations took place in the houses 








of religious persons—in the house of the 
perfervid apostle of Methodism and in 
the house of a Catholie priest. I don’t 
remember just how far the Wesleyan 
agencies went in their demonstrations, 
and the parallel isn’t very close at all 
points; I don’t understand that the priest 
who has been driven out of his house by 
like agencies is perfervid or different 
from other clergymen secure in the au- 
thority of his Church. Still, in a large, 
flexible way there is a parallel.” 

“Tt’s -as good a parallel,” one of 
the listeners said, “as the one you 
haven’t established in point of time. 
Did you mean, when you set out, to 
establish the supposition that these situa- 
tions, these moods, or whatever, recurred 
at intervals of a hundred years, or fifty? 
Or how many?” 

“T thought I could do something of 
that kind when I began; but I can’t— 
temporally speaking; and yet the cycle 
may be much more perfect if we leave 
out the notion of time, which does not 
exist in the Other World any more than 
epace does. That world may be revolving 
in an orbit as perfect as that of the 
earth, which now confessedly wabbles in 
its round, and it may approach ours at 
intervals which, if we dissociate them 
from the notion of time, are regular— 
or regular enough.” 

“ Oh!” 

“What I do mean to establish is the 
supposition that the Other World, when 
it has been pushed to the utmost bounds 
of thinkability, always swings back and 
swings nearer than before, with the ef- 
fect, often, of throwing things about, of 
banging and breaking them, of at any 
rate making a row, of using suffragette 
methods to force recognition and respect 
from those who would ignore it, con- 
temn it.” 

Of course, we immediately, all of us, 
disabled our friend’s judgment, and 
measurably his sanity. When a man 
so much as hints at the unity of life in 
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this world and some world beyond it, at 
the idea in which the Christian religion 
began and has persisted for two thou- 
sand years, we cannot do less than think 
him some sort of fool. But now we 
let our friend go on; as much to hear 
what folly he would speak next as any- 
thing else. 

“ Now, mind,” he said; “I am merely 
defining a situation; I infer nothing 
from it in the way of a belief,” and at 
this we winked, one to another. “ Per- 
haps I can make the thing clearer if I 
speak of it as the Opposition of the 
Other World, like the Opposition of 
Mars.” 

“But that,” a second listener said, 
“takes place without throwing things 
about, or banging and breaking them.” 

“Perhaps. Though perhaps somewhere 
in the outer rim of our atmospheric 
envelope worse happens from Mars in 
his Opposition than happened at South 
Hanover, Mass., from the Opposition 
of the Other World. However, that’s 
neither here nor there. The question 
is whether we are now at the hither 


limit of another era of the supernatural- 


ism which ensued, say, from the date of 
the Rochester Rappings in 1848-50, and 
swept like wild-fire over the civilized 
world.” 

“It’s very polite of you to call it 
supernaturalism,” the first listener said. 
“T should call it the grossest material- 
ism, of the earth earthiest, both in the 
mediums and their means.” 

“T will eall it anything you like if 
you will let me go on,” the involuntary 
champion of mystery returned. “I want, 
in the first place, to get out of the posi- 
tion you seem to be forcing me into. I 
no more affirm that these things hap- 
pened from the Other World than you 
do; not perhaps so much, if you are 
shrinking from them. All I know of the 
doings, or misdoings, at South Hanover, 
Mass., is that the priest was driven 
out of his house by them, and that 
he seems to be staying out of it be- 
cause of them. Before this incident—I 
suppose I may call it an incident—the 
Other World had pretty much quieted 
down, as a cult. The Psychical Research 
had rendered it partially respectable, at 
much cost to the researchers, but the 
universal tipping of tables had long be- 
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fore stopped; not a rap was heard on 
anybody’s wall or head-board. The 
spiritualists probably still numbered 
some millions, and had their meetings 
and camp-meetings; but their vulgarity 
no longer shocked or amused; I don’t 
know but they were reforming their 
worship into something acceptable to 
people of taste; and Christian Science 
had risen to replace it in the derision of 
polite persons. Then, suddenly, from a 
clear sky, bursts this tempest of dem- 
onstrations at South Hanover, Mass., 
and, of all places, in the house of an 
Irish Catholic priest. As I recall the 
history of the supernaturalism dating 
from the Rochester Rappings, nothing so 
violent has since happened in it unless 
it was the stone-throwings in the Phelps 
house in Connecticut—another clerical 
mansion.” 

We wished to bring ourselves forward 
again, and we said, “ Suffragette methods 
hadn’t been resumed.” 

“No,” our friend said, after suffering 
the laugh which we got. “ Perhaps the 
provocation hadn’t become so great. I 
can imagine the Other World’s enduring 
the positive denial of the eighteenth 
century a great deal better than the 
passive refusal of the nineteenth. It 
might very well have found the cold 
courtesy of agnosticism harder to bear 
than the insolent arrogance of atheism.” 

“Yes,” we admitted. “Or there may 
have been a decay of manners in the 
Other World. It’s notorious that the 
spirits who wish to communicate with 
This World are earth-bound spirits. They 
are those who have remained low-minded 
and rather groveling in their tastes and 
ideals, or haven’t yet freed themselves 
irom the earthly influences. Those vul- 
garer and coarser spirits in the Other 
World hang about This to all eternity, 
and watch their chance to break into our 
mortal cognizance. Possibly the modern 
disturbances in our moral atmosphere 
invite them. There may be something 
very suggestive to them in the fact that 
a whole sex, more than half of the hu- 
man race, in seeking its civic rights can 
find no surer way to make the other half 
sit up and take notice than by smashing 
windows and flinging hatchets.” 

A lady listener spoke up. “I am a 
thorough suffragist, and I do not believe 
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that is the surest way, or at all the way, 
for us to get the vote.” 

“Ah! But those vulgarer and coarser 
spirits may differ. We think Sweden- 
borg classes them as evil spirits; at any 
rate, he doesn’t hold with them as de- 
sirable associates.” 

“1 should think not,” our friend with 
the supposition broke in, “ any more than 
we should hold with the militant suf- 
fragettes as agreeable acquaintance. But 
the question is whether these rude and 
violent spirits having forced a way into 
the seeing and hearing of This World, 
we are now about entering on a new 
era of spiritualism; whether, from this 
fierce burst at South Hanover, Mass., 
into our agnostic calm, the startled sur- 
face of our experience will spread in rip- 
ples of a wider and wider circumference 
till all of life is again involved in 
rappings and tippings and tiltings and 
voices and apparitions, and then gradual- 
ly subside in spoken and written messages 
of high unimportance from the Other 
World. Or will this priest, after waiting 
a reasonable time for the demonstrations 
to subside, go back into his house and 
live at peace there? No one can forecast 
the event. Perhaps the Other World, 
having forced recognition from This, and 
set men’s minds in the direction of be- 
lief, will be satisfied. It may not be 
necessary to repeat that cycle of human 
experience.” 

“ But has the Other World really forced 
that recognition?” the first listener de- 
manded. “I put it crudely but intel- 
ligibly: has anything whatever really 
happened at South Hanover, Mass. ?” 

“ Why, my dear fellow, the papers have 
been full of it,” the theorist said, in 
polite amaze at incredulity so vast. 

“But for how long?” 

‘T don’t know—several days.” 

“ But now, only a week afterward, they 
have nothing to say of it!” 

“ And then?” 

“Then, nothing of the kind happened; 
it has probably been found out something 
of a kind altogether different. I have 
watched the papers with as much inter- 
est as any one could, and they have 
dropped the incident with one consent. 
Do the breakings and bangings and 
throwings- about continue? Does the 
priest remain out of his house, or has 


he gone back into it? Has his Chure! 
which does not like outside supernatural 
ism, brought him to book for what he i: 
said to have suffered from the Othe: 
World? Does he stand to his experi 
ence, or does he disown it? What d 
the judicial-minded neighbors say why 
gathered round the house the next night, 
and watched and listened in vain for the 
demonstrations? Is there any such plac 
as South Hanover, Mass.?¢ The press 
is silent on these points, not more on 
one than on another.” 

“Yes, you are quite right,” the other 
assented, with the liberality which w 
felt charming in him. “ But I think th 
gazetteer will support the hypothesis of 
a South Hanover, Mass.; and you must 
remember that we are in the midst of 
a very exciting political contest, and th: 
papers are much preoccupicd with the 
defamation of one another’s candidates 
for the Presidency. That would account 
for a great deal of reticence in their 
treatment of an incident which you’! 
allow is extraordinary.” 

“T don’t care for its being extraordi- 
nary,” the other declared. “ You began 
by inferring from it the possible close of 
that cycle of agnosticism in which the 
soul of man has rested since evolution 
began—” 

“Oh, I deny that it has rested!” 

“Well, I don’t insist on the word. 
Say remained, or say found a refuge from 
affirmation and denial concerning the 
unknowable. Mind, I don’t call it the 
unthinkable; we are always thinking it, 
or about it. But why suppose that the 
adoption of suffragette methods should 
mark an intention on the part of the 
Other World to force recognition from 
This? Has there ever been a moment 
since man ceased to be brute when This 
World was not recognizing the Other? 
We call it the Other World, and rightly; 
but it is no more the world beyond death 
than it is the world this side of death. 
We seem to have come out of it with 
an unmemoried consciousness of it which 
survives from inarticulate infancy into 
the last moments of age; every night, if 
we have the luck, we pass into it, and 
every morning we come out of it—how 
reluctantly! As for the Other World 
beyond death, it has had its posts in This 
from the beginning of recorded time; 
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it garrisons our world with what we call 
haunted houses so thickly that no small- 
est village is without one, and whatever 
we pretend to think or say, our nerves 
confess that ghosts have never ceased to 
walk. It’s only concerning the visible 
and tangible that we are agnostic; the 
things that our senses cannot recognize 
we know with an intensity beyond all 
intimacy, and we never cease to think 
them.” 

The other had the air of a man with 
the ground cut from under his feet, and 
we could not resist the humane impulse 
of coming to his aid. 

“Tt is consoling to find so much faith 
in an age which we had fancied steeped 
in skepticism. It is truly admirable to 
find you two united in one indissoluble 
conviction when we were afraid your 
conclusions had separated you forever.” 

“Yes,” the last speaker resumed, “I 
maintain that agnosticism is a perpetual 
toleration of mystery as thinkable, and 
that the incident of South Hanover, 
Mass., did not occur because it is un- 
thinkable. But as for the supernatural, 
as for that which is above material means 
and instruments, which is conscious in 
us from the beginning to the end of 
life, I accept it with my whole being. 
It is my being.” 

We referred this bold position to our 
friend the theorist: “ You can’t ask more 
than that?” 

“Oh, I don’t know that I ask any- 
thing,” he answered. “What I say is 
that there is such a place as South 
Hanover, Mass., and that the things re- 
ported in the newspapers for three days, 
and then left, did happen from some 
unknown agency. As for those other 
things, those intimations of immortality, 
of pre-existence in our consciousness, and 
the recognition of post-existence by our 
nerves, shaken with the sempiternal vi- 
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bration of primordial f:ar—I don’t know 
about that.” 

“What!” we exclaimed, 
thing like indignation. 
grotesque incident 


with some- 
“You accept the 
reported at South 


Hanover, Mass., as of possible psychical 
importance, and you reject those subtle, 
subjective evidences consecrated by uni- 


versal experience as of doubtful value?” 

“A man has to doubt something,” 
said. 

“Tt seems to be a matter of taste,” 
the suffragist said. “ Doesn’t everybody 
feel that banging and breaking things, 
and throwing them about, is very in- 
delicate? I think that something more 
homeopathic would quite as 
vincing—or more.” 

“Yes,” we said, dreamily, “the milde 
Macht of ‘filmy shapes that haunt the 
dusk’ is somehow more acceptable to the 
imagination than those rude demonstra- 
tions with flying clothes-racks and clocks 
hurtling through the air. The subtle 
apparitions of other days—or nights— 
which you could poke your finger through 
were certainly more reasonable, to say 
the least, than the materializations of 
modern spiritualism.” 

“But I deny utterly that it is a mat- 
ter of taste,” the theorist exclaimed. 
“Tt is a matter of fact—it is the evi- 
dence of the senses which you cannot 
seject.” 


he 


be econ- 


“Ah, if you come to matters of fact, 
as evidence,” said who had not 
spoken before, “there is not only— 


one 


“*this pleasing hope, this fond desire, 
. .. this dread of falling into naught,’ 


but there is the lifelong ache of bereave- 
ment, the lifelong demand of the soul for 
reunion with the soul that it loved and 
that has left it.” 

After that we turned to the political 
question. 























HE creative activity in its eternal 
| ground is more completely hidden 

from us in the case of Nature 
than in that of the human soul; the veils 
are more impenetrable; and even the 
intuitions of Reason, much as they have 
done to clarify the vision of Faith, yet 
depend upon that vision for their own 
real content. 

Seience widens the scope of our ob- 
servation of Nature; indeed, it began at 
the extreme limit of visibility, with as- 
tronomy, a mathematical computation of 
purely physical motions in the lifeless 
tracts of space. In the simplest contem- 
plation of the starry heavens, the inti- 
mations of harmony haunt the human 
imagination; and long before the Pytha- 
gorean mysticism sophisticated mathe- 
matics, “numbers” belonged to music. 
The imposing scheme of astrology grew 
out of a very simple and almost instinc- 
tive sense of binding influences, reaching 
and blending all things in a compelling 
sympathy. Science itself is born of 
sympathetic curiosity; it engages the in- 
tellect, but its first thought is a feeling, 
as is the first thought of Art. It is true 
that we did not call our knowledge 
Science until it became formal, and the 
curiosity seemed quite purely intellectual, 
detached from close concern and sym- 
pathy, just as we have long insisted upon 
detachment from life as essential to art. 
But the final attitude of Science in rela- 
tion to Nature, after all its formulations, 
and indeed. more surely because of them, 
will probably be as free from sophistica- 
tion, though it can never in its resumed 
integrity be so simple, as that of the 
earliest watchers of the stars. The bond 
of ancient intimacy, holding all as one, 
will be felt again, more strongly than 
in the confused intimations of astrology. 

Nevertheless, a harmonic interpretation 
of the universe which shall include Na- 
ture is impossible to us, except as we 
substitute our sense of the humanly real 
for that of Nature’s own reality. Sci- 


ence is averse to this substitution and 
insists upon Nature’s articulation of her 
own verities in terms free from human 
sentiment and speculation. This purga- 
tion is necessary to the progress of exact 
science; it gave us astronomy in place 
of astrology, and chemistry in place of 
alchemy; it freed the mind of man in 
its quest of truth from the paralyzing 
authority of vain tradition. But in the 
inevitable course of specialization, the 
quest was cut off short of its goal; facts 
stood for truths and formulated laws for 
realities; science was entangled by 2 
sophistication of its own. 

Science, with this fixed regard, this 
foreshortened aim, makes the sacrifice 
involved in all strenuous human effort. 
The love of truth, like all other love, 
courts blindness in its absorption; its 
diligence magnifies littles and even 
jealously guards lesser gains to the ex- 
clusion of a larger prospect. It has the 
advantage of the narrow aim along with 
the loss. If it were not for the creative 
Reason in man, inseparably blended with 
his Faith and Imagination, thus consti- 
tuting the threefold life of the soul in 
him, he would never have entered upon 
the quest of truth. The life of Reason 
in him had reached a high level before 
the spirit of free scientific inquiry could 
prevail even among the few who attained 
that height and could breathe its dry 
atmosphere. 

And for how long was that height a 
desert solitude! In the whole history 
of human thought, this supernal air 
seemed native only to the Greek race. 

Whatever Hellenism did for humanism 
through art and philosophy, its contribu- 
tion toward any real interpretation of 
Nature was most meager. Its attitude 
was not that of the searching and wait- 
ing investigator, challenging Nature to 
self-disclosures, but that of the measur- 
ing mind, complacently satisfied with 
schemes and terms of its own imposition, 
making up a purely intellectual view. 
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This was speculative translation, not real 
interpretation, 

But, with the method and 
all the results of our patient research, 
telescopic and microscopic, are we any 
nearer real interpretation than was Aris- 
totle or Heraclitus or Democritus or the 
poet Lucretius? We may justly claim 
to have brought to light unsuspected 
powers and processes of Nature, wonder- 
fully interesting almost magically 
beneficent to mankind. Our scheme does 
not lack verification from actual observa- 
tion and discovery; we have displaced 
conjectures by facts, and such postulates 
as we make to account for known phe- 
nomena are confessedly mere working 
hypotheses. Philosophy has softened the 
hard formalism and clothed the naked- 
ness of science, redeeming it from the 
vice of narrow specialization and giving 
free play to the scientific imagination, so 
that some of our most important dis- 
coveries have been but the confirmations 
of anticipations based upon the assump- 
tion of harmonic proportion and cor- 
respondence such as to lift the scheme 
out of the plane of mere mechanism. 
Our later philosophy has repudiated all 
sehemes for the explication of life or 
of its specialization by antecedent forms 
or by envizonment, substituting creative 
evolution for the Spencerian plan, so 
that if life should emerge in the labora- 
tory of the synthetic chemist—the per- 
missive conditions for such emergence 
having been found—it would be no 
proof of a mechanical theory of the uni- 
verse, but only a new illustration of the 
old miracle. 

The study of cell-life has transformed 
our modern science, showing us marvels 
that are qualitatively impressive rather 
than through immensity of mass and 
velocity, thus diverting us from mathe- 
matical methods and sterile formulations 
to the more companionable observation of 
living things» The observer is participant 
of the life whose phenomena he is seek- 
ing to bring within a scientific system 
of law and order. The whole scope of 
these phenomena lies within an infinitesi- 
mal are of astronomic time; it embroiders 
and beautifies the mere surface of our 
planetary abode, being but the brief and 
minute fringe of the universal web. But 
we are a part of it, and ages before men 
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reasoned about it they felt this pe- 
culiar intimacy, which indeed enabled 
them to regard the entire physical world 
as animate and soulful. 
tific student of Nature the “ organic” 
world discloses a procedure apparently 
quite at variance with that of what we 
call the inorganic. Birth, nutrition, 
growth, reproduction, and death illustrate 
a kind of ascension and decline, as well 
as of genetic continuity, not apparent in 
the physical world. The innate intel- 
ligence of the vegetable; the sensibility 
which in varying degrees belongs to all 
life; the instinct and individual volition 
of the animal, are distinctive phenomena 
which seem to the still more peculiarly 
distinctive psychical sensibility of man to 
help bridge over the abyss separating him 
from an apparently inert and passionless 
universe, and to suggest the creative 
Power and Intelligence hidden by the im- 
penetrable mask. 

But what masks are more baffling to 
the human understanding than _ those 
presented by biology? The cell itself is 
a mask, hiding the secret of. its own 
miracle, and even of its essential dis- 
tinction as differentiated from other cells, 
beyond the discrimination to vision of 
the most powerful microscope; it offers 
an utter blank to any mental suggestion. 
If nutrition were a problem, what con- 
scious intelligence could solve it? There 
is an immanent intelligence in all natural 
operation, but no way of life is explicable; 
there is no grammar of its articulations. 
We see life, as Moses God, from 
behind, after it has passed. Biology 
offers no such flattering occasion to the 
pride of the measuring mind as astron- 
omy offers; the student is compelled to 
wait upon the process, which, to the 


To the scien- 


saw 


logical reason, is a surprise at every step. 


The attitude which the student is 
forced to assume in the presence of life 
has been so fertile in results that it has 
been, with equal advantage, assumed in 
physical research, to the exclusion of 
sterile classification and to the subordi- 
nation of mathematical calculation. Heat, 
light, electricity, and magnetism have 
been permitted to disclose themselves and 
their co-ordinate relations to one another, 
quantitatively expressed, it is true, but 
suggesting the qualitative reelity of 
rhythmie harmony in a creatively con- 
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stituted world. The physicist is no 
longer satisfied with the mathematical 
law of gravitation, he asks what it is, 
co-ordinatively. 

We know directly and intimately, how- 
ever indefinably, what life is in us, and 
we have a sympathetic complicity with 
its miracles, readily accepting its sur- 
prises, its turning of blank masks into 
wondrous investments. We cannot carry 
this life with us into the world of non- 
living matter for the solvency of its ap- 
parently impenetrable mask. There has 
been as yet. nothing found in that world 
corresponding to the partial ascensions 
so visibly apparent in the vegetable and 
animal kingdoms—no growth that is not 
mere accretion. Crystallization seems 
almost to adumbrate vital functioning in 
ereseence and reproduction, but the 
process seems so nearly mechanical that 
the mathematical determination of the 
angles of the crystal is a sufficient basis 
for its chemical classification. We can- 
not yet conjecture what possibilities of 
disclosure may be realized in experiments 
with streams of radiant particles under 
the action of positive electricity. Cer- 
tainly Sir Joseph Thomson’s recent dis- 
covery of the atomic reintegration, under 
the action of positive electricity, of mat- 
ter which, under the action of the cathode 
ray, had disclosed atomic disintegration, 
is wonderfully significant. The fact is 
expressed in terms of mathematical pro- 
portion, but it gives us a glimpse of 
Nature’s own ascension in a world where 
ordinarily only her descents are visibly 
disclosed to us. 

Nevertheless, the physical world still 
remains to us openly cathodic and only 
hiddenly anodic, since such patterns as 
may be shown us in the physicist’s labora- 
tory can give us but veiled hints of its 
risings, and no clear beholding of the 
ascending angels on its ladder of life. 
For life it must be, in the macrocosm as 
in the cellular microcosm, though not 
definable in terms of that microcosm. 
Reason as a searcher may find an in- 
superable barrier to its quest, may for- 
ever beat against the bars of a system 
of matter and motion; it may suffer 
itself to be obscured by a formal mental 
scheme, and especially it may be confined 
in the network of causation; but, as a 
part of the soul’s creative life, as the 


very light of psychical activity, it reaches 
the intuition of universal harmony, of 
an all-embracing creative life. 

What is the real content of that intui- 
tion? Physical science brings no contri- 
bution to it from the vast fields of space. 
Faith alone, making its real home in the 
invisible, claiming it as native to the 
soul, has realized a spiritual kingdom. 
The intuitions of Reason receive from 
Faith the reality of their content, and 
the life of Reason, itself freed from en- 
tanglement and obscuration, has been the 
purgation and clarification of Faith. 

Humanism, as realized in culture 
through religion, art, and philosophy, is 
in open contrast with Nature. While 
man biologically is continuous with Na- 
ture, psychically his discontinuity there- 
with is emphasized. In the eternal 
ground of both Nature and humanity 
there must be reconcilement: indeed, the 
complete realization of humanism may 
be a new naturalism; but this reconcile- 
ment is not attaiaable by any thorough- 
fare open to observation or known to 
conscious experience. Indeed, it is with 
conscious rational processes, with the very 
possibility of mental detachment, that the 
divergence begins. Man becomes a spec- 
tator, and, as capable of pure memory, of 
holding an image devoid of its real con- 
tent, analyzes, reflects, and has discourse 
of reason. The dilation of his thought 
is in an attenuated atmosphere, which 
through his mental refraction is inhab- 
ited by shadowy phantoms and vain il- 
lusions. 

It seems an empty freedom. But he 
has emptied himself of one reality to find 
another through the creative activity of 
his soul, here also building away from 
Nature and into a distinctive humanism 
—a visible human society and an invisible 
communion of souls. The broken lights, 
the distempers and distortions of the 
mind, will in due course give place to a 
clear vision of the eternal life. 

The creative imagination in art as well 
as in life is, as it has ever been, an in- 
dispensable factor in the building up of 
this humanism. It restores reality as 
well as perfects the form— 


“Thou, silent form! dost tease us out of 
thought 
As doth eternity.” 
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IDA KATHERINE WILLIAMS REA 


IMOTHY FOWLER, suburbanite, sank freshment is so—er—spurring to one’s lag 
wearily on the steps at his wife’s feet. ving efforts.” 
Timothy had just finished mowing the “Splendid!” agreed Timothy, enthusiasti 
second strip across his eight-foot cally. 
square of back lawn. Beyond lay his vege “Very thoughtful,” murmured Laura 
table garden and Laura’s flowers. From all _ politely. 
sides came the whir of other lawn-mowers. Laura watched the starched skirt disap- 
Other suburbanites were following his ex- pear through the hedge and heard a screen 
ample. The back screen slammed, and Laura’ door slam before she stirred. 
came out of the pantry bearing a tray upon “ Timothy, it’s the tenth time!” she an 
which reposed twin glasses, which tinkled nounced. 
faintly. ‘Timothy rose and held out his “The tenth time?” 
hand. * Yes,” nodded Laura; “ first it was candy, 
‘Delicious, my dear,” he sighed, eestati then pudding, then dates, then 
cally over the frosty glass. * But,” interrupted Timothy, gently, * sup 
Laura beamed. Her sweet little face was pose we eat the frozen custard.” 
radiant. 
‘Have some more, Tim 
othy as 
ely Timothy shook his 
head, and, being greatly re- 
freshed, was about to return 
to his laborious exertions. 
He was halted abruptly by 
the tragic voice of his 
young wife. 
‘Oh, Timothy, there she 
comes! And she’s got the 
blue bowl again!” 
Timothy’s inquiring 
glance followed Laura’s. 
From the hedge which sur- 
rounded their domain, fifty 
by one hundred and _ fifty 
feet of it, emerged Mrs. Tul- 
liver, their next-door neigh- 
bor. In her hands she car- 
ried an innocent-looking 
blue bowl. Seeing which, 
Timothy sat down, a pleased 
smile on his face. He had 
explored the contents of 
that bowl before. 
“Good evening, Mrs Tui- 
liver,” said Laura, sweetly. 
*Won’t you sit down?” 
Mrs. Tulliver allowed a 
benign smile to play over 
her matronly features as 
she answered. 
‘No, my dear, thank you. 
I’ve just brought you a 
mite of frozen custard. 
When one is working” (here 
rile fell full upon “OH, TIMOTHY, THERE SHE COMES! AND 
Timothy) “a little cold re- SHE'S GOT THE BLUE BOWL AGAIN!” 
Vou. CXXV.—No. 750.—120 
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Having been married, oh, such a_ short 


time, Laura and Timothy ate from the 


bowl together. But, as the last delicious 
drop melted away, Laura’s red lips drooped 
despondently. 

‘The tenth time, Timothy,” she sighed. 

[ don’t know what to put in it.” 

Timothy, impressed by those sadiy droop 
ing lips, stared intently at the blue bowl. 

“Why put anything in it?” he inquired 
mildly. “ Why not return it empty?” 

‘Oh, Timothy!” she eried. “you don’t 
understand. I can’t.” 

‘No, of course not,” agreed Timothy, 
readily, patting the small hand on his knee. 

‘Of course not,” repeated Laura wa 
could, you se¢ if | knew to whom the blu: 
bow! belongs. But I don’t.” she added. 

Timothy gave sympathetic attention. 

“T’ve told you 80 often, rimothy, but of 
course you don’t remember 

“ No,” denied Timothy, knowing (rare in 
tuition') that the telling of a grief always 
helps. 

“On my birthday—you remember—she 
brought me a bow! full of the most d 
licious candy I didn’t know whethe r she 
meant me to keep the bowl or not. So | 
made some of my best fruit salad and took it 
over in the bowl. I thought if it were hers, 
she’d keep it. I couldn’t have done any- 
thing else, could ‘— 

“No,” murmured Timothy in her ear—a 
small pink ear. 

‘But she brought it back with pudding, 





A CRYSTAL TEAR ROLLED DOWN HER NOSE 


and | returned it with flowers, and she sent 
it again—and how am I to know?” she cried 
miserably. “You're a lawyer, Timothy. 
You ought to know.” 

*“Um. Let me think.” 

Laura rested her eyes on him trustfully 
Almost instantly a great light shone on 
limothy’s face. Laura clapped her hands 
delightedly. 

‘You've found a way! What is it, 
limothy?” Her voice sank to a_ thrilled 
whisper, 

“It’s very simple—I can’t see why | 
didn’t think of it before. isk her.” 

“ Ask her?” echoed Laura, the light dying 
out of her dear face like a moon gone le 
hind clouds. “Oh, Timothy, IT couldn’t do 
that!” 

rhe light died out of Timothvy’s face too, 
and they looked at each other gloomily 
Suddenly a second inspiration came to him. 

“Why, sweetheart, of course you can’t 
ask her. But J can!” 

Laura caught his watch-fob—he had no 
necktie on—and restrained him. 

. rimothy! We ecan’t either one of us 
ask her. Then of course she'd give it to me, 
uid I'd always feel as though I’d asked her 
for it. Oh, Timothy,” her lips quivered, 
ind a crystal tear rolled down her nose to 
the tilt, where it slid off and splashed into 
the blue bowl, “and I’d depended upon you!” 

Timothy’s lugubrious face reflected her 
disappointment. 

“I’m sorry, Laura.” and Timothy pro 
ceeded to express his 
sentiment in such 
a satisfactory way 
that he forgot all 
about his mowing. 

But — after all— 
one’s first duty is to 
one’s wife, and Tim 
othy was not one to 
shirk duty—especially 
such a pleasant duty 
as this. Despite his 
best efforts, however, 
Laura’s face was still 
sweetly pensive when 
they entered the house. 
Timothy reproached 
himself bitterly for not 
heing able to solve a 
seemingly—simple lit- 
tle problem like this. 
Accordingly, he con 
centrated his great 
mind upon it to such 
an extent that he car- 
ried the parlor clock 
out to the back piazza 
and began to wind the 
eat’s tail. 

Laura came _ speed- 
ily to her pet’s rescue, 
and also treated— 
most effectually — the 
long scratch on Tim- 
othy’s finger. 

Such great mental 


hs te Ml 
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effort could not help having 
its results. Quite suddenly 
that night Timothy sat up 
itt bed. 
‘Laura!’ he cried. “| 
I'll smash it!” 
“Smash what?” 
asked Laura. 
‘The blue bowl!” 
triumphant answer. 
“Well, I 
won't.” cried Laura, 
awake, * Lie 
stupid, and go _ to sleep. 
What man know 
about woman’s problems!” 
rimothy, subdued, fell 


know! 
sleepily 
was the 
guess you 
now 
wide down, 


does a 


asleep. 

Throughout the following 
day, the blue bowl sat in 
state upon the new buffet, a 
mute reminder of Timothy’s 
inability to with femi 
nine problems. To Laura it 
menace threatening 
to overthrow the amiability 
of her friendship with Mrs. 
lulliver. Both of them re 
garded it with disapproving 


cope 


was a 


eves. 
At breakfast of the second 

day, it still leered at them 

their coffee and let 

ters. A 
“ Timothy!” 


ove! 


exclaimed 


Laura, suddenly looking up, 


” 
once, - 


to her at 
stopped as hei 


“Mother’s ill. I must go 
Laura rose quickly, but 

eves fell upon the blue bowl. 
“IT haven't turned the 

you'll have to, Timothy.” 

“1?” sputtered Timothy helplessly. “I 
What shall I put in it?” 

“How do I know?” answered 
her shoulder. 

Timothy followed her to the pantry. 

‘But, Laura, if you leave it until you 
come back, she’ll have forgotten all about 
i.” 

* Nonsense. If 
thing for 
managed as many times as I 
get out of the pantry 
up so much room.” 

Timothy retreated to the dining-room and 
fixed a hopeless gaze, rapidly growing into 
an angry upon the bowl. The loss of 
his wife day or two was entirely 
swallowed this demand upon his in 
genuity. 

Then, as Timothy gazed, his fingers tap 
ping restlessly on the shining surface of the 
buffet, Fate, in the form of Laura’s cat, in 
tervened. Tabby, blinking on her chair, saw 
those moving fingers. Stealthily she mounted 
to the table and crept slowly near the edge. 
There was a sudder flash of fur, a mumbled 
exclamation from Timothy as he grabbed his 
fingers, and a smashing crash. Laura, run 
ning in quickly at the unusual commotion, 
beheld Timothy nursing two bleeding fingers, 


bowl! 


Well, 


Laura over 


ean’t think 
you 


A ou 
how 


up some 
suppose I’ve 
have? Please 
Timothy. You take 


once, do 


one, 
for a 
up in 


MUMBLED EXCLAMATION FROM 
GRABBED 


DRAWER 


TIMOTHY 
AND A SMASHING 


AS HI 
(RASH 


HIS 


FINGERS, 


his eyes on a thousand pieces of blue bowl. 
Behind him, Tabby strutted with proudly 
waving tail. 

“ Timothy! 
broken the 

‘I beg your pardon, Laura, but you are 
mistaken. Tabby broke the bowl—and al 
most my fingers.” he finished with a rueful 
gvlance at those damaged members. 

‘You must have coaxed her to do it; how 
would know?” demanded Laura, as she 
bent with broom and dust-pan. “ What shall 
I say to Mrs. Tulliver?” 

‘Nothing. Ill explain it while you’re 
[It seems to me ”—Timothy assumed a 
judicial air—* that this effectually solves the 
problem of, ‘Who owns the blue bowl?’ 1 
shall, with fitting ceremonies, my dear, scat 
ter part of the remains on Mrs. Tulliver’s 
side of the fence, and part on ours.” 

‘You'll do nothing of the sort,” snapped 
his wife, with—for her—unusual irritability. 

I'll tell her myself when I come back. 
Now do go outside where you can’t smash 
anything else.” 

Laura, still a trifle angry with Timothy, 
quite flustered by her hurry, and altogether 
excited over her little journey, departed, and 
left Timothy to his law and meditation. 

Two days dragged slowly Timothy 
wrote twice a day to Laura, and received 
two letters in reply. He even tolerated 
Tabby with more than usual kindness; and 
the broken bow! serenely in the 
ash-bin. 


You’ve done it! You've 


bowl!” 


she 


gone. 


by. 


reposed 
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On the evening of the third day, as 
Timothy smoked his solitary pipe on the 
front piazza, a dainty figure ran up the 
steps and two warm arms were pressed 
about his neck. 

‘Timothy, I’ve come home,” trilled a 
happy voice in his ear. 

“1 see you have, sweetheart. There, let 
me look at you.” He held her off at arm’s 
length. 

And, oh, Timothy, the best thing hap- 
pened! You’d never guess.” 

“No,” resignedly answered Timothy. 

* Then bring me the pieces of the blue 
bowl. 

Timothy gasped faintly, but rose to do 
his lady’s bidding. Laura took one of the 


pieces and held it against a small object in 
her hand. 

“There! I knew it would match. I found 
it in the store to-day. Oh, Timothy, don't 
you see? It’s a blue bowl!” 

Timothy stared in bewilderment. 

“But 1 thought—” he began. “ Why, 
Laura, you're no better off now than you 
were!” 

“ Of course not. But I sha’n’t have to tell 
her you broke the bowl. Besides, I’ve learned 
something new to make, and I’m just crazy 
to give some to Mrs. Tulliver. Oh, Timothy, 
wasn’t I lucky?” 

But Timothy, remembering his inability 
to cope with woman’s problems, looked help 
lessly at the blue bowl. 





Patience Rewarded 


o A® I was sitting in the crowded car com- 
ing out home to-night,” said Warner, 
at the dinner-table, “a woman entered and 
stood almost exactly in front of me.” 
And you got up and gave her your seat?” 
queried his wife. 
“ No,” replied Warner, “ Another fellow 
got ahead of me. But I had to wait five 
minutes for him.” 


The Ruling Passion 
BUSINESS man, with sporting proclivi- 
ties, was the owner of a small sailing- 
boat. One afternoon he invited a friend to 
eo with him for a sail. 
\ squall came up suddenly, and the owner 














Can you play the piano?” 


Vo: mother says my hands are too sticky.” 


was pitched overboard. While he was strug 
gling with the waves, his friend peered 
anxiously over the side of the boat, and 
cried: 

*T sav, Simon, if vou don’t come up for 
the third time, may I have the boat?” 


Rebuked 


N excursion party from a_ prominent 

woman’s club in Chicago had gone to a 
rural part of the State, and in default of 
sufficient hotel accommodations, some of the 
members were obliged to seek quarters in a 
near-by farm-house. 

Everything was simplicity itself, al- 
though scrupulously clean and _ homelike. 
But, as would be expected, there was a 
natural absence of some of the luxuries 

of high-priced city hotels. 
Retiring time came and some 
( \\ of the ladies discovered that 
Mj} there were no keys in the locks 
of their rooms, and consulted 


i | | the farmer’s wife. 


That good woman was undis- 
guisedly surprised. 

ay Why,” she said, “we don’t 
usually lock our doors here, and 
there’s no one here but you. 


by Or Sut then,” scrutinizing the 


ladies carefully, “I suppose you 
know your own party best.” 


Generosity 


LARGE, husky negro and 

a small Frenchman were 

sawing a large piece of timber 

, for the Boston subway with a 

heavy crosscut saw, each in 

= turn pulling it back and forth. 

= A pugilistic Irishman stopped 

to watch the operation. After 

a few moments he strolled up to 

the negro and dealt him a blow 
saying: 


“Give the saw to the little 


fellow if he wants it.” 




















Well, 
Turtle, 


Le ACHER 
Willie 


this is a_ qreat 


ish and every time 1 try 


Not Available 
ALLEN’S 


morning 


RS. 
the 
said : 

“I’m goin’ to lave yez, 
not stay any 

“ Going to leave! cried 
amazement. “Why in the 
going to leave so soon?” 

“ Well, mum,” said the girl, “ when I came 
yesterday mornin’ you gave me the keys to 
ver trunks and drawers and jewel-cases to 
kape fer ve sg 

“Why, yes, so I did,” 
“that showed that | 
the matter?” 

“Well, yer mum,” said 
“they don’t one of ’em fit.” 


new her 


and 


servant 
after her 


came to 


arrival 
mum, to-day. I'll 
longer.” 

Mrs. 
world 


Allen, 


are 


in 
you 


the mistress: 
you. What 


said 
trusted 


is 


see, the servant, 


Pertinent 


N inebriated gentleman was going home 

one evening when he met a young man 
who was moving to a new home. The young 
man was very frugal and had decided to 
move his own things rather than pay a 
mover. 

On this trip he had a large hall-clock on 
his back. It was heavy and he struggled 
until he heard the inebriated one call out. 

“ Shay, there. you!” 

Thinking the man was going to help him, 
set down the clock and said: 

“ Well, sir?” 

He was astonished to hear the other stam 
mer: 

‘Shay, you, why don’t you buy a watch?” 


he 


state 
to 


llere 


pulls in 


Tve 
his 


of 
hit 


atlairs, to 


head and hands! 


promised pun 


him he 


One Way 
HERE was only one piece of pie for 
luncheon, and Mrs. Jones divided it be- 

tween Ned and Grace. Ned looked first at 
his piece of pie, and then at his mother’s 
empty plate. 

“ Mother,” he said, “I don’t believe I can 
eat my pie while you haven’t any.” 

“Why, Ned,” said the mother, 
pleased, “ how unselfish you are, dear! 
you see, my boy, there is no more pie.” 

‘I know that, mother,” 
“vou take Grace’s.” 


much 
But 
Ned; 


answered 


Monarch 


| AM lord of the land and the sea, 

1 am king of the jungle and cave; 
Wild animals cringe at my knee, 

And fish at my word swim the wave. 


I fearlessly crawl ‘*neath the bed 
Where teddy-bears lurk in the dark; 

Or I hunt the dim closet, instead, 
Where roam all the beasts of the 


I am lord of the sea and the shore, 
On carnage I gaze unafraid: 
I shrink not at squeak or at roar— 
I know how such noises are made 
I stride through my nursery domain 
And the bathtubby ocean I scan: 
While faithfully march in my train 
Weird creatures of cotton and bran. 
BURGES JOHNSON, 
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No Chances 


R. TRACY had received many invitations 

from Mr. Sweet to run down to the 
country for a few days, and finaliy availed 
himself of the privilege. 

After dinner the two men were sitting on 
the veranda, smoking and talking. 

‘Your wife is a brilliantly handsome 
woman, Sweet,” said Mr. Tracy, enthusiastic- 
ally, * | should think you'd be jealous of her.” 

* Well, you see, Tracy,” said the host, “I 
am, but I never invite any one down here 
that any sane woman would take a fancy to.” 


Frigid 
AS it cool where you spent your vaca- 
tion?” 

‘Cool! I should say it was. I was ob 
liged to go to town for a few days and re- 
turned unexpectedly. I met the old farmer 
coming down the road wearing one of my 
shirts and using my cane to drive hom 
the cows. One of his sons had gone to 
the village with my best suit of clothes on; 
and the oldest daughter was straining jelly 
through my white flannel coat. 

When they saw me they seemed a bit sur 
prised, but all they said was: 

“*We hain’t ben expectin’ yer hum so 
soon.’ It was certainly the coolest family | 


ever struck 





* Mother, why do you make me wear socks 


ter? 


Art versus Matrimony 


H, I’m devoted to my Art! 

Devoted though it break my heart; 
For life is Art, and Art is life 
And yet I must support my wife. 


It’s truly trying to be born, 

And all to shreds and tatters torn 
With yearnings after high ideals 

The while you must provide three meals! 


I wish that I were duly dead, 

And that a stone stood at my head, 
Whereon these homely words were writ 
He tried, but failed to make a hit. 


Perhaps this line would catch the eye 
Of some sweet stranger passing by, 
And urge him on to nobler strife 
Unless he, too, had got a wife. 
EpNA M. OWINGS. 


When Greek Meets Greek 

NE of Philadelphia’s eminent lawyers is 

very brusque and overbearing in manner. 
\ client came into his office one day and 
took up about five minutes of his time. As 
he was about to depart he pro- 
duced a ten-dollar bill from his 
pocket, and asked how much 
the fee was. 

“ Fifty dollars,” said the im- 
patient lawyer. 

The client demurred a little. 
and the lawyer rudely said, 
“How much did you expect to 
pay? Give me what you have.” 

On receiving the _ ten-dollar 
bill, he turned to his negro office 
boy and handed it to him, say- 
ing, “ This is for you, Jim.” 

“Oh,” said the client. “I 
didn’t know you had a partner,” 
and walked out 


Experienced 
HE ladies were discussing a 
wedding which took place in 
their church the previous eve- 
ning. 

“And do you know,” con- 
tinued the first and _ best-in 
formed lady of the party, “* just 
as Frank and the widow started 
up the aisle to the altar every 
light in the church went out.” 

This startling bit of informa- 
tion was greeted by a number 
of “ Oh’s!” 

“What did the couple do 
all win- then?” finally inquired one who 
beat the others out in regaining 


‘So that when you grow up you will be used to the her breath. 


cold, and can wear silk stockings all the year and not 


suffer as mother does.” 


“Kept on going. The widow 
knew the way.” 
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Too Much 


HE aspiring young author 

was anxiously awaiting the 
nostman’s ring. Finally, his 
patience was rewarded and he 
hastened to know the worst. 

“ Hang it!” he exclaimed, as 
he sank dejectedly into a 
chair. That’s what I call 
rubbing it in.” 

‘What's up 

‘Il sent that magazine two 
poems and they sent me back 
three. 


Protection 


H AROLD had just inte 
viewed his prospective 
father-in-law, and his musings 
were brought to an abrupt 
ending when his fiancée sud 
denly came into the room. 

"a hope you were polite to 
father, dear.” 

“Indeed I was. I treated 
him as if he were a king.” 

“ You never! called him 
‘Your Majesty.’ ” 

“No-o: but I backed out 


of his presence — 


Modern Methods 
HEN twenty-four “ fresh- 

















1ir” children were 
brought from the sweltering 
Chicago tenements to be dis 
tributed in kindly homes along 
the shady streets of Three 
Rivers, Michigan, one small 
boy was taken to a near-by 
farm. He maintained a round-eyed silence 
upon his arrival and during the lunch 
ot gingerbread and creamy milk which was 
straightway given him. Speech came when 
he went with John to heip feed the pigs and 
saw the windmill turned on. 
‘Say, mister!” he exclaimed, “ that’s cer- 
tainly some electric fan to cool the hogs!” 


Good Climbers 


HE young lady from Vassar had just re- 

turned to her parental roof in a small 
Vermont town, after a trip through Europe 
as a graduation gift. She was extremely 
anxious that the village beaus should appre- 
ciate her artistic temperament as well as 
the advantages of her foreign pilgrimage. 

“Do you know, Mr. Smith,” she gurgled, 
‘IT found it so hard to determine between 
the merits of a Corot and a Daubigny. What 
is your preference ?” 

“Well, I dunno exactly,” came back Mr. 
Smith, “but all them French cars is good 
hill-climbers.” 


The Indian Never Forgets 


‘Who is he looking for. father? 
‘His seulptor, I should judge, son 


Proof Positive 


WO advanced maidens were exchanging 
confidences one afternoon as they sipped 
their tea. 

Their conversation turned to the ever 
interesting subject—men. 

* He didn’t tell me he loved me,” said the 
younger of the two, with a happy, reminis 
cent smile, as she playfully toyed with het 
spoon, “* but he kissed me.” 

“ Well,” replied the other. he must love 
you if he kissed you.” 


There are Others 


TOHNNY had been doing his home-work 
Y quietly, and felt sure that his lessons 
would be perfect without having to ask the 
aid of his father, until all of a sudden he 
said: * This gets me, dad.” 

“What is the trouble now, son?” asked 
the father. 

“Why, the teacher wants me to give a 
definition of the word ‘ non-essential.’ ” 
“That’s easy, son,” replied the father, 
“just give it as the letter p in pneumonia.” 








The Consequence 


Hirep Man 


The Train 
fields, 
Can watch the 
Just like a jointed 
And what a noise they let 


where Nurse and I 
smoking train go by, 
iron snake 

it make! 


| LOVE the 


The smoke 
Like little clouds from out the sky; 
It rattles quickly up the track, 

But never does it rattle back! 

I don’t suppose a train could ery, 
Because it has but one big eye; 
Its iron teeth show in its smile 
I’m sure it’s happy all the while. 


jut still I think if it were I, 

My nurse would run to it and ery, 
“Come here, sir, you are a disgrace! 
Where did you get that dirty face?” 


But no one’s there—just Nurse and I— 

To watch the smoking train go by. 

1 wonder if its Nursie knows 

The noise it makes, and where it goes? 
Harriet WorKS. 


(as aeroplane comes down): 


sails from its smoke-stack high, 


fw, say! Naow see what ye done! 


A Matter of Spelling 


N old colored woman entered a drug-store 
one morning and carefully looked over 
the case containing the fancy soaps. 

‘T’ll take one cake o’ soap jes’ like dat,” 
she said, at length, as she pointed out a par- 
ticular kind. 

“Will you have 
asked the clerk. 

“Oh, I'll jes’ take 
said the woman. 


it scented or unscented ?” 


it right “long with me,” 


Not Edible 


H® had lately come into a fortune and had 
gone to the city to relieve himself of 
part of the burden. Among his hardest 
tasks was the selection of dinner from the 
elaborate, congested menu card, by which his 
food and drink were placed under a heavy 
disguise. 

“ Bring me a little of this, waiter,” he ven- 
tured, his finger at an appetizing line. 

The waiter, astonished, glanced closer for 
confirmation of his perplexity. “Sorry, sir, 
but the band’s playirg that now.” 
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MauvHocany FURNITURE 


of a Personality 


@HERE has always been a class of Furniture 
whose individual pieces suggest that per- 
sonality which today may find its most apt 
expression in the Family Living Room. 





> a 
1S RN It is this quality that especially charac- 
terizes our Reproductions of the Mahogany 
Furniture of the Eighteenth Century. Each one of their 
noteworthy originals has been chosen from some famous 
Collection with especial regard to its suitability to the needs 
of the modern home. 


Our Furniture is to be seen only We have no agents and no branch estab- 


in one or other of the Twelve Gal- lishments, Write us for our interesting book, 
leries we devote to its display in New handsomely illustrated with etchings, “ The 
York, House and Its Plenishing.” 
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34 and 36 West Thirty-Second Street, New York 
HAMPTON SHOPS 








Harper & Brothers, Franklin Square, New York, N. Y. 
Frederick T. Leigh, Treasurer, Franklin Square, New Y: 
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TIFFANY & (0. 


TIFFANY & CoS BLUE BOOK GIVES 
THE RANGE OF PRICES OF THE MOST 
COMPREHENSIVE STOCK OF JEWELRY 
IN THE WORLD 


TIFFANY & CoS BLUE BOOK IS RE- 
PLETE WITH SUGGESTIONS FOR APPRO- 
PRIATE GIFTS FOR EVERY OCCASION 


TIFFANY & CoS BLUE BOOK WILL 
HELP TO SOLVE THE PERPLEXING 
PROBLEM OF WHAT TO SELECT FOR 
CHRISTMAS GIFTS 


TIFFANY & GOS BLUE BOOK IS PARTIC 
ULARLY HELPFUL TO PERSONS WHO FIND 
IT INCONVENIENT TO VISIT NEW YORK 


TIFFANY & COS BLUE BOOK IS SENT 
UPON REQUEST. THE MAIL ORDER DE: 
~ARTMENT WILL SUPPLY ADDITIONAL 
INFORMATION 


HTH AVENUE & 3/{STREET 
New York 
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Arnold Bennett, 


The famous novelist, writes: 
“The tonic effect of Sanatogen 
on me is simply wonderful.’”’ 


Sir G. Parker, M.P., 


The eminent novelist-states- 
man, writes from London: 
Sanatogen is to my mind @ 
true food-tonic, feeding the 
nerves, increasing the energy 
and giving fresh vigor to the 
overworked body and mind.” 


John Burroughs, 
The distinguished naturalist FI 
and author, writes: 
“I am sure I have been greatly 
benefitted by Sanatogen. My Ye 
sleep is fifty per cent. better than 
it was one yearago, and my mind 
andstrength are muchimproved.”’ A 
Hall Caine, 
The dramatist, writes : | 
My experience of Sanatogen T 


has been that as a tonic nerve 
food it has on more than one 
occasion benefitted me.” Ss 


i 














M 
The Experience of L 
Famous Men and Women , 


Proves that Sanatogen 
Will Help Your Nerves. 1 








REATIVE work demands much of its votaries. Writers, statesmen and public 
men generally, often over-estimate the measure of their vitality. They reach a 
point where the pressure of accomplishment leaves them tired, jaded and debilitated. 
And it is significant that almost universally under such conditions they have turned , 
to Sanatogen, the food tonic, in order to rebuild and restore their nerve health. 
Sanatogen is a scientific union of purest protein and organic phosphorus—two 
true nerve and cell foods. They are so combined as to be easily and readily digested 
and quickly absorbed by the starved cells—replacing the energy lost through illness, 
overwork or worry. ‘There is no harmful temporary stimulation in Sanatogen—just 
scientifically prepared food that nourishes and revitalizes—improving digestion, pro- 
moting refreshing sleep, conveying fresh vigor to the overworked body and mind. ‘ 
It is worthy of note that not only do day-to-day men and women realize the value 
of Sanatogen—but the brilliant intellects whose pictures adorn the walls in thousands 
of homes—and whose achievements furnish inspiration for the rank and file—write 
in praiseful endorsement of this remarkable food tonic. 
You may find the solution to your nerve troubles in the experience of these 
famous men and women—and the enthusiastic endorsements of over 16,090 physicians. 


Write for a Free Copy of “Nerve Health Regained ” 


The work of a physician author, beautifully illustrated, which tells you some really 
interesting things about your nervous system, facts which vitally affect your well-being 
and which thercfore you ought to know. This book alsotells the story of Sanatogen con- 
vincingly, from the point of view ofa physician, but sothat any layman can understand it. 








Sanatogen is sold in three sizes, $1.00, $1.90, $3.60 
Get Sanatogen from your druggist-—if not obtainable from him, sent upon receipt of price by 


THE BAUER CHEMICAL CO. 24-G Irving Place, New York 
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Drawings by J. R. SHaver, J. R. Bray, A. B. WALKER, Witt ALLEN, J. CONACHER. 


35 Cents a Copy. Fantered at the New York Post-office as second-class matter. $4.00 a Year. 














MARE KR'S 


MAGAZINE for CHRISTMAS 


A Hitherto Unpublished Story of Rare Charm by 


MARK IWAIN 


TFS is a strangely delicate and beautiful story of dream adventure— 

“* My Platonic Sweetheart,’’ the great author called it. Through it 
breathes something of that same tender and beautiful feeling for girl- 
hood that one finds in his ‘‘Joan of Arc.’” 


Among the other distinguished contributors are 


Thomas Hardy W.D. Howells 

Norman Duncan Alice Brown 

Margaret Cameron Perceval Gibbon 
Richard LeGallienne, etc. 


STEFANSSON’S OWN STORY OF 
HIs FOUR YEARSIN THE ARCTIC 


[#S remarkable narrative Will begin in the Christmas number. In 

it Mr. Stefansson Will tell for the first time the story of his 
Journeys covering more than 10,000 miles, his finding of the Blond 
Eskimos, and his life among them. A fascinatingly interesting ac- 
count of the most important expedition of recent years. 


Seven Notable’ Gilbert Parker’s ¢t:?* 


Serial 


Short Stories “The Judgment House” 
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BETWEEN TWO THIEVES 


By , RICHARD DEHAN, author of “One Braver Thing,” (“The I Dop Doctor”) 


The tremendous struggle of a man with temptation is the central theme of this remarkable 
novel, whose background involves the Crimean War and the genesis of the Red Cross Socie ty. 

Among the charactersare Florence Nightingale. Napoleon III, Vi ictor Hugo, Czar Nicholas, and 
a host of others. No novel of recent years has been so highly praised by the critics who know. 
It is a novel of great issues, big characters, and burning emotions. $1.40 net; postpaid $1.53. 


“A singular, strong and noble 
book.” —Chicago Tribune. 


“There have been few novels of 
late which have shown such bril- 
liant power in imparting a convinc- 
ing reality to widely differing types 
of men and women.” 
—Springfield Republican. 


‘An epic, not only of an epoch, but 
of a whole continent as wel 
Deserves to take rank with the big- 
gest war stories of any period or 
country.’’—Bookman. 

















“Beside the current fiction of the 
hour its note is as that of a cathe- 
dral organ against penny whistles.” 

—London Daily Mail. 






“A dreadnought of fiction.” 
—San Francisco Call. 






Richard Dehan. 


—_$< $$$ $$$ — ee —— — 


OUT of the WRECK | RISE 


By BEATRICE HARRADEN, . Author of * ‘Ships that Pass in the Night.” 














“An excellent piece of fiction, carefully thought out, well executed and thoroughly readable 


from beginning toend. . . Ne wonder Adrian Steele was beloved of women. That he 
had only two under his influence seems equally surprising.’—New York Herald. 
“Better, in most respects, than anything she has previously done. Nearly all of the char- 
acters are strong, individual conceptions, depicted with clarity and convincingness. 

$1.35 net; postpaid $1.47. The New York Times. 


































A WHISTLING 
WOMAN 


LIFTED EVE’S OTHER 
MASKS CHILDREN 











Slyke has seen the hearts of the 


world, but his realism is od wi 
chilean @6 our gates, and her orld, but his realism is tinged with 


liantly terse phrase to whomever 


By SUSAN GLASPELL | By LUCILLE BALDWIN | By ROBERT HALIFAX 
Author of ** The Glory of the Conquered.’ VAN SLYKE i 
‘Miss Glaspell in her liftingof masks a . ; A novel by a new English author 
has found beauty. . . owever | Stories of pre ae ae strong who, says James L. Ford in the 
€ h a did th emotions and sense of poetry, in N. Y. weld + a : zi 
ahings he Miss Glaspell “ends _ | their effort to adapt themselves to ¥ He ald. “is destined to be- 
germ of the divine and triumphantly | ™odern industrial America. Both come widely known in thiscountry. 
holds it up in subtle style and bril- | humerous and pathetic. Mrs. Van He writes of the London under- 

| 
k - , 

ee ee oe ea - | pictures of them glow with under- sanity, color and joy. He knows 

—Philadelphia Public Ledger. | standing. and loves humanity. 

$1.00 net; postpaid $1.10. $1.00 net; postpaid $1.12. $1.25 net; postpaid $1.37. 
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EPOCHS of CHINESE and JAPANESE ART 


By ERNEST F. FENOLLOSA 


Professor Fenollosa was Imperial Commissioner of Fine Arts for Japan, and this, his life-work, 1s tae most authorita- 
tive book on the subject. It ig written in interesting, often poetic style, and deals with the significant, creative 

eriods. New theories of great interest and importance are advanced. With 184 full-page illustrations in colors and 
lack-and-white. In two vols. Cloth, 4vo, in box, 310.00 net; express paid, $10.60. 















Publishers FREDERICK A. STOKES COMPANY New York 
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The Unknown Quantity |) F 


A Book of Romance and Some Half-Told Tales 
By 


Henry van Dyke 


Beautifully illustrated. $1.50 net; postpaid $1.66 






































A new volume of fiction by Henry 

van Dyke immediately commands 
: the attention of a large body of By 

: enthusiastic readers. The audience \ | 

3 which he gained by “The Blue | You 
Flower,” “The Ruling Passion,” | of N 
and “Days Off’ has increased in they 
numbers and appreciation with is. <n his ¢ 
every year. His books are always . The 
alive. This new volume is his most important work of prose. he | 
It contains a number of “Half-Told Tales” and eleven longer stories, | Ca 
all of which have in common “ The Unknown Quantity”:—that unknown, ff) rr 
elusive, unexpected force in human affairs which goes by many names, but : ok 





is here revealed as a moral quality founded on the spiritual ideal. the 
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q “ The best he has yet written.’’—New York Sun 





The Arm-Chair 











Red Cross 
Girl 


By Richard Harding 


Davis 


You know the excellence 
of Mr. Davis's stories when 
they represent the height of 
his great story-telling talent. 
These do. The feeling is, | 
he never excelled if he ever 
equalled “The Red Cross 
Girl” or “The Grand Cross 
of the Crescent.” The 
others are worthy to be in 
the same collection. 


$1.25 net; postpaid $1.35 





| 
| CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 


F. Hopkinson Smith’s 


at the Inn 


Now in its Second Large Edition 


“It is full of the most delightful reading."—Philadelphia Ledger. 
“ No bit of the old charm wanting in ‘ The Arm-Chair at the Inn.’"”-—Boston Herald. 


Illustrated. $1.30 net ; postpaid $1.44 





Illustrated. 








Scientific 
Sprague 


By Francis Lynde 


Scientific Sprague, an orig- 
inal character, is a govern- 
ment engineer with a passion 
for amateur detective work. 
This he has the chance 
amply to gratify through 
the tangles of difficulties 
that enmesh the work of 
his friend, a railroad super- 
intendent of the old “Red 
Butte Western.” How he 
unravels them is told in the 
graphic narration of a half- 
dozen exciting and myste- 
rious episodes. 


$1.25 net ; postpaid $1.34 
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German Memoirs 





By SIDNEY WHITMAN, Author and Journalist 


The writer, a noted journalist, knew almost all the great Germans of the time, including Molt\.., 
Bismarck, Lenbach, Mommsen, Buelow, entered inte the social and ariistic life of Berlin, Dresden, e: 
and studied every aspect of the nation’s power and prosperity. 


Love Affairs of the Condés, 1530-17490 





$2.25 net; postage exi-a 





By H. NOEL WILLIAMS. 80. 


Illustrated. 


$3.75 net 


The Condes were a race almost as celebrated for prowess in the affairs of love as for valor in war. 
The story covers almost 200 years, and deals with most interesting episodes of the famous princes 
this notable house, and cannot fail to appeal to a very large circle of readers. 


The New Life of Byron 


By Erne: Cotpurn MAYNE 

2 vols. Illustrated $6.00 net 

The first detailed life since the 
publication of Lord Lovelace’s 
“Astarte” in 1905, and thus the 
first seriously written biography 


since the “Byron Mystery” was 
solved. 


The Fourth Generation 


Reminiscences by JANET ROSS 

Mustrated $3.50 net 

Carlyle, George Meredith, J. 
A. Symonds, G. F. Watts, Richard 
Doyle, Mark Twain, Rogers, 
Guizot—the fact that the writer 
knew well all these and other 
shining characters; that her style 
is light, intimate, and expressive; 
that she gives hitherto unpublished 
letters of Meredith, Watts, Lord 
Leighton, and others, make this 
one of the decade's most valuable 
memorrs. 


The Scott Originals 


An Account of Notables and Worthies, the 
Originals of Characters in the Waverley 
Novels 

By W. S. CROCKETT 

With many portraits and 45 illus- 

trations in collotype $2.50 net 

Mr. Crockett may be said to 
have contributed the final word on 
a subject which has given rise to 
so much conjecture. 

















SOUTH AMERICA 


Dalton, L. V. 

Venezuela, - net, $3.00 
Dennis, Pierre 

ak + we > net, 3.00 
Eder, P. J. 

Colombia, . . . . net, 3.00 
Elliott, G. F. S. 

a ee met, 3.00 
Enock, C. R. 

Andes and the Amazon, net, 1.50 

Great Pacific Coast, . net, 4.00 

Peru, ° net, 3.00 
Fitzgerald, E. A. 

Highest Andes, . . net, 6.00 
Ford, I. N. 

Tropical America, 2.00 
Hardy, M. R. 

Paraguay, . + «+ met, 3.00 
Hirst, W. A. 

Argentina, . . . net, 3.00 
Koebel, W. H. 

Umguay, . . . . net, 3.00 


Larden, Walter 
Argentine Plains and Andine 


net, 
Ruhl Arthur 
Other Americans, The, net, 


Smith, H. H. 
Brazil, the Amazons and the 
Whymper, Edward 


Travels Amongst the Great 
Andes of the Equator, net, 


3.75 


2.00 


5.00 


2.56 


The Citizen’s Atlas of the World 


Edited 
F.R. 


. G. Bartholomew,LL.D., 
A series of 156 pages 


of maps and plans with an index, 


a gazetteer, and 


geographical rta- 

tistics. Folio, cloth binding, $10.00 
net: also in half morocco binding. 
net, $12.50 
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Scenes and Memories 


By WALBURGA, Lapy Pacer 

Illustrated Wiih photographs and 

portraits $2.25 net 

Lady Paget came from an 
aristocratic Prussian family and 
married into an aristocratic Eng 
lish one. She saw the welding o! 
Germany into an empire, of Ital; 
into a kingdom. Her husband's 
diplomatic career brought her into 
most of the great capitals at in 
teresting times. 


A Princess of the 


Italian Reformation 


Giulia Gonzaga, 1513-1566: Her Family 
and Friends 
By CHRISTOPHER HARE 
With portraits and other illustra 
tions 8bo $2.50 net 
A new work by this well- 
known writer dealing with a fas- 
cinating character of the Middle 
Ages. 


The Enthusiasts of 
Port Royal 


By LiLiaN REA 

With 12 illustrations $3.00 net 

Gives a concise history of the 
rise and fall of the Monastery of 
Port Royal; throws into relief in- 
spiring incidents in the lives of its 
famous characters and such enthu- 
siasts as Pascal, Racine, Boileau. 























FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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he Letters of George Meredith 
-_ ted by His Son. 2 vols. $4.00 net; postpaid $4.38 
ne letters of George Meredith, which have been in process of selection 
aration. since his death in -1909,- will: be*found ‘one ‘of -the ‘most 
nteresting, and revealing of such autobiographical collections. 
of tend over some fifty years, beginning—except for a few scattered 
Totes from his boyhood—about 1858, when Meredith was thirty years 
) bid. and after his first marriage. Among his correspondents are included 
ng friends, John Morley (Lord Morley), Admiral Maxse, another 

his most intimate associates; Frederick Greenwood, Chapman the pub- 

bcher, Leslie Stephen, Robert Louis Stevenson, Trevelyan. 


Poetical Works of George Meredith 


With some notes by G. M. Trevelyan. 

Complete in one volume. With portrait. $2.00 net; postpaid $2.19 

eorge Meredith was one of the great poets in the succession of English 
poetic masters. It is therefore right that all of his poetry should be made 
Ipvailable in one volume by which his eminence can be appreciated and 

iged. The volume is the standard definitive edition of Meredith as a poet. 
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Camera Crusade 


By Dwight L. Elmendorf. Through the Holy Land. 
Splendidly illustrated. $3.00 net; postpaid $3.30 

his volume by Mr. Elmendorf, the well-known lecturer and traveler, is 
nade on an unusual plan and will be of intense interest to all-who have 
raveled in Palestine or hope to travel there. In narrative form Mr. 
imendorf describes the journey from Hebron, the oldest city on the south, 
o Dan, on the north, with an excursion to Damascus and Mt. Hermon. 








BE sudan 



















































From more than 2,000 plates made on his journey, Mr. Elmendorf has 
selected 100 which are here beautifully reproduced as full-page illustrations. 


The Last Frontier 
: By E. Alexander Powell, F.R.G.S. 


") Late of the American Consular Service in Egypt. 
Splendidly illustrated with photographs. 8vo. $3.00 net; postage extra 
“Morocco, Algeria, Tripolitania, Equatoria, Rhodesia, the Sahara, the 
1, the Congo, the Rand, and the Zambesi; . . . with your permission, I 
t es you to them all, and you shall see, as though with your own eyes, 
® those strange and far-off places which mark the line of the Last Frontier.” 
3 This promise Mr. Powell gives in his foreword and makes good in 
12 vivid chapters. 











) The Inn of Tranquillity 


By John Galsworthy. $1.30 net; postpaid $1.39 
This new collection of John Galsworthy’s shorter writings is divided into 
two sections: one containing papers “Concerning Life,” the other “‘Con- 
= cerning Letters.”” The second has a special value in that therein Mr. 
» Galsworthy sets forth, sometimes by means of allegory, his literary and 

artistic beliefs, his ideas of what art is and of what a novelist and drama- 
tist and poet should be. The first is rather similar to that charming 
earlier volume of sketches called ““A Motley.” 



























George Meredith 








Plays 


By Anton Tchekoff 
‘Uncle Vanya,’’ ‘‘Ivanoff,’’ 
“The Sea Gull,”” and ‘‘The 
Swan Song.’”’ Translated from 
the Russian by MARIAN FELL. 
Frontispiece. 12mo, $1.50 net; 
postpaid $1.65. 


By August Strindberg 
Creditors—Pariah 
76 cents net; postpaid 83 cents. 
Miss Julia—The Stronger 
Translated from the Swedish by 
E ‘DWIN BJORKMAN. 

75 cents net; postpaid 83 cents. 
There Are Crimes and Crimes 
75 cents net; postpaid 83 cents. 
**The Dream Play,’’ ‘‘ The 
Link.”’ and ‘‘The Dance of 
Death.’’ $1.50 net; postpaid 

$1.65. 


By John Galsworthy 
The Pigeon 
A Fantasy in Three Acts. 60 
cents net; postpaid 70 cents. 
The Little Dream 
An Allegory in Six Scenes 
50 cents net. 
Justice 
60 cents net. 


By Olive Tilford Dargan 


The Mortal Gods and 
Other Dramas 

$1.50 net; postage eatra 
A new book'of poetic dramas by Mrs. 
Dargan, whose previous volumes, 
“Lords and Lovers and Other 
Dramas” and “Semiramis,” have 
given her not only a position in the 
first rank of American poets, but a 
position peculiarly her own, “A 
Son lermes” is a drama ‘of the 
time of Alcibiades, “The Sword of 
Love,” one of the Crusades in the 
twelfth century, and “The Mortal 
Gods” deals with current social phi- 
losophy in an imaginary country. 
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German Memoirs 





By SIDNEY WHITMAN, Author and Journalist 


The writer, a noted journalist, knew almost all the great Germans of the time, including Moltk 
Bismarck, Lenbach, Mommsen, Buelow, entered into the social and artistic life of Berlin, Dresden, et 
and studied every aspect of the nation’s power and prosperity. 


Love Affairs of the Condés, 1530-1740 





$2.25 net; postage ext; 





By H. NOEL WILLIAMS. 8vo. Illustrated. 


The Condes were a race almost as celebrated for prowess in the affairs of love as for valor in wa, 


The story covers almost 200 years, and deals with most interesting episod 


$3.75 ni 


es of the famous princes 


this notable house, and cannot fail to appeal to a very large circle of readers. 


The New Life of Byron 


By ETHEL COLBURN MAYNE 

2vols. TIMIlustrated $6.00 net 

The first detailed life since the 
publication of Lord Lovelace’s 
“Astarte” in 1905, and thus the 
first seriously written biography 
since the “Byron Mystery” was 


solved. 
The Fourth Generation 


Reminiscences by JANET ROSS 

Mustrated $3.50 net 

Carlyle, George Meredith, J. 
A. Symonds, G. F. Watts, Richard 
Doyle, Mark Twain, Rogers, 
Guizot—the fact that the writer 
knew well all these. and other 
shining characters; that her style 
is light, intimate, and expressive; 
that she gives hitherto unpublished 
letters of Meredith, Watts, Lord 
Leighton, and others, make this 
one of the decade's most valuable 
memorrs. 


The Scott Originals 


An Account of Notables and Worthies, the 
Originals of Characters in the Waverley 
Novels 

By W. S. CROcKETT 

With many portraits and 45 illus- 

trations in collotype $2.50 net 

Mr. Crockett may be said to 
have contributed the final word on 
a subject which has given nse to 
so much conjecture. 

















SOUTH AMERICA 


Dalton, L. V. 

Venezuela, - net, $3.00 
Dennis, Pierre 

rs 2 » @ » net, 3.00 
Eder, P. J. 

Colombia, . . . . net, 3.00 
Elliott, G. F. S. 

i aes .9 net, 3.00 
Enock, C. R. 

Andes and the Amazon, net, 1.50 

Great Pacific Coast, . net, 4.00 

Pe se oe Ok Ee 
Fitzgerald, E. A. 

Highest Andes, . . net, 6.00 
Ford, I. N. 

Tropical America, . . - 2.00 
Hardy, M. R. 

Paraguay, . . . . net, 3.00 
Hirst, W. A. 

Argentina, . . . net, 3.00 
Koebel, W. H. 

Uruguay, . . . . net, 3.00 


Larden, Walter 

Argentine Plains and Andine 
Glacies, . . . net, 3.75 

Rubl Arthur 

Other Americans, The, net, 2.00 


Smith, H. H. 
Brazil, the Amazons and the 
Gb os sa ys 
Whymper, Edward 
Travels Amongst the Great 
Andes of the Equator, net, 2.56 
The Citizen’s Atlas of the World 
Edited by J. G. Bartholomew.LLD., 


a gazetteer, and geographical rta- 
tistics. Folio, cloth binding, $10.00 
net; also in half morocco binding, 

net, $12.50 
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Scenes and Memories 


By WALBURGA, Lapy Pace: 

Mlustrated With photographs ari 

portraits $2.25 net 

Lady Paget came from an 
aristocratic Prussian family and 
married into an aristocratic En; 
lish one. She saw the welding 
Germany into an empire, of Italy 
into a kingdom. Her husband's 
diplomatic career brought her into 
most of the great capitals at in 
teresting times. 


A Princess of the 


Italian Reformation 
Giulia Gonzaga, 1513-1566: Her Family 
and Friends 

By CHRISTOPHER HARE 

With portraits and other illustr. 

tions Sbo $2.50 ne 

A new work by this well: 
known writer dealing with a fas- 
cinating character of the Middle 
Ages. 


The Enthusiasts of 
Port Royal 


By Litian REA 

With 12 illustrations $3.00 nei 

Gives a concise history of the 
rise and fall of the Monastery of 
Port Royal; throws into relief in- 
spiring incidents in the lives of its 
famous characters and such enthu- 

















———_ siasts as Pascal, Racine, Boileau. 
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The Letters of George Meredith 


“dited by His Son. 2 vols. $4.00 net; postpaid $4.38 
tters of George Meredith, which have been in process of selection 
eparation. since his death in 1909, will: be-found “one” of *the ‘most 

interesting, and revealing of such autobiographical collections. 
xtend over some fifty years, beginning—except for a few scattered 

om his boyhood—about 1858, when Meredith was thirty years 
i after his first marriage. Among his correspondents are included 
long friends, John Morley (Lord Morley), Admiral Maxse, another 
most intimate associates; Frederick Greenwood, Chapman the pub- 
Leslie Stephen, Rebert Louis Stevenson, Trevelyan. 


Poetical Works of George Meredith 


With some notes by G. M. Trevelyan. 

Complete in one volume. With portrait. $2.00 net; postpaid $2.19 
George Meredith was one of the great poets in the succession of English 
poetic masters. It is therefore right that all of his poetry should be made 
available in one volume by which his eminence can be appreciated and 
judged. The volume is the standard definitive edition of Meredith as a poet. 





A Camera Crusade 


By Dwight L. Elmendorf. Through the Holy Land. 

Splendidly illustrated. $3.00 net; postpaid $3.30 
This volume by Mr. Elmendorf, the well-known lecturer and traveler, is 
made on an unusual plan and will be of intense interest to all-who have 
traveled in Palestine or hope to travel there. In narrative form Mr. 
Elmendorf describes the journey from Hebron, the oldest city on the south, 
to Dan, on the north, with an excursion to Damascus and Mt. Hermon. 
From more than 2,000 plates made on his journey, Mr. Elmendorf has 
selected 100 which are here beautifully reproduced as full-page illustrations. 


The Last Frontier 
By E. Alexander Powell, F.R.G.S. 


Late of the American Consular Service in Egypt. 

Splendidly illustrated with photographs. 8vo. $3.00 net; postage extra 
“Morocco, Algeria, Tripolitania, Equatoria, Rhodesia, the Sahara, the 
Sudan, the Congo, the Rand, and the Zambesi; . . . with your permission, I 
will take you to them all, and you shall see, as though with your own eyes, 
those strange and far-off places which mark the line of the Last Frontier.” 

This promise Mr. Powell gives in his foreword and makes good in 
12 vivid chapters. 








The Inn of Tranquillity 


By John Galsworthy. $1.30 net; postpaid $1.39 
new collection of John Galsworthy’s shorter writings is divided into 
sections: one containing papers “Concerning Life,’’ the other “‘Con- 

ning Letters.”” The second has a special value in that therein Mr. 
sworthy sets forth, sometimes by means of allegory, his literary and 
tic beliefs, his ideas of what art is and of what a novelist and drama- 
and poet should be. The first is rather similar to that charming 
er volume of sketches called “‘A Motley.” 
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Plays 


By Anton Tchekoff 
“Uncle Vanya,’’ ‘‘Ivanoff,’’ 
“The Sea Gull,” and ‘‘The 
Swan Song.”’ Translated from 
the Russian by MARIAN FELL. 
Frontispiece. 12mo. $1.50 net; 
postpaid $1.65. 


By August Strindberg 
Creditors—Pariah 
765 cents net; postpaid 838 cents. 
Miss Julia—The Stronger 
Translated from the Swedish by 
EDWIN BJORKMAN. 

75 cents net; postpaid 83 cents. 
There Are Crimes and Crimes 
75 cents net; postpaid 83 cents. 
**The Dream Play,’’ ‘‘ The 
Link,’’ and ‘‘The Dance of 
_— "* $1.50 net; postpaid 

1.85. 


By John Galsworthy 
The Pigeon 
A Pantasy in Three Acts. 60 
cents net; postpaid 70 cents. 
The Little Dream 
An Allegory in Six Scenes 
50 cents net. 
Justice 
60 cents net. 


By Olive Tilford Dargan 


The Mortal Gods and 
Other Dramas 

$1.50 net; postage extra 
A new book"ol poetic dramas by Mrs. 
Dargan, whose previous volumes, 
“Lords and Lovers and Other 
Dramas” and “Semiramis,” have 
given her not only a position in the 
first rank of American poets, but a 
position peculiarly her own, “A 
Son of Hermes” is a drama ‘of the 
time of Alcibiades, “The Sword of 
Love,” one of the Crusades in the 
twelfth century, and “The Mortal 
Gods” deals with current social phi- 
Icsophy in an imaginary country. 








CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 


FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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Two of the many things that make the November 
Scribner a remarkable number. The beginning 
of the series of articles on 


Germany and the 
Germans 


From an American Point of View 


By PRICE COLLIER 


Author of “ England and the English from an American Point 
of View” 


























These articles promise to be the most talked about literary 
event of the coming months. They deal with Germany, with 
the Emperor, with German political and home life. The evi- 
dent spirit of fairness, of genuine admiration for the great 
things Germany has accomplished, their surprising array of 
impressive facts, and their touches of shrewd wit and sar- 
casm make them mighty entertaining and instructive reading. 


The Indiscreet, the first article, is a study of the character 
and influence of the German Emperor. 


Stevensoniana. More Letters and other = 


Papers of Robert Louis Stevenson. Edited by Sir Sidney Colvin. 








Send for a Prospectus for the coming months. It will be another great Scribner year 
$3.00 a year CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, NEW YORK 25c. a number 
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: | SETS OF THE GREAT WRITERS ON EASY TERMS 








LATEST ADDITIONS TO THE 


SCRIBNER LIBRARY OF MODERN AUTHORS 
Ibsen’s Works—The Viking Edition 


Complete in 13 volumes 




















“The monument thus raised is a dignified and fitting one; the 
work and genius of few foreigners is more adequately presented to 
English readers.” —Literary Digest. 


George Meredith’s Works 
The Memorial Edition 


Two new volumes containing George Meredith's 
letters complete the edition of twenty-nine volumes. 























“It is the ideal fez in which to possess Meredith's works. . . . i GEORGE 
undoubtedly will be the favorite edition." —Chicago Record-Herald. MEREDSTN 


Henry James’s Works—The New York Edition 


This only collected edition of his novels and tales is now complete in 24 vols. 


Mr. James has written a b poueee to each story telling in an intensely interesting way of the 
circumstances of its creation. ese prefaces only appear in this edition. 


gesemmes If you are a subscriber to the Memorial Meredeth and have not yet 
received the new volumes, please notify us by Post Card. 





Kipling, Stevenson, Barrie, etc., in 


Scribner's Lib f Mod ieee 
ack 
cribner s Library of Modern Authors 7“ "= 
. terge 
STEVENSON—Thistle Edition TURGENIEFF—international Edition c Kipli 
JAMES—New York Edition BAQNIR—Thets Edin i wy ttn ¥, ane 
CARLYLE—Edinbergh Edition bei: <j). > eeacteat 
STOCK TON— Shenandoah Edition RILE Y—Homestead Edition ° Carlyle 
F. HOPKINSON SM1TH—Beacon Edition THEODORE ROOSEVELT—Elkhorn Edition pena —~ 
PAGE—Plantation Edition DON QUIXOTE—Vierge Edition Fi coves ee Riley 
MITCHELL—Edgewood Edition KIPLING—Outwerd Bound Edition 
TOLSTOI—International Edition MEREDITH—Memorial Edition 
THACKERAY—Cornhill Edition DICKENS—Tavistock Edition 


? 
7 Please send information in reference 
’ to your offer on the authors checkedabove: 





CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 6 
153-157 Fifth Ave., New York 
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Described by Famous 


With supplemental papers 
and special 


THE CENTURY MAGAZINE'S 


Beginning in The Century 
With Colonel Watterson’s Paper, and Comments 








| +h, 
\ ae 
oor ‘| hese notable papers will picture 
By Gen, Harrison Gray Oti which have been a compelling 





To be Richly 


Coming—A Serial Novel 
By MRS. FRANCES 


) From the Adriatic 
agin By ROBERT HICHENS 


A travel series of rare delight. Mr. 
gift of reproducing for his reader the 
lands; and to accompany Mr. Hichens’s 
has made eighteen exquisite pictures, 


Other Important and Delightful 


THE CENTURY 


iesba edlt Teenata te will be announced from 
Alaska”’ 




















By Alfred Holman 
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American Progress 
Were Ory er ead SI j 
American Journalists 


by writers having personal 
information. 





“AFTER-THE-WAR SERIES” 


for November, 1912 
by Whitelaw Reid and Horace White 





the events since the Civil War 
° . . . lf “The Hu mor ond Tra ed 
influence in the life of the nation. of the Greeley Campaign 





Illustrated 





of Americaand England 


HODGSON BURNETT 





to the Bosphorus 
AND JULES GUERIN 


Hichens has in wonderful measure the 
atmosphere and color of far-distant 
description of his journey, Mr. Guérin 
several in color. 








Features of the New Volume of 


MAGAZINE | "ei" 


The Century Co. 
month to month New York 














“Cleveland’s Triumph over 
Blaine” 


pound, , ' ' , a —_— By Melville E. Stone 
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A Magnificent Christmas Gift 
and One of Permanent Value 











The Century Dictionary 


In Twelve Volumes 








Any Fact at Your Instant Command 


It is as easy to find a 
fact in the Century as it 
is to tell time. Authority 
and accessibility of infor- 
mation are two of 


the main fea- qj 













tures of the 





CENTURY. = densed 
Each Indis table YAN descrip- 
volume Aut ority Oy tion of 
is its t he 
own in- scope 
dex,and of the 
at! You May Need i: 

every work, its 
thing is ‘A yoy oy ay principal 

features, 


al phabett- 

cally arranged G 
—just turn to the 
letter. This is done 
daily in the United 
States Supreme Court, 
which regards the Cen- 








Xl 
Gi 


i > 





TuRY Dictionary, Cycto- 
PEDIA, AND ATLAs as the 
most authoritative of 
works of reference. On 

the opposite page 
™. will be found 


a much con- 







etc., also full 
information re- 

garding your oppor- 
tunity. You will see that 
the Century is a Lbrary 
in itself, not one book. 
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Cyclopedia and Atlas 


Newly Revised and Enlarged 





A Great Reference Library —33 Works in One 





1. Complete dictionary 
—600,000 definitions. 

2. Greatest thesaurus 
of English words. 

3. Standard of spelling 
and punctuation. 

4. Dictionary of syno 
nyms. 

5. Cyclopedia of his- 
tory (illustrated). 

6. Cyclopedia of all 
technical and mechani- 
cal terms (illustrated). 

7. Cyclopedia of me- 
chanical arts and trades 
(illustrated). 

8. Law dictionary. 

g. Scientific dictionary. 





A Digest of Hu- 
man Knowledge 


on a 27-in. shelf. 


The new Century stand makes 
frequent consultation of the 
volumes a pleasure. 





10, Cyclopedic 
neering dictionary. 


engi- 


11. Pronouncing 


dia of biography. 


cyclope- 


12. Cyclopedia of medicine 
and surgery. 

13. Glossary of electrical 
terms. 


14. Glossary of military and 
nautical terms. 


strates the practical va 


See in 





Send loritteda, LHE CENTURY CO. ” 


15. Cyclopedia of commerce, 


finance, banking, insurance. 


16. Cyclopedia of miscella- 


neous information. 


17. An illustrated nature li- 


brary. 


18. Cyclopedia of theology. 


19. Cyclopedia of music. 
20. Thesaurus of literature. 


Send for the handsome sixty-four-page prospectus, illustrated with 
full-page plates of tapestries, game-birds, porcelains, furniture, aero- 
planes, etc. (many in color)—a superb map of the North Polar 
regions, a chart covering wages, the cost of living, and the tariff 
from 1840 to date. It gives a complete description of the Century the 
and answers clearly all ro questions about that work; it demon: he 

ue of the Century to men and women of / 
every calling ; it shows the citizen how the mes 
him just the proper understanding of the questions o 
Every page of it is interesting. 


will give 
the day. 


nion Square 


New York 


21. Dictionary of ab- 
breviations. 

22. Pronouncing cy- 
clopedia of geography. 
23. Cyclopedia of as- 
tronomy (illustrated). 
24. Cyclopedia of 
names, 


25. Cyclopedia of 
architecture (illus- 
trated). 


26. Treasury of quo- 
tations. 


27. Universal atlas. 
28. Bible dictionary. 


29. Cyclopedia of all 
the fine arts. 





30. Dictionary of dates in 
history. 
31. Cyclopedia of political 
science, 


32. Acyclopedia for chil- / 
dren (illustrated). / 


33. Geographical in- | 
dex, ancient and i Bee 
modern. 

The 


Co, 


taining 
Century, 
map, 


/ and 
from the new edition. 
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Century 


New York 


Please send, 
without cost or 
obligation to me, 
klet con- 
the story of 
with 
color - plates 
specimen pages 














The Century Co.’s New Books 





Personal Traits of Abraham Lincoln 
By Helen Nicolay 

A new Lincoln volume, dealing intimately and sympathetically with 

Lincoln’s attitude toward money, his moral fiber, his relations to his 

wife and children, based on material collected by John G. Nicolay, 

one of Lincoln’s private secretaries. 


Illustrations from handbills, invitations, letters, and documents in Lin <in’s own 
writing. Tall 12mo, 387 pages. Price $1.50 net; postage 14 cents. 


5 . 
Everybody s St. Francis 
y Maurice Francis Egan, 
United States Minister to Denmark 
A notable biography, the story of the life and work of perhaps the 
most widely known and loved saint of all history. 
Eight exquisite full-page illustrations in the colors of the original paintings, and 


twelve in black and white, by M. Boutet de Monvel. Royal 8vo, 195 pages. 
Price $2.50 net ; postage 12 cents. 


Why Go to College 


By Clayton Sedgwick Cooper 
A convincing and suggestive discussion of the American college and the American college man, and 
of the problem of preparing the young men of our nation for efficient leadership and citizenship. 


Attractively illustrated from etchings and drawings by Thomas Wood Stevens, Helen B. Stevens, Henry Raleigh, and 
Katherine Merrill. 8vo, 212 pages. Price $1.50 net; postage 13 cents. 


The New Industrial Day 


By the Hon. William C. Redfield 
A book for every man who employs or directs other men. There have been many discussions of 
labor and its problems, but here is a book which strikes a new and vital note, by an authority who is 
himself a manufacturer and a widely known expert on the scientific development of our industries. 
12mo, 275 pages. Price $1.25 net; postage 12 cents. 


By-Paths in Collecting 
By Virginia Robie 
There is a wealth of reliable information on the age, decoration, value, etc., of old china, furniture, 


pewter, copper, brass, samplers, sun-dials, etc., in this book, making it a reliable working handbook 
for both the amateur and the experienced collector. 


Charming head-bands and tail-pieces by Alfred Brennan. Eighty insets from photographs. 8vo, 600 pages. Price $2.40 


net; postage 10 cents, 
Prints and Their Makers 


Edited by FitzRoy Carrington ya & 
Essays on engravers and etchers, old and modern, by notable authorities, discussing with authority 


various phases of etching and engraving from the time of Diirer. Indispensable to every one at all 
interested in prints. 

















197 illustrations from original engravings and etchings of special interest and value. Royal 8vo, 275 pages of text. 


Price $3.50 net; postage 21 cents. 
Russian Wonder Tales 


With a foreword by Post Wheeler, formerly Secretary of the American 
Embassy at St. Petersburg 
A charming book for readers of all ages, the folk-tales of all the Russias handed down through many 
generations. Romance and adventure go hand in hand, all set forth with that touch of magic which 
makes such old tales as these ever young. 


There are twelve quaint and beautiful full-page pictures in the colors of the originals by the famous Russian artist Bilibin. 
Small quarto, 323 pages. Price $2.50 net; postage 19 cents. 








THE CENTURY CO. Union Square NEW YORK 
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The Century Co.’s New Books 
A Romance of Billy-Goat Hill 


By Alice Hegan Rice, 
author of ‘‘Mrs. Wiggs of the Cabbage Patch ”’ 

quaint types and genuine humor of Mrs, Rice’s earlier successes 
in this new book, a love-story of the most captivating kind. The 
ination of Cabbage Patch comedy and high romance is irre- 
ble 
ght delightful full-page illustrations by Wright. - 12mo, 404 pages. Price 
net ; postage 12 cents. 


Mrs. Lancelot . , 
By Maurice Hewlett, author of ‘‘ The Forest Lovers ’’ eer OS TE ene cif 
rank and passionate story of the love of three men for a fascinat- 
y woman. With all the exquisite quality which makes Hewlett so 
pular a writer. 


istrations of unusual quality by Schabelitz. 12mo, 398 pages. Price $7.35 


postage 17 cents 


The Lady and Sada San 


sequel to ‘‘ The Lady of the Decoration,” by Frances Little 
at happened to ‘‘the Lady ’”’ and Jack and to a most winsome 
unese-American girl. It has all the fresh humor and charm of 
phenomenal success, ‘‘The Lady of the Decoration.” 


ely frontispiece in color by Berger. 16mo, 224 pages. rice $1.00 net; 


Daddy-Long-Legs 
By Jean Webster, who writes with a rare humor 


rybody will want this out-of-the-ordinary and altogether delicious 
It is a book overflowing with spicy originality and the joy of 





Sada San—** One hk 


ly pictures by the author. 16mo, 3 4 pages Price $1.00 net ; postage 8 cents das and the other 


“CQ,” a Romance of the 


woman,”* 
. 
Wireless House 
By Arthur Train 
up-to-the-minute novel, full of fun, full of thrills, with a touch 
tragedy and a highly dramatic ending. 
Clever pictures by Crosby. 12mo, 301 pages. Price $17.20 net ; postage 12 cents. 


A Prelude to Adventure 
By Hugh Walpole, author of ‘*The Gods and Mr. Perrin’’ 
rhescene is an English college town; the chief character, an English 
llege student who puts himself out of touch with normal social re- 
tions. It is an original and powerful tale. 
12mo, 308 pages. Price $1.20 net ; postage 9 cents. 


Smoke Bellew 
By Jack London, author of ‘‘ The Call of the Wild’’ 
\ big, splendid story, with the love of woman, the comradeship of 
men, the suffering and the lure of the Klondike, painted as only 
Jack London at his best can paint them. Fay) pe 4 is no one else ? No 
Eight full-page illustrations by Monahan. 12mo, 385 pages. Price $1.30 net ; other Iseult out there beyond the 


mountains?" From ‘Smoke 
lage 13 cents. Bellew.” 


THE CENTURY CO. Union Square NEW YORK 
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The New Spirit of the Modern World 








HE xewness of the new Encyclopaedia Britannica, 11th Edition, jt 


tS 


exhaustive treatment of the revolutionary progress in many lines of 
effort since the last edition, is suggested, very roughly, by a few of the 


directions in which the advance of knowledge has proceeded at a rate whic 
has made the last twenty-five years the most productive period in the w 


history in the way of material and scientific development. 


New discoveries in the sciences 

New light on ancient peoples 

New inventions, processes and devices in 
industry 

New wonders of medicine and surgery 

New social and political relations of man 

New movements in the older countries 


New geographical knowledge—the recent 
work of explorers 

New schools of thought 

New ideas in the arts 

New principles in the organization of busi. 
ness 

New status of women 


Of the marvelous progress of recent years the new (11th) edition of the Encyclopaedia 
Britannica is not only a complete record, but és itself an instrument of this advancem: 
civilization, inasmuch as its contributors are men and women who are themselves re-making 
knowledge of the past, adding to present knowledge, shaping the knowledge of the future, a: 
leading the way to a new period of welfare and enlightenment. 


xzw ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA 2uoicc: 
N BW 28,150 PAGES 
Whose contents embrace the whole field of thought, ahi ; 

action and achievement to 1910-11, displacing and A Utility Appliance : p 
superseding all’ previous ~ editions, is “more “than a~~ Which will insure its possessor against ignorance, set 
book—more than a mere compilation of all human him right when in doubt, reveal to him wonderf 


knowledge. The aim of the editors was to make it 





A volume bound in Full Flexible Suede, prayer book style, with 


rounded corners. A delightful book to hold and to read. 


new fields of interest, and keep him abreast of the 
multifarious activities of this remarkable age in w 
ever direction he may wish to pursue his investiga 
tions. As an adjunct to the home, the study, the 
business office, the factory, the workshop, the labon- 
tory, the editorial desk, its usefulness is practically 
without limit, while for a library, a school or a colleg: 
the history of previous editions has proved it to be 
the work of reference which is always the first to be 
consulted because its articles carry the signatures of 
authorities. 


No One Can Know Everything 


The most learned man must rely upon original sources 
of knowledge, upon creative intellects and discoverers 
in lines which lie outside his own field. The unleamed 
man cannot keep himself afloat in the vast ocean of 
accumulated knowledge unless he places himself 
under the guidance of authorities. 


Knowledge Tells 

It pays dividends in the mastery it gives over those 
less fortunately equipped; it is often of immediate 
profit, of practical value in the course of one’s | 
ness, and in the competition and stress of every-da 
life it is the greatest asset. The new Encyclo; 
Britannica is 


A Big Book of 44,000,000 Words 


Of text, with an Index (Vol. 29) of 500,000 ent: 
each a clue to a separate fact or group of facts, 11's 
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est of all encyclopaedias, as well as the newest, 

st, the most successful. No mere dictionary 
eviated information can possibly suffice for a 
10 wishes +o be really well informed. The new 
jition is unlike any other work, and none there- 
xists with which it can be compared. It is the 
irch of encyclopaedias,” a “monument to the 
¢ of the Anglo-Saxon race, such as no other 
has rear unto itself.” This enormous body 
.entic knv sledge is 


The Work of 1500 Authorities 


en of learning—the original scholars who formulate great 
x develop important discoveries or master some ‘one 
whic h they have devoted special and long-continued in- 
In this class are university professors, scientists, 
ers, divines, historians, economists—independent thinkers 
themselves the source from which all that is known of a 
ws aS a stream from its fountain-head; (2) of men o 
ldiers, sailors, men of affairs, jurists, administrators, 
surgeons, artists, inventors, explorers, engineers, sports- 
nufacturers, financiers—the men who apply 
wledge to constructive results in the every- 
t of their profession or vocation ; and (3) of 
experts who are engaged in the advancement 
al enterprise. 
mbodies a fresh and exhaustive inventory of 
g that is known—a cross-section, as it were, 
of knowledge in 1910-11. Not only does it 
twice as much matter as any other work, but it 


Cost $1,500,000 to Produce It 


gle copy was sold. The contributors were 

n 21 countries, 214 of whom were from 

the work is both universal in scope and cos- 

1 sympathy. As a faithful mirror of the 

y world, it is the most consciertious as weil 

t comprehensive attempt to reflect and ex- 

versified interests, achievements and ideals 

e human race that has ever been made. The 

f the manuscript—the entire 40,000 articles— 

inder editorial control in London and New 

e any of it was printed, so that all of the 

s of text are of uniform date. When the 

completed, representatives of the University 

ige (England) made a thorough examination 

tents, and having decided that the new llth 

f the Encyclopaedia Britannica was a com- 

w survey of universal knowledge and that its 

p was worthy of the University of Cam- 

ind of the high tradition of previous editions, 

ersity took over the copyright, and published 

k through the Cambridge University Press, 
the hing department of the university. 


“" Continued Success 


} 


yusand sets having already been sold—testifies to the un- 
iemand for this work upon the part of bookbuyers, and to 
c recognition that it is the one work of reference which 
es every feature that can possibly recommend it: (1) it is 
) up to date; (3) trustworthy; (4) comprehensive; (5) easy to 
easy to use; (7) a good investment for small sums. 
for the new Encyclopaedia Britannica should be filed as 
possible, as the sets now printed and ready for delivery will 
exhausted and a new printing, recuiring six to eight months, 
arranged for. The work may be purchased for cash in full, 
1 cash (4, 8 or 12 months) or by monthly installments; the 
set (of 29 volumes) being dispatched in one shipment, with 
it bookcase (in 7 styles, mahogany or oak). 





mplete sets im seven styles of binding may be seen at the 
following branch offices 


ple’s Gas Building... . . - +++ + « « CHICAGO 
rexel Building PHILADELPHIA 
BOSTON 
SAN FRANCISCO 
KANSAS CITY 
ATLANTA 
Also at the leading booksellers in the chief cities 


Tromelin. 0 0 «6 « © « a er 
nadnock Building — s * 
yant Building .. . . ° e 


ndler Ammex . . . . + « ~~ 


A Unique 
Christmas Gift 


The Ex-President of Harvard,in congratulating the Cam- 
bridge University Press upon its enterprise, wrote: “My 
opinion is shared by my two grandchildren, who are now 
at the most inquisitive age.” This remark suggests a point 
of no inconsiderable importance in estimating the desira- 
bility of the new Encyclopaedia Britannica. It will make 
an admirable gift, especially for Christmas, and while it is a 
book for all classes, it is a book for young people no less 
than for their elders. To grow up with such a resource at 
hand is a liberal education; an education in which the pupil 
plays his part with no sense of reluctance, and from which 
he derives profit from the first moment when he turns over 
the pages merely for the sake of the pictures. It makes a 
Christmas gift whose usefulness will endure and will con- 
stantly be an agreeable reminder of the donor. 


THE NEW SECTIONAL BOOK- 
CASE, WITH GLASS DOOR 


The new Encyclopaedia Britannica printed on thin, 
but strong and opaque India paper, occupies 30 
inches of shelf room, each of the 29 volumes being 
about Linch in thickness. Also Seaea on ordi- 
nary paper, each volume 2% inches thick. 


A 160-Page Prospectus 


Containing many specimen pages printed on thin India paper, 
as well as many full page plates, maps, text illustrations, 
lists of contributors, etc., will-be seni free upon application. 
Some of the main divisions of this prospectus are suggested 
by the following: New Discoveries in all Sciences; The Uni- 
versity of Cambridge and the Encyclopaedia: Britannica; 
Classified List of Articles; The Most Successful Book of our 
Time; The Work of Original Thinkers and Discoverers, in- 

cluding 8 Winners of the Nobel Prize; India’ Paper “an 
inspiration of Genius”; Courses of Reading; The Alphabetical 
Index—A oo Answerer: The Subject Indéx—A Guide 
to ys ag actical Usefulness of the Work; The Story of 
the Ship; The War against Disease; raphy a new 
Science; 113,000 Words on China; Schedule * K"; The Initi- 
ative, Referendum ‘and Recall; Law and Legislation; The 
Article on New York State, etc. 

Manager, The Encyclopaedia Britannica ©"? 
35 West 32d Street, New York City 


cc cchiiniitectpresteiestilinbilcaien 





Address 
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Fiction and Non-Fiction Leaders—1912 





THE 1912 TRAVEL BOOK OF ADVENTURE 


The Flowing Road 


ADVENTURING on the GREAT RIVERS of SOUTH AMERICA 
By CASPAR WHITNEY 


Mr. Whitney’s expedition to reach the unknown land 
at the head of the Orinoco River, through the unfriendly 
Indians and almost impassable natura! barriers, when 
all save one treacherous native companion had fled, is 
a chapter in travel adventure which has rarely been 
equalled. He tells of his five separate overland and 
river expeditions into the wonderful heart of South 
America. These were largely by canoe, and on streams 
more or ‘ess connected ; hence, the significance of the 
title, ‘‘ The Flowing Road.” 


24 inserts and Maps. 8vo. Cloth, $3.00 net. Postpaid, $3.25. 





A GREAT ART WORK 


Joseph Pennell’s 
Pictures of the 
Panama Canal 


A set of the original 
lithographs costs about 
$400. All are given here 
in reproduction, pre- 
serving all the detail of 
the original. 

Twenty-eight illustra- 
tions, with Mr. Pennell’s 
introduction, giving his 
experiences and impres- 
sions and full description 
of each picture. Volume 
7% in. x10 in. Beautifully 
printed on dull-finished 
paper. Lithograph by 
Mr. Pennell on cover. 

$1.25 net. Postpaid, $1.40. 








THE BOOK OF THE WOMAN QUESTION 


The Advance of Woman 
By MRS. JANE JOHNSTONE CHRISTIE 


This remarkable volume treats of the rise of the 
feminine from the earliest times down to the present. 
It is not an argument for woman’s rights, but it is a 
most convincing picture of ker proper place in the 
whoie scheme of things. No man or woman who 
favorably or unfavorably regards the present agitation 
seriously can afford to ignore this volume. 


12mo. Cloth, $1.50 net. Postpaid, $1.65. 





A WHIRLWIND SUCCESS 


A Breath of 
Vigorous Life 
from the 

New West 





_ “*Me—Smith,”* the big Western novel of 1911, ran 
into seven large editions. “‘ The Lady Doc’”’ will 
be even more popular. There is the humor and ex- 
citement of my yd life; and the strong 
personality of the Lady Doc dominates every scene 
until the big climax. 


Illustrated. Cloth, $1.25 met. Postpaid, $1.37. 


THE FIRST HURDLE 
AND OTHERS 


By Joun wr pari S Ley “The mans 
tontispiece in co’ ames Montgom Z. 
Cloth, $1.25 net. P mld fea ad “ 
These stories are full of and go, witty dia- 
logue, ang clever character drawing. 


A JEWEL OF THE SEAS 


By Jessig KAUFMAN. Illustrated in color by Gayle 
oskins. Cloth, $1.25 net. Postpaid, $1.37. 
An enchanting novel of Hawaiian social life. 


THE ORDEAL 


By Cuarves Ecseat Crappock. Author of ‘‘ The 
Raid of the Guerilla." Frontispiece in color by 
Douglas Duer. Cloth, $1.20 net. Postpaid, $1.32. 
An impassioned romance ef a strong man’s re- 
awakened love for the woman who jilted him, now 
the widow of another man. 
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[wo Big Books By Biggest Author Of our: Age 


“@38 This picture reproduced here in miniature from “Their 
Yesterdays” illustrates the turning point in the man's temptation. 


This picture | 


reproduced here in miniature from “The Winning of Barbara 
Worth” illustrates one place in the story that has choked with 
emotion the throats of more than three million readers, 


First Printing One-Half Million Copies 


‘Their Yesterdays’’— The best work, by far, yet 
done by the author of That Printer of Udell’s, The 
Shepherd of the Hills, The Calling of Dan Matthews, 

! The Winning of Barbara Worth, etc. 


Harold Bell Wright’s ® i 


Loyal to serve 
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Led by a little child 


New Story of the Love of a Man and a Woman 


THEIR YESTERDAYS 


@ Tender with sentiment, pathos, realism. Honors the home, 
supremely glorifies the wife and mother—delightfully wholesome. 


Illustrations in Colors by F. Graham Cootes. Cloth, 12mo. $1.30 Net 


Bound uniform with ‘‘Barbara Worth’”’ 


Harold Bell Wright’s Latest and Biggest Novel 


Second Printing 750th Thousand 
The Most Popular Book in the World 


THE WINNING [hxc 
OF BARBARA WORTH 


A Present-Day Story of Reclamation and Love 
Illustrations made on the scenes of the story by F. Graham Cootes 


Cloth, 12mo. $1.30 Net 


q Boston Globe—To the reader the characters will appear as realas § (Cleveland Plain Dealer--"*Dan Matthews” was a fine tale. ‘The 
friends they know—all of their aims, and likes and hatreds being por- Shepherd of the Hills’? was an inspiration. And now he sends us 
trayed as true to life as snapshots caught by moving-picture cameras. “The Winning of Barbara Worth” * * a twentieth century epic. 


Other Novels by Mr. Wright Uniform With Above 
That Printer of Udell’s, The Shepherd of the Hills, The Calling of Dan Matthews 


Harold Bell Wright's 2 
Famous Allegory of ite LMe Uncrowned King 
q The message Harold Bell Wright gave to the world in Moved form in ‘‘The Calling of Dan 
Matthews’’ and then again in Afegory in this story of ‘“The Uncrowned King”’’ is so vital to 
the race that it will have its influence on generations even beyond our own. 


Illustrations by John Rea Neill. 16mo. Cloth 50 Cents Net, Full Leather $1.00 Net 
BOOK CATALOG FREE Our mammoth catalog. size 8x54 inches, advertises books of all the publishers 

at big savings. | ap re sriodicals, ‘ Write us for it today. Bargains on every 
page. Books on all subjects. Hundreds of Fine Sets and Fine Bindings for your library. Every book carried in stock. 
Catalog sent postage prepaid, free on request. 


The Book Supply Company 231-235 WestMonree Street CHICAGO 


ed 1895 E. W. REYNOLDS, President 


Over Three Million Ha Harold Bell Wright Books Have Been Sold 
For Sale at All Bookstores Or by the Publishers—The Book Supply Company 
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An unusually attractive and varied number of new books are pub- 
lished by us this Fall, a few of which are given below. An illustrated 
booklet giving full information will be mailed free upon application. 


NOVELS 








CEASE .FIRING By Mary Jounston 


In imaginative power, vividness, and impressiveness even greater than “The Long Roll.” Illustrated by N. C. Wyeth. $1.40 net 








PRUDENT PRISCILLA By Mary C. E. Wemyss 
The adventures of a charming young woman as a result of her too ready sympathy with the troubles of others. $1.25 net. 
LICKY AND HIS GANG By Grace Sartwett Mason 
Since Aldrich's “Bad Boy," there have been few stories of the happy adventures of boyhood so likely to appeal to young and 
old as this. Illustrated in tint. $1.00 met. 
CAVIARE By Grant Ricuarps 
A good substitute for a visit to Paris or Monte Carlo. Illustrated. $1.30 net. 
LINDA By Marcarer Prescott Montacue 
An appealing story of a West Virginia mountain girl. With frontispiece. $1.20 net. 
ESSAYS 
THE AMERICAN MIND By Buiss Perry 


Studies of American traits as expressed in the books and the men, the ideas and the impulses, which are most genuinely char- 
acteristic of our people. $1.25 net. 


HUMANLY SPEAKING By Samuet M. Crotuers 


In addition to the characteristic essay that gives a title to this collection, the volume contains a number of charming sketches 
travel. $1.25 net 


THE PROVINCIAL AMERICAN By Merepity NicHotson 
Essay: of strong appeal by one of the most charming of contemporary American writers. $1.25 net. 
AMERICANS AND OTHERS By Acnes Repptier 


These papers deal with American traits rather than Americaa life. $1.10 nt. 
TRAVEL AND DESCRIPTION 
AROUND THE CLOCK IN EUROPE By Cuartes F. Hower 


An original and cleverly planned volume, made up of a series of impressionistic sketches of European capitals at the most 
characteristic times of day. Fully illustrated. $3.00 net. 


EGYPTIAN DAYS By Puitie S. Marven 


This timely successor to Mr. Marden's previous travel books is like them in being an indispensable eames for the intending 
traveler and is even richer in entertainment and humor. Profusely illustrated. $3.00 net 





GALLANT LITTLE WALES By Suremevre Marxs 
Deals with the most interesting aspects of present-day Welsh life. Charmingly illustrated. $1.25 met. 
THE GATEWAY OF SCOTLAND By A. G. Braotey 


A picturesque and informing account of those charming poms of Beaient wtih constitute the gateway of Scotland. Lavishly 
illustra $4.60 


POETRY AND CRITICISM 
A DOME OF MANY COLOURED GLASS By Amy Lowett 


This collection of poems combines marked technical 7“ ryt a rare and individual poetic feeling. Lavishly illustrated. 


THE POEMS AND PLAYS OF WILLIAM VAUGHN MOODY 


Mr. Moody’s complete works are now for the first time issued in two volumes. With frontispiece portraits and a biographical 
introduction by John M,. Manly. Each vol. $1.50 met. 


aaa BIOGRAPH Y AND AUTOBIOGRAPHY 
THE THREE BRONTES - By May Sinciair 


“A conspicuous success. Her criticism of the Charlotte Bronté novels, from beginning to end, is masterly." Boston Transcript. 
Illustrated. .00 net. 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF AN INDIVIDUALIST By J. O. Facan 


One of the most significant publications of the year, by the author of “The Confessions of a Railroad Signalman.” $1.25 met. 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 
The postage on each és extra. 4 PARK STREET, BOSTON 
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= Special Price 


Only a short time now remains 
during which subscribers may obtain 
the beautiful, new, thin-paper edition 
of the New International Encyclo- 
pedia af the Special Price. “The suc- 
cess of our special-price sale has been 
far beyond our expectations, thus 
proving the popularity and worth of 
the thin-paper volumes. The improve- 
ment in the bindings makes the new, 
thin-paper edition still more desirable. 

The reinforced cloth hinges. make 
the volumes more durable. The gold 


22 edges, marbleized paper lining, etc., 


22 of these splendid thin-paper volumes in the set. ong tlh gp cae tae tao 
~ . - e ° ° r > y es oTe le Uso 
Cloth hinges; gilt edges; 20,000 illustrations. make the volu 

in appearance. 


Prices on the new Thin-Paper Edition of The New International 
Encyclopaedia about to be Advanced 


The New International Encyclopedia is known to be the encyclopedia 4 
most called for and used in the public libraries. It is known to be the ency- P 164 H 
clopedia which is most thorough and complete, yet the most concise, Pa 

at.. ; . DODD, 
the most usable, and the encyclopedia most easily read and understood. oY D 


} MEAD & 

COMPANY 
. : , . : , 449 Fourth Ave. 

increase its usability and popularity. The Special Price is a real of New York City 


bargain offer. ¥ Please send full de 


Oo scription of improve- 
7 ments, together with 


Send the Cou n Toda + samples of Thin-Paper Edi- 

~* tion, Prospectus and details 

These improved bindings are calling forth greater pressure for the y’ regarding the Special Price. 

hew sets, so get your inquiry coupon in early in order to be sure or 

that you will secure the unusual value offered at the present time. ye” Name. 
Ne 


<3 


- 


It has always been popular; and the new thin-paper volumes greatly Y 
i <2 


oe ee ceeeeeeeceerseccesesceseecesocessoorcee — 


We Guarantee Satisfaction to Every Purchaser ae 


Dodd, Mead & Company PO boner ktvceensdntibtienpbvienicegieticnnaamabai = 
449 Fourth Ave., New York City Na Te a 5 a = . 
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THE JOYOUS ADVENTURES OF ARISTIDE PUJOL. By 


WILLIAM J. LOCKE, author of “ The Glory of Clementina,” “ The Beloved Vagabond,” 

“The Morals of Marcus Ordeyne,” etc. With 24 illustrations by Alec Ball. 12mo. Cloth 
$1.30 net. Postage, 12 cents. These joyous adventures form a climax to Mr. Locke’s novel: 
of diverting Gallic experiences, with their unalloyed : -happiness and their rich-brown de 
spairs. Aristide Pujol, that Protean son of Provence, is a most attractive personality. With 
breathless interest we follow him through a series of engrossing adventures. He is a lovable, 
tender-hearted, gasconading gamin of a creature, full of aplomb in the most embarrassing 
situations, and honorable according to his lights. With a chuckle and a — of regret we 
close the book on Aristide’s last and most successful adventure—that of matrimony. 


SUNSHINE SKETCHES. By STEPHEN LEACOCK, author of “Literary 


Lapses,” “Nonsense Novels,” etc. Colored Frontispiece. 12mo. Cloth, $1.25 net. 
Postage, 12 cents. The setting of these stories is a small Canadian town. The scenes vary 
in the different tales, but the same. characters re-appear throughout, all of them invested 
with the originality aed genuine humor characteristic of Mr. Leacock’s very best writings. 


THE GOLDFISH. By. JULIAN. .STREET.. author_of “The Need of Change,” 


“ Paris a la Carte,’ “ Ship Bored,’”’ etc. With colored illustrations, and page decorations. 
12mo. Cloth,70 cents net. Postage, 6 cents. A Christmas story for children between the 
ages of six and sixty. It shows how a gold-fish was able to preach and inculcate the great 
lesson that ‘‘ cleanliness is next to godliness,’”” and how by the aid of this strange moralizer 
a small boy was able to obtain the desire of his heart—a youthful companion and playmate. 


PANSY MEARES. By HORACE W. C. NEWTE, author of “The Socialist 


Countess,” “‘ The Ealing Miracle,” etc. 12mo. Cloth, $1.30 net. Postage, 12 cents. The 
author takes as the heroine of this realistic novel a simple country girl of great beauty, who, 
to escape from an undesirable stepfather and the boredom of country life, makes her way 
to London and passes through all the phases of hardship that await the penniless and un- 
sophisticated young woman in a great city. The story is imteresting and readable. 


JAMES FENIMORE COOPER. By MARY E. PHILLIPS. Illustrated. 


Cloth. $2.50 net. Postage, 20 cents. On his death-bed, James Fenimore Cooper exacted 
from his family a promise that no personal material for the writing of his life should be given 
to anyone. But Miss Mary E. Phillips, realizing the great loss to the world which the keep- 
ing of this promise entailed, has persuaded Mr. Cooper’s grandson and grand-nephew to grant 
her permission to use excerpts from family letters, portraits, and pictures which have never 
before left their hands. As monumental records of the man, Fenimore Cooper, this book can 
hardly fail to find a place among one’s treasured biographies. Ready October 25th. 


TAPESTRIES: THEIR ORIGIN, HISTORY, AND RENAIS- 


SANCE. By GEORGE LELAND HUNTER. With four full-page plates in color, 
and 150 im black and white. Cloth, $3.50 met. Im a box. Postage, 25c. This is 
a fascinating book on a fascinating subject. It is written by a scholar whose passion for 
accuracy and original research did not prevent him from making a story easy to read. It 
answers the questions people are always asking as to how tapestries differ from paintings, and 
good tapestries from bad tapestries. In a word, the boox is indispensable to lovers of art and 
literature in general, as well as to tapestry amateurs, owners, and dealers. Ready November Ist. 


JOHN LANE CO.NEW YORK 
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A CONFEDERATE SPY 
OTOGRAPH 


Copyright 
1912 
Review of 


TARTLING reminder of the adventure—the daring, the reckless courage of those hot 
days fifty years ago is this photograph taken by Lytle of the Confederate Secret Ser- 
vice along the Mississippi. He slipped through the Union lines and photographed 

the cavalry in formation, the men in camp, regiments ready for battle—all as information 

















for the Confederate Generals. And now you can own these strange photographs, telling 
the very secret heart of history—in your set of the 


Photographic History of the Civil War 


3800 Photographs 


Like the American public, the Review of Reviews was 
delighted and amazed by the discovery of the famous 
Brady lost Civil War photographs after their 50 years’ 
burial. But they felt sure that there must have been 
other camera men as daring—who followed Brady into 
the field of battle. So searchers were sent to all parts 
of the country. The result was startling. 

‘ Some photographs found were taken by Gardner, 
Brady’s Scotch assistant; some by photographers offi- 
cially attached to one section or the other of the Union 


Send for _. Knowing that —owing to the beginning of royalty payments on thousands of 
the rare photographs — the Review of Reviews had to advance the price of the /% 
Book of Photographic History $15, John Wanamaker arranged quickly for one 


SA MPLE special edition at the present price. 


A number of the famous photographs in sample pages of this monumental 
PAGES work, will come to any adult FREE on receipt of the coupon. kK 
FREE same time you will learn how you can save money on your set and pay “© ‘ esueatying the photographs absolutely 
for it in little monthly payments. Be prompt and save $15. © oa ee 


John Wanamaker, New York 


Ten Magnificent Volumes, Beautifully Bound 


A Million Words 


Army. Some were taken by Confederates—Cook who had 
his headquarters in Charleston, by Edwards of New Or- 
leans, by Davies of Richmond. Their work had gone to 
precious private collections, to old people who treas- 
ured a single photograph—to forgotten albums. All 
these — by an enterprise as romantic as the pic- 
tures themselves — have been recovered — and 

now you can own them, together with the 4 
million word history written by 50 famous Har. 
men of the North and South. — 


and interesting war- 

time photographs 

shown in 16 sample 

pages of the Phetegraphie 
History of the Civil War. 

Tam interested in your offer to 

save me $15.00, but am to be 

under no obligation. 
You are to send the sample pages 
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This is Shakespeare’s 


pas thousands of pages of 
manuscript written in this hand- 
writing. 

To decipher it would be a for- 
midable task, indeed,- but when we 
add to this difficulty the numberless 
errors of early printers and tran- 
scribers, we can understand why it 
has taken centuries to reconstruct 
slowly and surely a clear and ac- 
curate text of Shakespeare. 

Many editions of Shakespeare still 
in common use contain inexplicable 
phrases and meaningless words. They 
are simply reprints of old eighteenth 
century editions abounding in errors. 

The new Henley Shakespeare 
contains the most scholarly, accu- 
rate and lucid text of Shakespeare’s 
plays that has ever been printed— 
the Cambridge text. 

With its copious notes, glossaries, 
critical comments and synopses— 
the work of more than two hundred 
of the world’s greatest authorities 
on Shakespeare—it is as easy to 
read as a daily newspaper. 


The Set Is In Ten Dignified Volumes 





Henley | 
Shakespeare || 


The set is in ten dignified, crown a 

; oo 

pages. It is printed from new type ae 

on fine, thin paper. There are many ri 

illustrations. The binding is in dark 

red, three-quarter leather with gold 
back tooling and gold tops. 

The first printing will be distri- 
buted on the easy payment plan, and 1 
at a price which figures out less than ee 
$2.00 a volume. At the price, this hy 
set is an exceptional book value. et 
Send for Descriptive Book — | 

Our descriptive book, “How to 
Read Shakespeare with Pleasure ! 
and Understanding,”’ tells all about 
the Henley edition, and gives i 
valuable suggestions about reading ‘ 
Shakespeare and forming Shake- 1 
speare Study Clubs. The coupon 
will bring it free. 


P. F. Collier & Son, Inc. | | 


a9 

Publishers of Good Books New York ¥ 
~~ 

° 


Signature 


HE Henley edition con- 
tains everything that 
Shakespear: wrote — plays, 
poems and connets—as well as 
an interesting Life cf Shake- 
speare by Halliwell-Phillips. 


The 


Har. Mag. 11-12 1 
P. F. Collier & Son, Inc., 
416 West 13th Street, 
New York. 


‘ Iam interested in Shakespear: 

Please send me your book, “How t: 
Read Shakespeare with Pleasure and 
Understanding,” free of charge. 
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“Here is Your Answer;’ in 


WEBSTERS NEW INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY ~ THEMERRIAN WEBSTER 


Even as you read this magazine you likely ques- 
tion the meaning of some new word. A friend 
asks: **‘What makes mortar harden?” You 
seek the location of Lock Katrine or the 
pronunciation of jujutsu. What is the 
Monroe Doctrine? What is white coal? 
etc.,etc. YOU often longfor aquick, 
accurate,encyclopedic answer. This 
NEW CREATION is an encyclo- 
pedia—equivalent in type matter 

= toal65 volume set. It answers all 
= kinds of questions in Lang age, 
= History, Biography, Fiction, 
- Foreign Words, Trades, Arts and 
Sciences, with final authority. It is 
used as the standard of the State 
- Supreme Courts which can 
be said of no other diction- 
ary. 
400,000 W ords Defined. 
2700 Pages. 
6000 Illustrations. 
Cost $400,000, 
The only dictionary with 
the new divided page,—cliar- 
acterized as “A Stroke of 
Genius.” Be <= WRITE for 
G. & C. MERRIAM CO., .” ea ; ae 


Soctnafield, Mace. , . Illustrations, Etc. 


For Nearly 70 ¥: Pub- Mention Harpers 
ar ears Fru 4 2 
lishers of the oo and receive FREE a set 


GENUINE WEBSTER ; of Pocket Maps. 
DICTIONARIES. : 


Bd : SSE 
WiiAdd@ress 


ASTRONOMY SHE an =@iie—> FRENCH ART 


250 subjects just issued 
NAKED EYE By OOS e Also 2,000 illustrations of GREEK SCULPTURE (edited by 


E. von Mach) and the art of 
At last here is a little book on astronomy for us whe P 
want to know just the plain things about the stars. No | ITALY, THE NETHERLANDS, AND GERMANY 
telescope, no special knowledge required—and it reads like One cent each or 125 for $1.00 


a novel—only better. Send a dollar for a special list hag 150 of the Masterpieces of the collection 


With Many Cherts and Illustrations. Net, $1.40 Send 2c stamp for, catalogue 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New oe THE UNIVERSITY PRINTS, 81 Trinity Place. Boston, Maas. 


and would you like us. to send a 

Would you like to ‘Faliday Catalogue copy to some of your book-loving 
receive a copy friends? If so send. your name 

, and the names of your friends to 

of our of Bonks Harper & Brothers; Franklin Sq.,N.Y. 
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his Great Reference Book 


Given away with each new sub- 
scription to the Scientific American. 


Scientific American 
Reference Book 


For 1913—Just Published 
A Really Important Work 


It answers just the questions which are constantly arising in 
connection with the everyday happenings of this wonderful 
twentieth century that even now it seems commonplace to call 
the Scientific Age. No pretense is made that it is a substitute 
for an encyclopedia but it is a practical condensation, suitable 
for the busy man, of information along scientific and commer- 
cial lines, and contains a great deal of accurate data that can- 
not be found in many of the high-priced encyclopedias. 


In this work are gathered statistics and information concerning the inventions and 
processes which are the vital factors in the world’s material and ecientific develop- 




























It contains 608 pages and 1000 illustrations, 
ment. Facts and figures about the progress of discovery, shipping, acronautics, is substantially bound in cloth and the cover carries 
wireless telegraphy, armies and navies of the world, statistics, population, railways, a special design in three colors. Price, $1.50. 


patents, manufactures, chemistry, geometric constructions and formulas, machine 
elements, mechanical movements, astronomy and countless other things the practical 
man wants to know. The articles in the book are not ‘‘essays’’ but are informa- 
tive, accurate statements giving the reader the most complete, reliable and up-to-date 
information on the subjects treated. The illustrations are not mere pictures but are 


Partial list of subjects covered: 
Population Farms 
Chemistry Mines 


Mechanical Movements 
Weights and Measures 


: - Weather Patents Telegraph and Cables 
designed to fasten certain facts and svents upon the memory by means of instructive Wireless Armies Astronomy and Time 
object lessons, . Telephones Navies Meréantile Marine 

In preparing the material for this work the Editor has had the assistance of the Railroads Aviation Post Office 
most eminent authorities and no expense has been spared to make the book interest- Automobiles Manufacturing Geometrical 
ing as well as authoritative. Commerce Panama Canal Constructions 


= | 








This Valuable Reference Work FREE. 


We have reserved a very limited number of copies of the new 1913 edition for circulation purposes. Tear off the attached coupon 
and send it to us with $3.00 (the regular price) in payment for a bona fide new subscription for Scientific American and we will 
send you a copy of the book express charges prepaid and absolutely free. 


SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN, 52 numbers) $3.00 
SCHNTIIC AMERICAN TEPEREICR EDGK ine( YOU REMIT $3.00 
$4.50 ONLY FOR BOTH 
























Today the Scientific American is bigger, broader and more 
MUNN 4 COMPANY, Inc. es than ever. It isthe one necessary magazine 
361 Broadway, New York City for the man whose business success depends upon the great 


Enclosed find $3.00 for which send me a copy of the 
“Scientific American Reference Book’? and also enter 
my subscription for ‘‘Scientific American” for one year 
in accordance with the terms of your special offer, 










Name 


P. O. Box or Street 











HARPER’S 


mechanical, industrial, electrical and scientific achievements 
that are rapidly developing the resources of this country. 


Remember there is only a limited number of copies of the new 1913 edition 
of the Reference Book and we cannot guaranice to send the book after this 
supply is exhausted, hence YOU MUST ACT PROMPTLY. 


Don’ t delay—don’ t miss this chance, 
fill in and return the coupon today. 


MUNN & COMPANY, Inc. New York City 
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For Fine Correspondence or General Business Uses 


Whiting Papers are Standard 


Why do you take chances in buying your 
writing paper when by getting the Whiting 
Papers you are sure to have the finest made? 
They are manufactured in great variety to meet 
all the requirements of individual taste in tint 
and texture. All first-class stationers sell them. 


When you think of Writing think of Whiting 
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WHITING PAPER COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 
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Bound Sets Enemen, stevenson, 


Beceem | | Me omeuernts 


Open Free to everyone; illustrated circular on request. 
“T cannot tell. you how delighted I am_ with 
the quality of your celebrated pictures,—so beau- 
y, science, an. oe. Ce + A ts and at wen tiful for gifts." This frora one of our thousands 
of patrons. At art stores or sent on approval. 
aa sea Prices Sco. Picture Catalogue sent for 25 cents (stamps 
Boe Winning ot | accepted). Contains 400 illustrations,—prac- 
of Dan Matthews B80, and oe | tically a Handbook of American Art. This 
cost deducted from subsequent purchase of 
the prints themselves. 
Mxbibitions for schools, clubs, churches, etc. 
Family Pertraite done on priva te order from 


satisf for my a ia Ea at daguerreotypes, tintypes, o se i photographs, etc. 
request will brine te bring it. Copyright hy 
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This 
Month 


comes the first of the big fall 
numbers of Harper’s Bazar. 


The Revolt of the 
Farmer’s Wife 


Martha Bensley Bruere and Robert 
Bruere have speut months investigating, 
and they tell you what this big revolt 
means to every city household. It is a 
stirring account of big things—a great 
human story. 


The Cospel 

of the New 
Housekeeping 

Helen Louise Johnson—who is the Su- 
reme Court in domestic science, as you 


now—shows what actually has been 
done to save overworked wives and per- 


ER'’S BAZAR | 


lexed husbands in their fight to make 
both ends meet. The Bazar and Miss 
Johnson will gladly give you this help. 


Certrude Atherton 


holds the astounding belief that what 
we call Love will cease to exist. You 
may not agree with her, but every word 
of hers will hold you. 


Frederick 
Townsend Martin 


from the Fifth Avenue point of view 
writes some observations on “Have We 
Americans Any Manners?” 


Three Short Stories 


“The Home Coming,” with its message 
of sentiment, another full of funny com- 
plications, called “A First Night,” and 
one to bring a lump to the throat, “The 
Welding Power.” Also the big serial 
“As Caesar’s Wife.” 

@ Every department is aglow with life. 
The Bazar believes that it has ready for 
you the best special advice and trained ex- 
perts—and this service is yours for the 
asking. 


Get the November Bazar-Today 
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Don’t Subscribe 


For less than one year if you 

can help it. Yearly sub- 
scription includes 
Christmasand Easter 


handsome special 


Copr. Life Pub. Co. 
" w 











Thanksgiving e R 
Number of Vy) "A | é gy Spectal 
o /. watdinee 


Why Not Be Sad? Coming Numbers 
Doctor’s 
Debutante’s 
Widow’s 
Christmas 
Awful! 


find One Dollar 


& (Canadian $1.13, 
Everywhere—November 5, Ten Cents < y § Foreign $1.26). 
oe Send Lire for three 


sy / months to 
wey 

w/ 

Pocket Edition of Life Ry Sig 


Free 


Also 


pic- 


y 
This is a Miniature Num- ah / 
ber,fullofthebestthings  “°/ 


ever published in 3 renewed at this rate. This order must come 
LIFE. Sent toany 











/ Open only to new subscribers; no subscription 


to us direct; not through an agent or dealer. 


es * LIFE, 20 West 31, New York 


stamp. ONE YEAR $5.00. (CANADIAN $5.52, FOREIGN $6.04.) 
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STATEMENT MADE UNDER NEW POSTAL LAW IN COMPLIAN« 2 | 
WITH THE ACT OF CONGRESS OF AUGUST 24, 1912. 


STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGEMENT, CIRCULATION, ETC., 


Of nea HARE RDS MAGAZINE af wevseceseeeseeee PUblished Monthly 





(losert Ute of publication. ) (State frequency of iasue.) 
at _..... Franklin Square, New York City , required by the Act of August 24, 1912. 


(Name of post office.) ; . 
Note.—This statement is to be made in duplicate, both copies to be delivered by the publisher to the postmaster, who 
send one copy to the Third Assistant Postmaster General (Division of Classification), Washington; D. C., and retain the o: 
in the files of the post office. 





NAME OF— POST-OFFICE ADDRESS. 
Editor, ..Hemry Mills Alden ul = Frank}in Square, New York 
Managing Tditor, —.....-.-snnt<isnpepeinis-condtnessowenasctnesiogntech nega tiie on === -n2n-s 
a Frac v . 
Business Managers, ee Rg 
3 . : “ « * 
ry <q 
Foltuhes, 0 2s. }. George. Rerray...resident:.F.. A. Duneka, Secretary; 
, ; ’ , ¥ ; 


aie ee ).F..7. Leigh, Treseurer. eta 


Owners: (Ifa corporation, give names and addresses of stockholders holding 1 per cent or more of total amount of stock 





ADDRESSES: Wew York City x 
Known bondholders, mortgagees, and other security holders, holding 1 per cent or more of totai 


amount of bonds, mortgages, or other securities: 
Morton Trust Company, trustee of mortgage securing $2,000,000 of bonds; less _ 
than 1f of which has been sold. Second National Bank of Bangor, Maine, 


(if additional space is needed, a sheet of paper may be attached te thie form.) ao 


Average number of copies of each issue of this publication sold or distributed, through 


the mails or otherwise, to paid subscribers during the six months preceding the date 
of this statement. (This information is required fom oe ae STD sida tntngic tp- 
7A, Arnry 


" een 


President . 
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Who is the Progressive Candidate? 


Jane Addams says it’s Roosevelt 
Senator Townsend says it’s Taft 
Herbert Quick says it’s Wilson 
Victor Berger says it’s Debs 


And A 
each of them proves it in ‘ff Mo 


f I-52 


/ The 


© NOVEMBER ff Magazine 


/ 381 Fourth 


~ Avenue 
ys New York City 
To get acquainted 
#¢ with The American 


y Magazine I accept 
P your 25c Offer. For the 
M A G A Z I N E i enclosed 25c send me 
? he American Magazine 
# for Nov., Dec. and Jan. 
15 cents a copy. $1.50 a year y 


Pid 


* 
f Name 
3 


Address. 
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Your 


United 
States 


ARNOLD "BENNETT 


Author of “ Old Wives’ Tales,” etc. 


E of the most successful 

novelists of our times here 
turns his powers of observation 
on America. Mr. Bennett has 
lived in almost every Continaen- 
tal country, but he finds‘ the’ 
United States the most wouder- 
ful of all. 

Gifted with unique powers of 
observation ‘and endowed with 
the most delightful sense of hu-. 
movr,-~he has written ‘a. book of 
impressions which reads like™a 
novel. Our architecture, -our 
sports, our theaters, railroads, 
hotels, and restaurants, our 
society, and the marvels of our 
greet business organizations, all 
come in for their share of Mr. 
Bennett’s sane and graceful ap- 
preciation. Many Illustrations 

by Frank Craig. Crown 

Octavo, Cloth, $2.00 net. 





Copyright, 1912, by Harper & Brothers. 


In the Courts of Memory 
By Madame L. de HEGERMANN-LINDENCRONE 


H ERE are some intensely fascinating reminiscences of an American woman 
who was an appreciated guest at the Court of Napoleon III., and a resident 
of Paris for nine of the gay, brilliant years preceding the Commune. 

Few persons of her day have known so many of those whom the world has 
counted great. Among her friends have beep not only the ruling monarchs of 
several countries, and the most distinguished men and women of their courts, but 
almost all the really important figures in the world of music of the past half-century 
—among them Liszt, Wagner, Rossini, Gounod, Auber, Massenet, and great 
singers such as Jenny Lind and Patti. These, as well as an endless procession 
of titled and impressively splendid personages, ure pictured with lively vividness, 
for the most part in their moments of relaxation. 

In fact, the reader meets a crowd of celebrities of all ranks and of every degree of 
eccentricity. Violent and picturesque scenes of the Commune are graphically 
reproduced, and the subsequent part of the narrative, dealing with experiences 
in London, in Cuba, and once more in Europe, overflows with interesting and 
novel observations. Illustrated. 8vo, Cloth, $2.00 net 
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MARK TWAIN-A Biography | 
The Personal and Literary Life of 
Samuel Langhorne Clemens 


By ALBERT 
BIGELOW PAINE 


ORE fascinating than fiction, this 

true story of a strange and un- 
fixed: life is like.no other biography 
the world has known. It is as full of 
fun and. humor and rollicking anecdote 
as the writings of Mark Twain him- 
self, and as diversified—for this Great 
Author and Philosopher was ever the 
plaything .of~a whimsical Fate that 
mingled tragedy and adventure and 
laughter,-and failure and success in 
swift-following sequence. 


The very preparation for the writing 
of the work was’ a fromance. Six 
yeats the author gave to the work, 
traveling half-way round the world to follow in the footsteps of his subject, 
to visit every haunt in Europe or America; and four years of the time the 
two—he whose biography was to be written, and he who was to write it— 
lived in close daily. association. 


What intimate suggestion, what wise and frivolous comment, what charm 
of living quality this has given to the work, only he who reads may say. A 
few chapters published in Harper’s Magazine gave some hint of this de- 
lightful quality. 

And above all—this picture of a life is no eulogy; there is no false hero 


worship. In his dedication Mr. Paine makes clear his fixed purpose “‘to 
write history rather than eulogy.” 


The result is one of the great biographies of all time. 


Octavo, Uniform Red Cloth, Trade Edition, 3 Vols. (in a box), $6 net. 

Octavo, Cloth, Full Gilt Backs, Gilt Tops, Library Edition, 3 Vols. (in a box), $7 net. 
Octavo, Three-quarter Cali, Gilt Tops, 3 Vols. (in a box), $14.50 net. 

Octavo, Three-quarter Levant, Gilt Tops, 3 Vols. (in a box), $15.50 net. 
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As Caesar’s Wife 


. bY 
MARGARITA SPALDING GERRY 


Author of “The Toy-Shop,” etc. 


A. pure woman comes home at four 
o’clock in the morning in an automobile 
with her former lover, and explains her 
all-night abecace by saying the car broke 
down. , 

The Welting husband does not believe 
her, but, because of his passion for posses- 
sion, shuts his eyes to what he believes to 
be her unfaithfulness. What effect would 
this have upon a man, upon his every-day 
life, upon his character? 

That’s the story—and a more brilliantly 
forceful one of its kind does not exist. 


Illustrations by -‘ames Montgomery Flagg. 
Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.30 net. 











By the Author of “THE INNER SHRINE” 


In every way worthy of the clever author who 
lately won fame in the new novel, “The Inner 
Shrine.’ "—The Oregonian (Portland, Ore). 

“The novelist is prolific in devising interesting 
situations and skillful in depicting contrasts of 
character that lend vitality to the successive scenes.’ 

—North American (Philadelphia). 
Eight Illustrations by Orson Lowell. Post 8vo, 
Cloth, $1.35 net. 


The Red Lane 


By HOLMAN DAY 
Author of “King Spruce,” “The Ramrodders,” etc. 

Vibrant with human passions, Mr. Day’s new 
story pictures with vivid realism the life of the 
| settlers along the Maine-Canadian border. Neither 
| Stevenson nor Crockett has written anything finer 
| insimilar vein. "It is like a page from the best of Sir 
| Gilbert Parker’s romances of the French half-breed. 
None other than a writer who has sojourned 
among these simple-hearted and clean-faithed folks, 
| who has learned their ways, their nobleness, and their 
frailties, their reverence for authority, their loves, 
hates, and passions, could have so adequately painted 
the remarkable human characters that unite in mak- 
ing a volume which the reader is loath to lay aside. 


Illustrated. Cloth, $1.35 net 
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ty Rex Beach 


Big, buoyant, bracing, this new story surges along 
through stormy seas of excitement to its final anchorage 
in the placid depths of love. Yes, love is here—the 
strong, passionate love of a man for his heart’s desire. 
Revenge is here—the hot, reeking revenge of the Sicilian 
Mafia. Corruption is here—political corruption which 
leads to riot. And through all these scenes of violence 
and bloodshed there flows a steady stream of the genuine 
Rex Beach humor—the humor of brilliant phrase and 
ludicrous situation. 

Like his books of the lawless North, this new novel 
will quicken every heart that pumps red blood, and while 
in real life one does not care for overmuch slaughter, yet 
in fiction the guns-bodm-softly, and we rememberonly 
the tenderness of, the meétings of lovers as we close the 


book. 





Illustrated. Post 8vo, $1.30 net. 
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‘Tangles 7 eer 
CAMERON 
Author of 
“The Pretender ~ Person,” 
“The Involuntary Chaperon,” 
etc. 

There is a wealth of 
humor in this new col- 
lection of stories—the 
kind of humor - that 
starts a chuckle at the 
beginning and leaves 
you breathless at the 
end. Margaret Cameron 
has never written a dry 
line. Her books all teem 
with life and motion. 

In this new one she has conceived a series 
of humorous situations so complicated that 
there seems no possible way out. Audacity, 
however, is the sword that cuts the Gordian 
knot in ail of them. 

It is impossible to leave any one of ‘these 
tales unfinished, for the author is a natural- 
born story-teller, with a unique talent for 
inventing the most laughable of plots. A 
corking book for curing the bhies. 

Illustrated. Post 8v0, Cloth, $1. 30 net 


Home Place 


By G. W. OGDEN 


Unique in plot, fas- 
cinating in humor, dra- 
matic in denouement, 
this new novel is de- 
lightfully refreshing in 
its departure from the 
ordinary type of cur- 
rent fiction. 

Mr. Ogden shows the 
inter- relations of rich 
and poor. His graphic 
story pictures a cross- 
section of life—the 
working-man, the _ fin- 
ancier, the politician, the artist, content- 
ment and intrigue, humor and tragedy, de- 
veloping an outcome uncertain until the last. 

It is a broad, rich, thoroughly American 
novel, revealing a sense of fun, a realization 
of character, an appreciation of the dramatic 
that will inevitably place it in the ranks of 
worth-while fiction. If it contained no 
other characters than the joyous, irrepres- 
sible, effervescent twins, Bolena and Bolona, 
the book would still be well worth reading. 

Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.30 net 
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A New Book of Humor 


‘May Iverson 


‘aTackles 
Life 


By ELIZABETH 
JORDAN 


Author of “May Iverson 
Her Book,” “Tales of the 
Cloister,” etc. 

“Nothing less than 
real genius could en- 
able the author to con- 
vey so delicately and subtly the psycholog- 
ical quality of a young girl’s nature. Each 
phase of life gives Miss Jordan subject for a 
story more entertaining and exquisite than 
thé last.”—Louisville Courier Journal. 

“Wholly delightful. Here is a collection 
of stories which are full of the humor and 
delicious self-consciousness of girlhood. Be- 
neath the fidelity to a specific type is a real 
interpretation of uriversal adolescence.’’— 
New York Times. 

Illustrated. Post 80, Cloth, $1. 26 net 








By ZANE GREY 


the Desert,” etc. 


The wind of the great 
Western plains sweeps 
across the pages of this 
novel, bearing the tang 
of purple sage and the 
faint fragrance of flow- 
ers that are born to blush unseen. 

The scenes are laid in Utah, where Mormon 
intrigues and barbarities of a half-century ago 
figure _prominently with thrilling adventures 
and charming romance in the plot’s unfolding. 

Says the NV. Y. World: “We defy any per- 
son to read this book without experiencing 
every known variety of thrill.” 

Illustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.30 net 
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The Voice 


By MARGARET DELAND 


Author of 
“The lron Woman,” “The Awakening of Helena Richie,” etc 


NEW Dr. Lavendar story and a new 

4 heroine—two Margaret Deland treats 
which make the perfect holiday book for 
reading or giving. By way of good measure, 
this story is located in old Chester. 

Philippa is the girl—an old-fashioned 
little thing, full of pleasant silences and soft 
cayety and simple, startling truth-telling. 
Her father is a religious fanatic, who has 
experienced a deep and mystic religious 
revelation, and her lover is the orthodox 
village parson whose unconscious affection 
for Phillippa is most skillfully portrayed. 

The parson’s wooing of Philippa, the girl’s . 
affection for her eccentric father, and the final triumph of the little blind god, 
make quite the quaintest ard most charming story that Mrs. Deland has yet told. 


Illustrated. Crown 8vo. Cover in Colors. $1.00 net. 


The Iron Woman By MARGARET DELAND 


THES story, which has been so extravagantly praised by the critics, pictures 
youth in all its tenderness and passion, its foolish obstinacy, and generous im- 

pulsiveness, with truthful idealism. It is a tense yet soft-toned study of spiritual 

struggle that grips like a cordial hand-clasp and clings like a tender memory. 


Illustrated by F. Walter Taylor. Post 8vo0. Cloth. $1.35 net. 


The Honorable 
Miss Moonlight 


By ONOTO WATANNA 


Author of “A japanese Nightingale,” “Tama,” etc. 


ON LY Japan could be the scene of this daintily pict- 

uresque yet vitally human story, with its charm- 
ing quaintness of costume and manners, its note of 
high heroism, and its curious, thrilling drama of birth 
and death, of life and love. 

Framed in colorful atmosphere that is genuinely 
Japanese, the appealing figure of the fragile Geisha 
girl whom the gods at last blessed with a son forms a 
picture of blended pathos and idyllic love that clings 
long in the reader’s memory. Frontispiece in Color. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.00 net. 
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the world happier and wiser. 
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“Charge It” 


By IRVING BACHELLER 





Author of 
“Eben Holden,” “Keeping Up With 
Lizzie,” etc. 
* (XHARGE IT” will figure as 
one of the largest items of 
credit in the ledger of Mr. 
Bacheller’s reputation. It is a 
genial, merry satire full of the 
keen wit of the Honorable 
Socrates Potter. 
Like “Keeping Up With 
Lizzie,” it is a much-needed and 


inspiring book. It will make 


Its seventeen chapters are so many waves ol 


merriment and every wave breaks into laughter—wholesome, hearty Jaughter. It 
is the laughter of conviction and that is the best kind. 
“Charge It” hits most of the glaring follies of to-day and hits them hard, but 


in a kindly spirit. 


Pointview. 


New thought, swamp fiction, battle-axe aristocracy, idleness, 
and the love of display receive the attention of Mr. Potter 


the genial lawyer of 


Like Lizzie, it will have an effect on the life of the time and there is no better 


word that can be said of any book. 
Illustrated. 


Greyfriars 
Bobby 


By ELEANOR ATKINSON 


§ “A bonny, sperity bit dog is Bobby 
of Greyfriars kirkyard, as lovable, 
loyal a little animal as ever graced the 
pages of fiction.’””—Denver Times. 
{ “The book is, indeed, not unworthy 
of a place beside ‘Black Beauty.’” 
—N. Y. Tribune. 
{ “The pathetic little story of ‘Grey- 
friars Bobby’ is a very touching one 
and Eleanor Atkinson has told it in 
wonderfully delightful and sympathetic 
fashion.’’—Baltimore Sun. 


With Frontispiece. Post 8vo, 
$1.20 net. 


Cloth, 
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12mo, Cloth, $1.00 net. 


The Man in 
Lonely Land 


By KATE LANGLEY BOSHER 
Author of 
“Mary Cary,” “Miss Gibbie Gault,” etc. 

{ “A dainty romance daintily un- 
folded.”—New York World. 
* “A quaint and winsome tale cf modern 
society, redolent of humor, engaging in 
fancy.” —Philadelphia North American. 
{ “A pretty, lovable story . . . lingers 
long in the mind.”—Chicago Record- 
Herald. 
{ “Marked by the same sweet simplicity 
and naturalness that characterize ‘Mary 
Cary.’”—San Francisco Bulletin. 


With Frontispiece. Post 8vo, Cloth, 
$1.00 net. 
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The Pictures of Polly “2 x 


V IRGINAL and dewy-fresh, a!l rosy with the soft radiance of delectable youth, 

this story comes tripping with laughter—a new kind, a new name. It is the fun 
of love, of iridescent love; the delicate tracery of coquetry, its text to-lean-upon- 
love-and-keep-your-humor-dry—a story that sings itself into one’s heart. 

It ought to have been written in viole. ink—and yet beyond its laughter and its 
fun, beyond the moonlight of its tender witchery, there glows the passionate feeling, 
the ardent wooing, the daring—naked and unashamed—which marks the dawn of pal- 
pitant first love. : 

In spite of its sentiment it is a story first of all for men—women know so little 
how men are wooed, it seems unfair to even hint at this book’s secret. 

Illustrated by Will Foster. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.00 net 
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For Love ot| The Yates Pride 


By MARY E. WILKINS FREEMAN 
Mary Ellen Author of “The Shoulders of Atlas,” “Pembroke,” “jerome: A Poor Man,” etc. 


BY ELEANOR Bp ay story has all the apres and <1 gone 
HOYT BRAINERD | re of a long-ago romance. In a quiet old town 
ived Miss Eudora Yates, a calm, sweet, kindly soul, 
THE heart of the grown- | neither old nor young. ‘Twice a week, to the astonish- 
up—forwhom this book ment of all her neighbors, she emerged from her old 
is intended—will respond eagerly to the story of Susan | Colonial mansion, pushing a baby-carriage. 
Randolph Peyton Carter’s loyalty and devotion to her What the carriage contained is the secret of the story, 
friend. To be sure, Susan is scarcely six, but there is the | and in its denouement the reader finds unusval pleasure. 
beauty of the ages in her matter-of-fact idea of service,land It is a beautiful little tale of love and separation, 
reading these pages will bring happy moisture to the eye. passing years, and happy, romantic reconciliation. 
Illustrated by Rose Cecil O’Neill. Post 8vo, Cloth, 50 Cents net Mlustrated. 16mo, Cloth, 50 Cents net 
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Paul Rundel Per bes 


HIS new story of Southern life stirs all the 
deepest emotions of the human heart. Its 
scene is in one of those Georgia villages that Mr. 
Harben depicts with so much charm of homely 
realism. In connection with a thrilling plot, in- 
volving the clash of violently oppusing natures, 
he develops a sympathetic drama of the soul. 
The story portrays people of rough, strong 
passions whose characters grip by their reality, 
while Paul Rundel’s struggle upward toward high- 
er ideals, his unflinching courage in the face of peril, 
and the awakening of his love for a pure-hearted 
young girl who teaches him the meaning of faith 
and loyalty, all combine to form a plot that sweeps 
the reader along in a whirling currert of conflicting 
Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.30 net. 


The Olympian: A Tale of the City 


By J 


PRIM ARILY the 

story of a great 
career, this new novel 
by Mr. Oppenheim 
sways nearly every hu- 
man emotion with its 
humor and pathos, its 
comedy and tragedy— 
all the swift succession 
of intimate scenes un- 
folded in a big city. It 
is what might be called 
the American fairy-tale: 
the young man going 
forth upon his lonely 


The 


f 






Woman 


AMES OPPENHEIM 


adventures; his years 
of obscurity; his strug- 
gle between his love for 
women and his thirst for 
power, and then the 
marvelous transforma- 
tions of American life, 
the skyrocket rise to 
success—the clerk be- 
comes the magnate, the 
drudge becomes an 
Olympian. A story that 
quickens the pulse. 
Illustrated. 
Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.35 net 


Of It 


By MARK LEE LUTHER 


JERE is a genuinely clever story which has for a 
background the social life of Washington — not 

the brilliant panorama of official functions, but the 
real every-day social life of the capital with its fussy 
formalities and glaring incongruities. The author has 
a most convincing way of depicting character, while 
the crisp readable dialogue helps to tell a story that 
takes strong hold on the sympathies and is really typical 
of American life. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.30 net 
HARPER & BROTHERS 
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Financier: 


By Theodore Dreiser 


AUTHOR OF 
JENNIE GERHARDT” AND “SISTER CARRIE” 


This new novel by Mr. Dreiser 
is a drama of the lust for wealth and 
almost, one might say—the lust for 


love. In the form of fiction the story 
shows a vivid penorama of American 
life in its more material aspects. 

It is a great book in its scope and 
power—broader and deeper than 
anything which Mr. Dreiser has done. 
It is more vital than “Sister Carrie” 
and more vigorous than “Jennie 
Gerhardt.” 

In its bigness, its insight into 
large phases of the evolution of 
American life, its portrayal of the 
fight for gold and power and the 
love of women, this novel is certain 
to be ranked as one of the great 
examples of modern fiction. 


Post 8v0, Cloth, $1.40 net 
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The Moth 


By William Dana Orcutt 


AUTHOR OF 
«“ » ”> « ” 
THE SPELL, THE LEVER, ETC. 


The fascinat- 
ing story of a 
flighty young 
fool of a woman 
who drags her 
two best friends 
down into the 
morass of a 
sordid- seeming 
scandal. Her 
conduct is apt 
to fill the aver- 
age reader with 
a strong desire 
to shake her, 
which is the‘ 
best proof of 
the reality of 
her personality 
as the author 
has placed it in 
his pages. 

The woman falls under the in- 
fluence of two male friends — one, 
Cunningham, an able lawyer and a 
married man who is attracted and 
amused by her high-spirited, un- 
conventional conduct; the other, 
Auchester, an Englishman, whose 
code of life is exceedingly unconven- 
tional and who wishes to take Lucy 
away from her uncongenial home. 

The influence of these two men 
upon her life, one trying to persuade 
her to shake the bonds of conven- 
tionality, the other protesting that 
such a course would only result 
in absolute ruin, forms a theme that 
grips the attention of the reader 
from start to finish. 


Cloth, $1.30 net 


Frontispiece. 
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Prayers For Litthe Men and Women 
By JOHN MARTIN 

Not since Robert Louis Stevenson lived and 
loved children has there been .a writer with 
such sympathetic eloquence as John Martin. 

In these prayers for little minds and hearts 
there is a gentle understanding which makes 
it possible to bridge the distance from 
the grown-up mind-—an understanding that 
teaches and spiritualizes in a direct personal 
way the little minds just unfolding to the 
things that make for character. 

The plan of the book is simple—on the left- 
hand page is a text, with an explanatory 
paraphrase underneath, while on the opposite 
page is a prayer with its appropriate title. 

Everything possible has been done to give 
an artistic setting to these little prayers, each 
page being richly illuminated with many 
original decorations. Six color illustrations 

4 give the final touch of beauty to the book. 
Six Illustratioi:s, Color Reproductions of Paintings by John Rae, together with Decora- 
tions in Black-and-White and Rubricated Initials for each Page of Text. Two 
Editions: (1) Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.25 net; (2) Full leather, $2.00 net. 


The Montessori System in Theory and Practice 
By Dr. THEODATE L. SMITH, of Clark University 


This book, written by an American educator, and including certain results of American experience, 
affords a simple and practical introduction to the system of elementary education which bears the 
name of Dr. Maria Montessori, of Rome. The methods of Dr. Montessori, which have been tested 
in various American schools, are here set forth fully for the first time, together with a complete account 
of the results obtained. The book will be found of great practical value to parents, teachers, and every 
one interested in the education of children. 

Illustrated with Photographs Taken Especially for this Book. Post 8vo, Cloth, 60 cents net. 


Helping School Children, E1sa penison 


“Helping School Children” is unique. It suggests numerous kinds of profitable activity for thousands 
of college graduates and other citizens who have a super-interest in public welfare; it illuminates from 
many angles the intimate connection of public schools with two other vast fields—a private giving for 
public purposes and general gevernment efficiency. Its message and its facts are needed wherever there 
is a public school or a civic organization. Illustrated. Crown 8v0, Cloth, $1.40 net 


Socialism and the Great State ®’ %.¢,”" 


In this new book H. G. Wells, the Countess of Warwick, and others of equal prominence direct the 
reader toward a broad and sensible survey of Socialism. Much interest was aroused when parts of it 
appeared in Harper's Magazine; but the entire work is so much broader in scope and abundant in ma- 
terial that Socialism is completely redefined. The book is quite remarkable for its originality and its 
| depth of thour"t on live issues. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $2.00 net 


Thoughts and Counsel on the Art of Public 
Eloquence: Speaking . . By GARRETT P. SERVISS 


Mr. Serviss’s success as a public speaker has made it possible for him to help others—the average man, 
who may be called on occasionally to make a speech or respond to a toast. The book is the result 
of Professor Serviss’s personal experience on the lecture platform, as well as of long study of the art of 


oratory. Frontispiece Portrait. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.25 net 
Nbramaati sccm ——HARPER & BROTHERS 
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Mark Twain 


HE AUTHOR’S NATIONAL EDITION 

has been issued to meet the urgent 

appeal for a moderate priced set of all 
his writings. 

Formerly the cheapest set cost twice as 
much as the new edition, yet the Author’s 
National Edition contains the same number 
of volumes and the same text, word for word, 
as the higher priced set. 

Its paper and binding are of good sub- 
stantial quality. The illustrations are by the 
same artists represented in expensive sets. 

We believe that never before in the history 
of publishing has so good a set of the copy- 
righted books of a great author been offered 
at so low a price. 

The price is possible because the popularity 
of Mark Twain assures a tremendous sale. 

















HARPER & BROTHERS 
Franklin Sq., New York City 


Please send me for exami- 
nation, carriage free, a set of 


MARK TWAIN’S WORKS, 

Author’s National Edition, 

twenty-five volumes, cloth binding. 

It is understood I may retain the 

set for five days, and at the expira- 

tion of that time, if I do not care for 

the books, I will return them at your 
expense If I keep the books, I will 
remit $2.00 a month until the full price, 
$25.00, has been paid, or, within thirty days, 





cplephed tabi: 


bs 
Tha Lad hd ad ape 


$23.75 as payment in full. 


Signature 





Send books to. . . 





Mark Twain's Boyhood Home, Hannibal, Missouri 











A Catalogue of Our Standard Sets of Books will be sent you upon request 
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CAREFULLY SELECTED BOOKS 
FOR YOUNGER READERS 





The 


Son of Columbus 
By MOLLY ELLIOT SEAWELL 


Through the boyish enthusiasm of two 
youths at the court of Queen Isabella, 
the author conveys a lively impression 
of the stir and bustle, the excitement and 
anxiety, that preceded the first voyage 
of Columbus. 

Four full-page illustrations by Victor 
Perard. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.25. 


Camping in the 
Winter Wocds 


By ELMER RUSSELL GREGOR 


The story of two boys who are granted 
the privilege of a winter of hunting and 
trapping in the Maine woods under the 
tuition of their father’s famous guide, 
Old Ben. The world which they enter 
and find so full of wonder and excitement 
equips them with a new education in 
woodcraft, nature knowledge, and self- 
reliance. 

Many illustrations. Post 8vo, Cloth, 
$1.50. 


Ken Ward in the 
Jungle 


By ZANE GREY 
How Ken Ward won an _ unprece- 
dented prize in the tropics is the theme 
of this story of the dangerous wilds of 
the jungle in tropical Mexico. 
Illustrated. Pst 8v0, Cloth, $1.25. 


IMPORTED 


Wanted 


By JAMES OTIS 


This book contains three stories, each 
in several chapters, of exciting experi- 
ences. The first deals with the strange 
adventures of some New York news- 
boys; the second is a most amusing 
story of a horse trade; and the last 
relates the unpleasant experience of some 
runaway boys on a fishing schooner. 
Harper's Young People Series. Illus- 

trated. 12mo, Cloth, 60 cents. 


Camping on the 


Great River 


By RAYMOND S. SPEARS 


In telling this story of a boy’s adven- 
turous trip down the Ohio and Mibssis- 
sippi rivers in a shanty-boat, Mr. 
Spears deals with scenes and characters 
with which he is perfectly familiar. 
His hero is a farmer’s boy who ven- 
tures out into the world to make a man 
of himself, and succeeds in a way that 
is both exciting and true to life. 

Illustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.50. 


The Green C 


By J. A. MEYER 

This is a story for the majority of 
American boys. It is x story of public- 
school life instead of a story of the 
minority who attend private schools. 
The author is a new writer equipped 
with a full knowledge of boy life and 
sport and a delightful sense of humor. 

Illustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.25. 


JUVENILES 


Old stories in new attire, suitable for readers over ten years old. All Crown Octavo, many orig- 


inal illustrations. $1.50 each. 


Aesop’s Fables 


The Pilgrim’s Progress 


Grimm’s Fairy Tales 
Gulliver’s Travels 


The Arabian Nights’ Entertainment 
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A History ot the g 
American 


In Five 
Volumes 


People 


WOODROW 
WILSON 


HE annals of historical literature record no more 
~ brilliant and masterful piece of writing than 
Woodrow Wilson’s epoch-making work. It is monu- 
mental in character and scope, and represents the 
of the of the 


time. q The most perfect series of maps 


genius greatest historical writer 





present 
in color ever published, showing the territorial growth, 
political changes, and general development of the 
United States. There is a full-page portrait of every 
President from Washington to Roosevelt, facsimile re- 





WE NOW OFFER 


We will send you the entire set 
of five volumes, all charges pre- 
paid, on receipt of $1.00, and 
enter your name as a subscriber 
for both HARPER'S MAGAZINE 
and Harper's Bazar for one 
year,at no additional cost to you, 
It you do not like the books 
when they reach you, send them 
back at our expense and we will 
return the $1.00. If you do like 
them, send us $1.00 every month 
for eleven months. 

P. S.—Harper’s WEEKLY 
may be substituted for Har- 
PER'’S MaGazINe, 


productions ot rare manu- 


HARPER @ 

BROTHERS 
Franklin Square 

New York 

Gentlemen: Please send me, 
all charyes prepaid, A HIS 
TORY OF THE AMERICAN 
PEOPLE, Five Volun 


scripts,state papers and gov- 


ernmental records, to- 


s, Cloth 
Binding subject to ten days appre ~al, 


gether with numerous 
illustrations by Pyle, 7 ery subpon tath 
¢ ¢ 1ARPER'S MAGAZINE and MARPER'S 
Remington, Fenn, / sims ieee wo sent you S00 » mont 
- ntil the total price, $12.00, is paid, if the 
Chapman,Christy 


books are accepted by me. 
and many others 
Harper & Brothers 


and also enter my su 


Address 


A Catalogue of Our Standard Sets of Books will be sent you upon request 
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Just Published 





THE NEW HARPER 


DICKENS 


{ In this new Dickens—just off the press—a preface has been provided 
for every novel—an essay that will not only tell us of Dickens’s life at 
the time of writing the particular book, but will tell who the men and 
women were that Dickens used in the building of his story and the circum- 


stances. 


* These introductions are based not alone on contemporary sources, but 
are amply supplemented by later data. 


“In addition to the invaluable introductions there are 240 full-page illus- 
trations by Dalziel, Cruikshank, Phiz, and other original illustrators. These 
have always been accepted as the best illustrations ever made for Dickens, 
and, perhaps, the best that ever will be made. 

* The text of every one of the novels has been handled with scrupulous care 
through the manufacturing process. 


€ We will send you, all charges prepaid, this set, in thirty volumes, and—at no 
additional cost—enter your name as a subscriber for one year for either Harrrr’s 
Maaazine, Harper’s WEEKLY, Harper’s Bazar, or Tue 








HARPER @ BROTHERS Nortu AMERICAN Review. If you like them send us 
Franklin Square, New York . 
= ; ys 3.00 every month if you have chosen the half- 
ease sen me, al charges pre- é o _ 
paid, the new Harper Dickens, in morocco binding, or $2.00 every month if you have 
thirty volumes, and enter my name as . . r . ° 
pays Benen ec ere: arenes} wang chosen the cloth binding. The periodical chosen 
for one year oi aie the (cloth $31) will be sent to you on receipt of your order, but 
(half-morocco § unding is under- nf “ 
stood that these books are to be sent to me 1e cancellation of your order, through your 
1 that these book , tl lati is ler, through } 
for examination, and if the books are unsatis- . . . 
factory they may be returned at your expense returning the books after examination, does 
wiki wn Guys tay eae by we. EF I not obligate you to pay for any periodi- 
decide to keep the half-morocco edition I will send . ° 
you $3.00 a month. IfI keep the cloth binding I ‘vals that may have been sent as a 
will send you $2.00 a month untii the price is paid in >sul f li . 
full. Mit result of your conditional order. 
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The Ways of the Planets 


By MARTHA EVANS MARTIN 
Author of “The Friendly Stars” 


An accurate but untechnical, interesting account of the planets and their movements, with 
easy and sure directions for finding them, identifying them, and following them in al! their 
omings and goings through the year. It is a thoroughly entertaining book as well as a 
thoroughly useful one. 

As its title implies, it seeks to point out the paths and wanderings of the planets with 
such clearness that any observer can identify and follow them in all their movements and 
ispects. But in addition to this, it aims to give in a simple way full information regarding 
their origin, their development, their present condition, and their prospects for the future 

It is, in fact, the same genial introduction to the planets as “The Friendly Stars’’ has 
proved to be to the stars. With Illustrations and Charts. Crown S8vo, $1.25 net. 


Armaments On Hazardous 


and Arbitration Service By WILLIAM GILMORE 


BEYMER 
By REAR-ADMIRAL A. T. MAHAN, ‘ 

} U. S. N., Retired Courage and reckless daring are here told 
in true tales of those men, now well-nigh for- 
gotten, who did their work alone and ob- 
securely, unhonored and unsung, in the face 
of ignominious death—the spies and scouts 
of the Secret Service. The true stories of 
their daring deeds have been gathered from 
original sources and form a fascinating and 
important addition to American history and 


As a recognized authority on naval sub- 
jects, Admiral Mahan stands among the few 
who are absolutely frank and outspoken in 
their opinions regarding the naval policy of 
the United States. In this book he dis- 
cusses exhaustively the several factors in- 
volved in the contrasted methods of Arma- 
ment and Arbitration, with all that the two | ; * .. 

; . heroism 
words imply—force on the one hand, law on ie : ‘ 
the other. His conclusions are sane, logical, With Twelve Illustrations, Four of 
and worthy of national attention. them in Color. 

Crown S8vo, Cloth, $1.40 net. Octavo, Cloth, $1.80 net. 





Artemus Ward’s Best Stories 
Introduction by W. D. HOWELLS. Edited By CLIFTON JOHNSON 


Artemus Ward comes like a new writer to the present generation of readers—and he comes 
with a message of good cheer. 

The editor, Mr. Johnson, has carefully selected from the mass of Artemus Ward’s writings 
the best stories and the most interesting to those who have grown up since they were pub- 
lished. Humor of a new kind it was in his own day, and of such a popular kind that he 
soon had scores of imitators. It can be said that Artemus Ward, for rich and genuinely 
American humor, stands in the front ranks. With Many Original Pen-and-Ink Illustrations 
by Prank A. Nankivell. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $1.40 net. 





Li ] ] O St ~ By ANTHONY 
IncoInNsS UWN ories GROSS 

For many years Mr. Gross, an enthusiastic student of Abraham Lincoln’s life, has been 
collecting and verifying the best of the stories told by Lincoln and about Lincoln. These 
stories have been carefully arranged, and the remarkable collection which is the result is 
presented in a book of engrossing interest in its humor 2nd pathos, and its illumination of 
historic characters and events. With Portrait. 12mo, Cloth, $1.00 net. 
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| You can get the inside facts about 
h P . . f 


the residential Campaign if you 


read HARPER’S WEEKLY. It knows. 





DO YOU WANT a complete record in type 
and pictures of the coming Presidential cam- 


q 


paign? 
DO YOU CARE for the facts in the 4 q bo YOU 
| campaign as it progresses—for a truth- WANT ac- 


ful, unbiased summing-up of the im- curate pictures of 
portant things, told by the best writers $ all the significant 
in America? events of the week, 





: and of the impor- 
q DO YOU CARE for a clear, & tant political happen- 
comprehensive view of the po- ings throughout the en- 


litical situation throughout the tire country from now till 
country a view in which the 4 Election Day? 

events of real interest stand 

out unobscured by the mass 2 q DO YOU WANT tthe 


of local detail which is strongest political cartoons 


) apt to fill the columns published? If you do care for these 
. of the daily press? QO things, HARPER’S WEEKLY will 
X 72 give them to you. 
‘“ 
manrcr & BROTHERS & @ HARPER'S WEEKLY for nearly 
po hy ie 60 years has maintained undisputed 
niditinatintt diate its position as the best illustrated record 
! see cH, <2 of all events, political and otherwise, that 


tire period ot ~ were worth recording. 


a! campaign 


¢ In order to bring these features of 
\E HARPER’S WEEKLY before as large 
~y a number of new readers as possible, 
a special offer is made at a big 

/ ygreduction from regular price. 
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Harper’s 
Young People’s Library 


Indoors and Out 





A practical drawing from the books. 


The books your boy should read is a problem which you must solve, NOT he. 
It is a problem which we wish to help you solve successfully. 

You wish your boy to spend his leisure time with pleasure and profit. You wish 
your boy to learn to be self-reliant, to act for himself. You wish your boy’s ingenuity 
and practical ability to do things developed along lines which will enable him to have 
fun in the doing. You wish his interest aroused in the wonders of the world arourd 
him, so that he will be equipped to deal efficiently with his own specific problems later «n. 

HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE’S LIBRARY INDOORS AND OUT will Go 
all this for your boy. 

The books interestingly give the wonders of Electricity and Machinery, the possi- 
bilities for brain-developing manual training, indoors and out, and the pleasure and 
health-giving secrets of camping and scouting. Everything in HARPER’S YOUNG 
PEOPLE’S LIBRARY—INDOORS AND OUT is of interest and of use to your boy. 
May we show you how we will aid you solve your problem and why HARPER'S 


YOUNG PEOPLE’S LIBRARY—INDOORS AND OUT should be your boy's? 


Harper & Brotrners, New Yor 





_— r FS Tell me “why” my boy should have 

Tuis COUPON, signed, brings you WEze4 HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE'S LIBRARY 
at once, at no expense, full particu- —INDOORS AND OUT. 

lars “how and why” and places you wader no 


obligation to buy. 


______  }fARPER & BROTHERS 
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“The most interesting Magazine in the World” 


HARPER’S 


MAGAZINE for 1913 


WHat is there about one magazine which puts it above any other? What 

quality makes one await its coming each month as one awaits the coming of 
a well-loved friend? It is dificult to define—this quality—just as it is difficult 
to say why one likes some one person better than all the rest. 

And yet it is simple enough. There are classes among magazines just as ther 
are in society. You like the magazine because it is of your sort, its manners 
are the manners to which you are accustomed, its standards are your standards, 
its ideals are your ideals. It stirs your imagination, stimulates your thought, and 
satishes your taste. In short, it always and invariably interests you. 

This vital quality of interestingness is the foundation on which the great 
structure of Harper’s Macazine has been builded. If Harper’s Macazin: 
has one supreme aspiration it is to be always interesting—and interesting to an 
audience of the most varied type. That this policy has been a wise and suc- 
cessful one is proved by the fact that the cash receipts from subscriptions last 
year (this year’s subscribers) were the largest in its history. 

To tell all of the things which will make Harper’s MaGazine interesting 
during the coming year would be to rob its readers of the pleasures which great 
surprises always bring, but a few of its plans may be given. 


Sir Gilbert Parker’s Novel 


Of Sir Gilbert Parker’s novel, “The Judgment House,” now appearing in 
Harper’s MAGAZINE, it is necessary to say only a word: it is the author's 
greatest book, and will be his most successful. Every 
one who has read the dramatic opening instalments 
knows that this is the novel of the moment — the 
serial which cannot be discontinued or forgotten. 

Following Sir Gilbert Parker’s serial will come 


A New Novel 














by Arnold Bennett 


This will be a story in his lighter mood, a tale in 
the vein of “Buried Alive” and “Denry.” The very 
theme of it—but that must be kept secret for the 
present—it is so unusual, so entirely néw. 
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Harper’s Magazine for 1913 


How I Found the Blond Eskimos 


Stefansson’s Own Narrative of 
His Four Years in the Arctic 





This is the narrative for which people in every 
part of the world are now waiting. After 
spending more than four years in the frozen 
North, and covering in his travels over ten thou- 
sand miles of territory, Mr. Stefansson has just 
returned. His announcement of the finding of 
the Blond Eskimos has been hailed by the press and 
the world of science as the most important ethnolog- 
ical discovery of many years. His first complete 
story of his expedition, illustrated with his own 
photographs, will appear by special arrangement 
exclusively in HARPeR’s MaGazine, beginning in 
the December number. 
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Hitherto Unpublished Writings of 
Mark Twain 


Mark Twain left in the hands of his literary executors a number of important 
unpublished writings which for one reason or another he had thought best not 
to give to the world during his lifetime. Among them are certain manuscripts ad- 
mirably representative of his genius. The most notable of these will appear in 
Harper’s MaGazine during the coming months. The first, a delicate and beautiful 
story of dream adventure, will be a notable feature of the Christmas number. 
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The Wonders of Science 


The scientific articles in HARPER’s MaGazine combine the essential qualities 
of highest authority and greatest interest. Among the important features will 
be some notable papers by Professor John B. Watson, of Johns Hopkins, on an- 
imal psychology; an important paper by Professor Robert Kennedy Duncan, 
in which he assembles the most recent views on the problem of the chemical cre- 
ation of life; articles by A. D. Hall, F.R.S., and Professor T. Russel Smith, of the 
University of Pennsylvania, on some new attitudes of science to agricultural prob- 
lems, and other striking papers by Henry Smith Williams, LL.D., and Carl Snyder. 
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Among the Strange Tribes of the Upper 
Amazon 


Algot Lange, the ethnoiogist, is heading an expedition sent out under the aus- 
pices of the University Museum of the University of Pennsylvania, with a view to 
exploration and ethnological study among the native tribes of the upper Amazon. 
Mr. Lange will explore many of the tributaries in turn, and will venture into 
territory hitherto never reached by white men, among the many savage peoples 
of whom next to nothing is known. It is his intention to live with the natives 
he encounters, making a close study of them, and in this connection he is preparing 
to make moving pictures and phonograph records of their speech and music. Mr. 
Lange’s articles, which will be sent out from the interior whenever opportunity 
offers, will appear exclusively in Harper’s MaGazine. 


Ambassador Bryce’s 


Australian Impressions 


The Rt. Honorable James Bryce, author of “The 
American Commonwealth” and now British Ambas- 
Sador to the United States, has just returned to Wash- 
ington after an extended visit to Australia and New 
Zealand. His impressions of certain interesting phases 
of Australian life, including economic and industrial 
conditions, will appear soon in Harper’s Macazine. 

Another distinguished diplomat who will be a 
contributor during the coming months is the Hon. 
David Jayne Hill, formerly Ambassador of the United 
States at the court of Berlin. 


Americanisms Real and Fancied 


Professor Thomas R. Lounsbury’s delightful and authoritative papezs on 
questions of usage of the English language have atiracted the widest attention. 
It is a pleasure to announce that Professor Lounsbury is now preparing a group of 
new articles dealing with a phase hitherto aimost untouched—Americanisms, 
which will afford an opportunity for discussion of many hitherto unsettled points. 


Something That Can't Be Revealed—Yet 


As to one feature of HARPER’s MaGazine, perhaps the most important, the pub- 
lishers feel that they must at present refrain from definite announcement—it 
involves certain matters of such importance and personages of such high position 
abroad, including a King and an Emperor. Later a full announcement will be 
made. 
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With the World’s Great Travelers 


To travel about the world through the pages 
of Harper’s MaGazine is to travel in distin- 
guished company, and to see through the eyes 
of those who know. Among the contributors 
of travel articles of greatest interest and im- 
portance during the coming months will be Pro- 
fessor Henry E. Crampton, of Columbia, who 
will tell of his recent expedition in.o British 
Guiana, Roy Andrews, of the American Museum 
of Natural History, who will write of his ex- 
plorations in little-known parts of Korea, and 
Professor Ellsworth Huntington, of Yale, who 
will give an interesting account of his recent 
work in Mexico and Yucatan. Professor Bing- 
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ham’s Peruvian articles will be continued, and there will be notable travel papers 
by such writers as Stewart Edward White, D.T. McDougal, of the Desert Laboratory, 
Louise Closser Hale (with illustrations by Walter Hale), Mrs. William C. Beebe, 
Mrs. Jasper Whiting, Henry C. Canby, Sidney Adamson, and many others. There 
will be more of the delightful articles by W. D. Howells, on his recent travels in Spain. 
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Some New Movements in American Life 

This is the day of progress. Never has so much thought been given in this 
country to the solving of its social, educational, and economic problems. In differ- 
ent States remarkable new experiments are being tried in these fields. Robert 
Bruére is in close touch with all these movements. He will write of some of those 
which have proved to be of real significance and importance. 


Short Stories 


A list of the short stories which have appeared in Harrer’s Macazine would 
be a list of the greatest short stories of the English language. —To Harper’s 
the great writers have always come with their best work, and in HarPer’s appear 
more short stories each month than in any other illustrated magazine. Notable 
among those whose stories will appear in 1913 are Mark Twain, Margaret Deland, 
W. D. Howells, Henry van Dyke, Booth Tarkington, Mary E. Wilkins, Perceval 
Gibbor, Joseph Conrad, Margaret Cameron, Thomas A. Janvier, Irving Bacheller, 
James Oppenheim, Richard Washburn Child, Arthur Sherburne Hardy, etc., etc. 
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Pictures 
Here as in other fields HarPer’s stands supreme. It is the most elaborately illus- 
trated magazine published—and its pictures in color and black and white repre- 
sent the best work of the most distinguished draughtsmen of America and England. 


35 cents a copy 
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$4.00 a year 
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“NOTHING but STOCKINGS” | 


PECK &* PECK 


STOCKINGS only, for the past 27 years 
STOCKINGS am the largest assortment in A merica 


STOCKINGS i& the finest qualities as well as low price 


STOCKINGS sent o approval at our expense 


230 4ea1 B83 mre 
Fifth Awenue 

Work 
at 27th St. at 41st St. at 48th St. 





E.M.GATTLE & Co. 


Piatinumsmiths and Jewelers 


420 FIFTH AVENUE - - NEW YORK 


Gems in original mountings and Gold 
Jewelry of exclusive designs made to 


order at the cost of “stock” goods, 


Designs and Estimates Furnished 
Comparison of Values Invited 








P. Centemeri & Co. 


Centemeri “Lock-Stitch” Cafe 
Our New Russian Leather Glove 
1912-13 Catalogue on request 


296 Fifth Avenue 














ENGRAVING 


ea! STATIONERY 
Toler es || The latest requirements 


in all that pertains to 
polite custom and usage. 

Samples of Engraving 
pit Paper sent on re senton request. 


BRENTANO’S Ss Sth Men Yor 27th St., 
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SCHOOLS 


AND 


COLLEGES 


NEW YORK CITY. 


THE VELTIN SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Preparation Number of pu pils limited to twelve 
Fireproof building, thoroughly equipped 

160-162 West 74th Street, 


In 


ege 


N. ¥ 


MISS SPENCE’S Boarding and Day School 
ris Number in each mit 
m 6 West 48th 


th Street 


Re- 
30 


ed to eight 
ireproof 


pupils 
building, 


clas 
otree 1e Ww 


Residen 6 West 55 N. ¥ 


th Street, 


HE MISSES RAYSON’S 
g and Day School for Girls 


164, 166, 168 West 75th Street, N. Y 


T Wright Oral School Sor the Deaf. 
ng ee Se School rgart 
i Lip-Re nl 
I Mt Mi 


ollege or Busi- 


N. ¥ 


en to ( 


ied 1808. is Park, West, City 


THE HAWTHORNE SCHOOL. 


arding and Day School for Girls 

rnoon Department for Day Pi 

1 Study 

MARGARET Sweet, A.B. (\ 

ul, Miss EvELYNE HILLIARD, 
250 and 254 West 72d St., 


ipils with Supervised Recrea- 


ssar), Ph.D. (Bryn Mawr), 
ociate Principal 
New York City. 


LINOR COMSTOCK MUSIC SCHOOL. 
resident and d Leschetizky Method. Piano 
rs all Be ee p s. Vocal, Harmony, Sight Read- 

Ensemble Playing. Lectures on current operas. Classes in 
h Classic Dancing. Literature and History of Art. 
ss ELINOR COMSTOCK 

Madison Ave 


MRS. HAZEN’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
New Y 


1000 _N. VY 


f-hour from Grand Central Station 


ork 


Mrs. JoHN CUNNINGHAM Hazen, Principal 


PELHAM Manor, New York. 


HEATHCOTE HALL. 

e Misses Lockwood's Collegiate School for Girls. A country 
with all the advantages of the metropolis. Faculty of 
instructors. Superior opportunities for Music. Health- 

tdoor life 

RSDALE, N. Y 


(40 minutes from Grand Central Station.) 


OAKSMERE, Mrs. Merrill’s 
Davenport Neck, New Rochelle, New Vork 

New York Fifth of a mile water front 

| Number of boarding pupils limited to 

ge preparatory courses. For Catalog 

Mrs. ME» ILL, >, NEw 


OLLEGIATE SCHOOL 


joys prepared for the ( 


School for Girls. 


37 minutes 
Long Island 
40 Special and 
address 

ROCHELLE, N. Y. 


on 


Oakemere 


ylleges and Scienrific 


Schools 
*rimary department 


Modern school building. 


wt 


equipped gymnasium 


75th year began Oct 


F. WARREN, Headmaster 


241 West 77th Street, New YorxK Crrty. 
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American Acade:..y of Dramat tic Arts. 


Founded in 1884. 


Connected with Mr. Charles Frohman'’s Empire Theatre and 


Companies. 


FRANKLIN H. SARGENT, President. 


For catalogue and information, apply to 


Tre SECRETARY, 


Room 147, ¢ Hall, New York, N. Y. 


THE GARDNER SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Exclusive location Regular and Special Courses Music, Art, 
Elocution. Physical culture, esthetic dancing. Much outdoor 
lite All advantages of city with delightful home life 
607 Fifth Avenue, N. Y 


THE GRAHAM SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
o7th year opened Oct. 2d. Resident and day pupils 

and college preparatory courses, Unrivaled ‘ocation o 

Riverside Park and the Hudson 
Mr.and Mrs. Howarp D. MINER, 


arnegie 


42 Riverside 


THE COMSTOCK SCHOOL. 
In its year. Offers regular 

Art, Languages, Physical culture 

tunity to enjoy the many advantages « 
Miss Lypta Day, incipal 

ved this 


Drive, N. Y. 
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and special co 
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of New York 
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Rem<¢ year East , N.Y 
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Mrs. Helen M. Scoville’s Home and Day School 
for Girls Advantages of city and country Physical Culture, 
Riding, Swimmi Dancing. Academic Courses, Specia 
Music, Art, H » Economics Outdoor games In 
care. Social privileges uropean Travel Classes 

2042 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


A omer School for Girls in New vere City. 
anes ae Athletics and all out of or sports 

mt com ors, in school park of 35 acres Musi 
yaratic mn with certificate privilege Advance 


; 
lies 


lividual 


lay school 


and art 
special cou 
Miss Ravan S an 
Riverdale 


Miss WHITON 
Ave. and 252nd St., 


MISS C. E. MASON’S SUBURBAN SCHOOL 
for Girls. Upper School, girls 13 to 25; Lower School, girls 8 to 13. 
All departments. College preparatory, graduating and special 
courses. Certificate privileges . Y. City 


Annex. European 
class for study and travel. Circular. Miss C. E. Mason, LL.M. 
Lock Box 7 The ¢ 


TARRYTOWN-ON-HupDSON, N 
THE KNOX SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Cultural academic courses, liege preparatory 
Arts Department, Music and Painting Domesti 
Aesthetic Dancing. Sports under trained director 
from New York City. For catalogue, address 
Mrs. E. Russet, HovuGnuton, Principal, 
TARRYTOWN-ON-HupDSON, N. ¥ 


THE FINCH SCHOOL. 


school for girls from sixteen to twenty 
jing to college, which develops individ 
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and sympathies, and is 
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Psychology 


New York, N. ¥ 
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Fine 
Science 
40 minutes 
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Curriculum includes 
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nis court 

Mrs. Jessica GARRETSON Fincn, A.B., 


61 East 77th Street 
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Music and Art 
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every ap- 
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LL.B., Principal 
, New York Crrty. 
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SCHOOLS & COLLECES 


NEW Y( YORK. 





Millbrook, Dutchess County, New York 

Full academic course. Full two years’ course for high-school grad- 
tes. ¢ lture, domestic science, gymnasium work, and zsthetic 
to all pupils. Music, art, and riding the only extras. 
I " ed riding-school. Location in a section noted for its great 
and wonderful winter climate. Twenty-two acres. 
tennis, basket-t all, skating, toboyganing. The Bennett 
red. Catalog sent on request 


Miss MAY F. BENNETT, P.O. Box 400, Millbrook, N. Y. 











EMMA WILLARD SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 

ooth year. On the hills, 400 feet above the city. Four new fire 
proof buildings, the gift of Mrs. Russell Sage. Preparatory, General 
and Special Courses, Certificate privileges. Music, Art, Elocution, 
Domestic Science. Gymnasium with swimming pool. Catalogue on 
request. Miss Etiza Kevias, Ph.B., Principal. Troy, N. Y. 


THE LADY JANE GREY SCHOOL for GIRLS. 
Certificate admits to Vassar, Smith, Wellesley, and other col- 
leges. General course, Music, Domestic Science. New gym- 
nasium. Dormitory for very young girls. 
The Misses Hype, P inal 
ELLA Vircinta Jones, A.B., § * "Cialis. 


BInGcHaMToN, N. Y 


CATHEDRAL SCHOOL OF SAINT MARY. 
\ School for Girls, 19 miles from New York. Healthful loca- 
tion; spacious buildings. Excellent advantages in music and art. 
General and college preparatory courses. 
Miss Miriam A. Byte, Principal 
Garpen City, Long Island, N. Y. 


NEW YORK MILITARY ACADEMY. 





In Hudson Highlands, near West Point. Four new buildings com- | 


prising the most complete fireproof Military School plant in the 
U.S. Army Officer in charge of drill and discipline. Special course 
for West Point Candidates, Infantry, Cavalry, Cadet band. Junior 
Dept Summer Session. For Catalogue, address 
CoRNWALL-ON-Hupson, N. Y 


MOUNT PLEASANT ACADEMY. 


1 in 1814. Prepares for college, scientific school or 


Tue SUPERINTENDENT, 





Founded 
business. Rationalized military system. Manual training. 
Mount Pleasant Hall is for boys under 13. Summer Camp in 
the Berkshires, under Mr. Brusie’s personal charge, is for boys 
under 15 Send for catalogue 
CHARLES FREDERICK Brusi£, Box 502, OSSINING-ON-HUDSON,N.Y. 


RIVERVIEW ACADEMY. 

77th year began September 26, 1912. A home for the better 
kind of boys. It looks beyond college entrance. Instruction is 
thorough, sane. Equipment modern Its influence makes for 
manhood 76 years of consecutive management For catalogue, 
arldress 

Josern B. Bisper, A.M., Box 701, PouGnKeepste, N. Y 


REPTCN SCHOOL 
for boys up to 16. Modern equipment. Gymnasium and athletic 
field. Limited. Moderate rates. 

Box C 1, TARRYTOWN-oN-Hupson, N. Y. 





RYE SEMINARY. 
A School for Girls. 
Mrs. S. J. Lire, The Misses Stows, Rye, pe ¥. 





WALLCOURT, Miss Goldsmith’s School for Girls 
(Formerly the Wells School.) Thorough preparation for any c: 

lege. General academic and special courses. For booklet, addres 
Miss Anna R. Gotpsmitu, A.B.,Prin., AURoRA,Lake Cayuga, N.\ 





ST. MARGARET’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Full academic and college preparatory courses. Music, Art 
Domestic Science. Certificate admits to leading colleges. Gym 
nasium. Tennis, basketball, skating, horseback riding ar 
zsthetic dancing. Catalogue. 
Miss Eva MacIntosu Davipson, Principal. 
BurFALo, N. Y. 


The BRIARCLIFF SCHOOL for LITTLE GIRLS 
\ boarding and day school for girls under fifteen. Address 


Mrs. FRANCES MARSHALL, Principal. 
BRIARCLIFF MANOR, N. Y. 


PUTNAM HALL. 

Vassar Preparatory School for girls. Refers to Dr. James M 
Taylor, Pres. Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, N. Y.; Dr I 
Arnold Shanklin, Pres. Wesleyan University; Dr. Talcott Wi! 
liams, of the Philadelphia Press. Certificate admits to Vassar 
and other leading colleges. Address 
ELLEN CLIzBE BARTLETT, A.B., Prin., Box 801, POUGHKEEPSIE,N. \ 





THE MISSES TEWKSBURY’S SCHOOL. 


A country school for a limited number of girls, 45 minutes fr 
New York. Catalogue on request. 


IRVINGTON-ON-ITUDsSON, N. Y. 





OSSINING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


Suburban to New York. 45th year. Academic, Music, Ar 
and College Preparatory Courses. Certificate privileges. Pwst 
Graduate and special work. NARAMORE HALL, separate house f 

ounger girls. Year book on request. CLARA C. FuLteR, MARTHA 

. NARAMORE, Principals. OSSINING-ON-Hupson, N. ¥ 


MOHEGAN LAKE SCHOOL. 

Thorough preparation for College, Technical School or Business 
Average number of pupils to a class, eight. Modern buildings 
Healthful location on Mohegan Lake. Physical culture and 
Athletics under competent director. Booklet. 

A. E. Linper, A.M., Cas. H. Smrru, A.M., Principals. 

Box 59, MonEGAN LaKE, Westchester C o., N. ¥ 


THE HOLBROOK SCHOOL. 


Situated on Briar Cliff, overlooking forty miles of the Hudson 
7th year. Fits boys for College. Ample equipment and grounds 
ndividual care. Satisfactory references as to character neces- 

gary. For catalogue, address 

‘tun HOLBROOK SCHOOL, 








Osstntnc, N. Y. 


IRVING SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 


25 miles from New York, in the beautiful, historic “ Irving" coun 
try. 75th year. 21 years under present Head Master. New 
site and buildings 1904. Prepares for all colleges and technica 
schools. Individual instruction. Athletic Field. Swimming Pool 
New Gymnasium. J. M. Furman, A.M., Head Master, 

x 900, TARRYTOWN-ON-Hunson, N. Y 





The OAKWOOD SEMINARY for Boys and Girls. 

College preparation under management of Friends. Endowed 
$275. Unton Sprincs-on-CayuGa Lake, N. Y. 
— 




















MASSACHUSETTS. 


ROCK RIDGE SCHOOL. 


Rock Ridge Hall for boys of high school age. The Hawthorne 


House for young boys For catelog, address 
Dr. G. R. Warts, Box 42, WELLESLEY Hits, Mass. 





MISS CHAMBERLAYNE’S SCHOOL for Girls. 
General, Special and College Preparatory Courses. 
Unusual facilities for indoor and outdoor recreation. 
The Fenway 28, Boston, Mass. 


THE MITCHELL MILITARY BOYS SCHOOL. MISS CHURCH'S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
For bovs from eight to sixteen. A country school with every 

modern equipment 
Booklet upon request | 


Resident and day pupils. General and College Preparatory 
Courses. Advanced work for older girls. 


Schoolhouse, 6 Gloucester Street, Boston, Mass 


ALEXANDER H. Mricwe.t, Head Master 
. Residence, 401 Beacon Street, 


BrLLeRica, Mass. (20 miles from Boston.) 
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outdoor life, which we 
seashore, ponies. 
ed atior Gymnastics, aR 


Rev. ' 





ME SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


Distinctively Devoted to Developing Personalities 


person 


Handiwo 
All branches of study under patient and enthusiasti 


Thomas Bickford, Miss Faith Hiekford, Principals, P. 0 


attention and Growing 


ate is 


by wholesome 
favorable for an 
1000 feet of 
aracter and 
native teachers, 


girls inspired 

exceptionally 

nundred acres; pit groves 

ally for results health, « 

Arts French, German, Spanish 
ustructors. A 


. Rox A, East Brewster 


k, Domesti 


» Cape Cod, Mass, 








ad be autiful ideals of useful 
MISS HALL’S TOWN and COUNTRY SCHOOL 
for girls 


Miss Mrra H. HAtt, Principal 


PITTSFIELD, Mass. 
ROGERS HALL SCHOOL 
For Girls. 
Country sports. New gymnasium and swimming pool. 
For catalogue and views, address 
Miss Otrve S Parsons, B.A., 
LOWE:L, Mass 
HOUSE IN THE PINES. 
A school for girls Intermediate and 
guages—native teachers. Music, 
tion, not only to habits of study, 
happiness. 
Miss CORNISH 


Principal, 
38 minutes from Boston. 


Lan- 
atten 


academic courses. 
Household Arts. Every 


and 
NORTON, 


Miss Hype, 
Mass 


Principals 
(40 minutes from Boston.) 


THE WESTON SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
A city school with country 
well as for examinati 
Mrs. ELISABETH MATHEWS-RICHARDSON, 
Miss Lucy Jane Dow, A.B 
39 St. James 


advantages. Fits girls for life 


as 
ms 


A.B., ‘ Principals. 
Roxbury, 
MISS McCLINTOCK’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Musi 
and day 


Street Boston, Mass. 


General 
nd crafts, 


and College 
domestic 
Miss Mary 


Preparatory 
Resident 


Courses art, 


pupils. 


arts 
science 
Law McC LInTocK, 

Box A, 4 


Principal, 


Arlington Street, Boston, _ Mass. 


= THE ELMS” SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
city school with country sports. Outdoor sleeping room. 
nif ate for coliege. Domestic science Address 

Miss Porter, Principal, SPRINGFIELD, 


Mass. 





MISS CAPEN’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
For many years known as “ The Burnham School.” 
Thirty-sixth year opened September 19, 1912 
Correspondence should be addressed to 
Miss B. T. Capen, Principal, 
NORTHAMPTON, Mass. 


but to each girl's health and | 


HOWARD SEMINARY. 

For Girls and Young Ladies. Healthful and beautiful location, 
25 milesfrom Boston. Academic, College Preparatory and Special 
Courses. Two years’ course for High School graduates. Domestic 
Science Art and Music studios 

Miss Saran E, Laucuton, A.M., Principal 

West BRIDGEWATER, Mass 


BRADFORD ACADEMY for YOUNG WOMEN 


110th year. 





Thirty miles from Boston. 
Address the Principal, 
Miss Laura A. Knott, A.M., 
BRADFORD, Mass 

WHEATON COLLEGE FOR YOUNG WOMEN. 

Educates for “‘ The Business of Being a Woman.” A.B. degree 
Healthful location. 17 buildings. 100 acres. Membership limited 
Liberal endowment. Also Wheaton Seminary courses super 
by the College Catalog 

Rev. SamMugEL V. Core, D.D., LL 
Norton, Mass 


LASELL SEMINARY. 


Advanced work for High School gradr ‘ates 
hold Sciences. ress 
G. M. Wnmew, Ph.D., Prin« 
100 Woodland Road 


ABBOT ACADEMY. 
A School for Girls. 
Founded 1828 
23 miles 
Address 
THE PRINCIPAL, 


vised 


D., President 


30 miles from Bost 





Music, Art 


, House- 


Av BURNDALE, 


, Massa husetts 


from Boston. 


ANDOVER, Mass 


MISS GUILD AND MISS EVANS’ SCHOOL. 
College Preparatory and general courses Advanced « 
for High School graduates. Special advantages in Art, 
| Languages, Domestic Science and Household Arts 
i St., Commonwealth Ave., Boston, Mass 


THE BURNHAM SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Founded by Mary A. Burnham in 1877, is continuing without 

interruption under the direction of Miss Helen E. Thompson 

and Miss Martha C. Burnham 
Preparatory, Graduating and Spex 
Correspondence should be add 
Miss HELEN E. THOompPson, 





surses 


Music, 


29 Fairfiel cor. 


ial ¢ 


ressed t 


uTses. 


Headmistress, 
NORTHAMPTON, Mass. 











‘CONNECTICUT. 





HILLSIDE. 
Founded by Elizabeth B. \Miead, 1883. Forgirls. 
One hour from New York. Cert. ‘cate to leading col- 
leges. General and special courses. Outdoor sports. 
MARGARET R. BRENDLINGER, A.B., Prin. 
Viva Hunt FRAncis, B.L., Associate. 
Norwa kx, Conn. 

THE TACONIC SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Overlooking a beautiful lake in the 
taught how to study New gymnasium. 


Miss Lit1an Drxon, A.B., Principal. 
Miss CATHARINE BuRROwEs, A.B., 


Berkshire Hills. Girls 


Associate Principal. 
LAKEVILLE, Conn. 
RUMSEY HALL. 
A home school for young boys 
Careful preparation for secondary schools. 
Write for catalogue 
Louis H. Scnuttr, M.A., Headmaster, 
CoRNWALL, Litchfield County, Conn. 


SAINT MARGARET’S SCHOOL. 

College entrance certificate. General. courses. Household 
arts and crafts. 38th year. Gymnasium. Happy spirit of 
good fellowship between teacher and pupil. Miss Emr_y GARDNER 
Munro, A.M., Principal. WaTERBURY, Conn. 


HARPER’S 


MAGAZINE 


THE ELY SCHOOL. 
For Girls. 


GREENWICH, Conn. 


| MISS BAIRD’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


| 37th year. Intermediate, 
| courses. Unusual 


| Gymnasium 


College preparatory and Genera 
advantages in music, art and the languages. 
Real training of body, mind and manners 

Miss Cornevia F. Barren, Principal. 

| 54 est Avenue, 


WYKEHAM RISE. 


NORWALK, Conn 





| A Country School for Girls. 


Miss Davies, Principal 


WASHINGTON, Conn. 
| INGLESIDE. 


| A school for Girls 
Founded by Mrs. Wm. D 
Second half year begins on 
Mrs. WiLttaM BLAcKx PELL, 
NEw 


Black 

Monday, February 
Patroness 

MILForD, 


3rd, 1913 


Litchfield Co., Conn. 


ADVERTISER. 
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PENNSYLVANIA. { 
THE MISSES SHIPLEY’S SCHOOL. 


Preparatory to Bryn Mawr College. 
social opportunities of situation opposite 
College nn gaa me! and 
Resident Athletics Director. 


MISS COWLES’ SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 

Preparatory to Bryn Mawr and Radcliffe 

Certificate privileges to Wellesley, Smith and Mt. Holyoke. 

Also strong general course 

Healthful location, in heart of Alleghany Mountains. 

Pure spring water. Music, Art, Domestic Science. 

Stone building, modern improvements —all rooms connect 
with bath 

Gymnasiuin, swimming: pool and Outdoor athletics in charge 
of physical director 

Resident specialists in all departments. Catalogue on request. 

Miss Emma Mitton Cow es, A.B., Head of School. 

(Highland Hall), Hottmayssure, Pa. 


THE BALDWIN SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 

Preparatory to Bryn Mawr, Smith, Vassar and Wellesley Col- 
leges. Certificate privileges. Also a strong general course. Reauti- 
ful location, only 20 minutes from Philadelphia. Fireproof stone 
building. Jane L. BROWNELL,A.M., Head of the School. EL1zaABeTH 
ForREST JOHNSON,A.B., Associate Head of the School. For cata- 
kk logue, a idress THE BALDWIN ScHoo., Box E, Bryn Mawr, Pa 


MISS SAYWARD’S SCHOOL 


for girls. In charming, healthful suburb of Philadelphia. Col- 





lege preparatory and special courses. Certificate admits to | 


leading colleges. Musical department, physical training, out- 


door sports, horseback riding Develops character, mind, and 
body Illustrated catalogue 
Miss S. JANET SAYWARD, Principal. OVERBROOK, Pa. 


THE BIRMINGHAM SCHOOL, INC. 


or Girls. An excellent school offering either Academic or 
( ole ge Preparatory Courses. Beautiful and healthful location 
in the mountains. On Main Line P. R. R. Gymnasium. 
Physical training For catalogue, address 

A. R. Grier, President, Box A, BIRMINGHAM, Pa. 


BEECHWOOD SCHOOL for YOUNG WOMEN 


A school of the cultural and practical 23 minutes from the 
center of Philadelphia. College Preparation, the Arts and Sciences, 
and Vocational Courses. Well equipped country location. Rooms 
with private bath Address 

M. H. Reaser, Ph.D., President, 

JENKINTOWN, Pa. 


PENNSYLVANIA MILITARY COLLEGE. 
Sist year began Sept. 18 Degrees granted in Civil Engineer- 
ing, Chemistry, Arts Also Preparatory Courses of Study. In- 
fantry Artillery, Cavalry Our Aim—The Development of 
Character to Secure Greatest Efficiency. Catalogues of 
Col. Cuas. E, Hyatt, President, 





CHESTER, Pa 





MERCERSBURG ACADEMY. 

Offers a thorough physical, mental and moral training for col 
lege or business. Under Christian masters from the great uni- 
versities. Located in the Cumberland Valley, one of the most 
pict jue spots of America New gymnasium. . Equipment 
modert Write for catalog 
WILLIAM MANN IRVINE, t L.D . Headmaster. - MERCERSBI RG, Pa. 








WALNUT LANE . SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


General, college preparatory, special and high school graduate 
courses. Home and social life. Music, art, domestic science. Ath- 
letics. Miss S. EpNa Jounston, A.B., Principal. 


Germantown, PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 





| SPRINGSIDE. 
} Boarding and Day School for Girls. 
Mrs. CHAPMAN and Miss Jones, Principals. 


OGONTZ SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIE; 


I'wenty minutes from Philadelphia 


distinguishing feature 
Miss A. A. SUTHERLAND, 








MISS MARSHALL’S SCHOOL. 


paratory and Special Courses 
Comfortable home life and outdoor sports. 


A SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 


If you are in doubt 
or cannot find just the 
large number advertised in this issue, 
for information and 

School Information Department, 


as to where you will send your tx 
sort of school you acek | mot 





HARPER'S MAGAZINE, 
Franklin Square, New 


CEDARCROFT SCHOOL 
Prepares for all coileges 
training. One teacher to six boys 

Expert athletic supervisio 
Ilustre ated catalogue 





and technical schools 


tric light, ste: am heat, spring w rate Tr. 
Jesse Evans Puitips, A.M., 
Bos 300, "KENNETT SQUARE 


WYOMING SEMINARY. 


e Co-educational school. 
. bee ex - Valley among the 
cL a preparation, 
Certificate accepted ~ ¢ olle ges 

So year ope ned Sept. 








YEATES. SCHOOL. 


Pa how to aut, 
Over one hundred acres of fiek 


| FreperIc GARDINER, A.M 


A PRIVATE SCHOOL 
is. in a business-like and 
HARPER'S MAGAZINE, New York, N. Y. 





NEW JERSEY. 
PEDDIE INSTITUTE. 

An endowed school. Strong teachers. 
Sixty acre campus, athict 


Rates $400 to $500. L 
Forty-seventh year opened & 


BORDENTOWN MILITARY INSTITUTE. 
Thorough preparation for college or business. Efficient fac 
ulty, comfort able buildings, healthful location, careful supervision 
of athletics, military discipline that develops character, and 27 
years of experience in training boys. For catalogue, write 
Rev. T. H. Lanpon, A.M., D.D., Principal. Lieut.-Col. T. D. 
Lanpon, Commandant, BORDENTOWN-ON-THE-DELAWARE, N. J. 


WENONAH MILITARY ACADEMY. 


No saloons or factories in the town. Prepares for all colleges, 
technical schools and business. Fine equipment. Largest gym 
nasium in state. Fight-acre athletic field. C avalry and Infantry. 
Opened Sept. roth. Junior School-—Separate. Write for catalogue 

Major Joun R. Jones, Supt 
Box 106, WENONAH, Gloucester Co., N.). (10 miles from Phila,) 


MONTCLAIR ACADEMY. 

Has a distinct personality and method. Fine equipment. Col- 
lege or business preparation. Write for booklet ““Your Boy and 
Our School,’ with direct message to all boys’ parents. Address 
Joun G. MacVicar, A.M., 3 Walden Place, Montcrair, N. J 


HARPER’S MAGAZINE ADVERTISER. 





field, gymnasium, swimming pool. 
school for ~’ II to 14 years. 


, Prin. Box 11 B, Hicutstown, N 
KINGSLEY SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 
Prepares for colieges and scientific schools » 


J. R. CAMPBELL, M.A., 


Box 62, Essex FeEts, N. 


BLAIR 2 ACADEMY. 


5 Prepares for any valid or technical school 
ful. healthful location 3 


| for younger boys, ready next 7 


Iliustrated catalogue or 
Joun C. SHarps, A. “, 5 


. Box I, BLamrstown, N 
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NEW JERSEY (continued). 


: NEIDLINGER VOICE SCHOOL 
2 . DELAYED OR IMPERFECT SPEECH. 


) per cent. of the children taught to talk are restored there- 

land physical equilibrium Individual work only. A 

normal at 4, then spinal meningitis; no intelligible 

r 8 years. With us 2 years, 6 mos. Entered in high-class 
s of own age—ave first month 92 per cent. plus. | 


mn., May to Nov N. J., Nov. to May. 
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EAST ORANGE, 
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“ Watch 


‘ different "’ 
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mber of g Beautiful | 
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Private 
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i physic al development. 
$600-—$800 per year 

Soutu ORANGE, N. J. 
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KENT PLACE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 

M SARAH WOODMAN PAul — ipal 
LL.D., Pres. 
St wont N. J. 


Board of Directors. 
(Near New York). 


1AMILTON WRIGHT MABIE, 


MISS ETHEL WALKER’ Ss SCHOOL for GIRLS 


Mawr colleges 


outdoor 


Prepares for Bryn and other 


Special facilities for riding and ail activities 


under 
Bryn Mawr ¢ 
LAKEWOop, N. J 


Particular attention girls fourteen 


Hea 


given to 
M. WALKER, A.M 
Box 


lof School, ETHEL ollege 
170, 


DWIGHT SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


College preparatam y and special courses. Certificates accepted 
by leading colleges. Limited number of pupils insures in liv lual 
attention Spacious grounds. Suburban to New York Gym 
nasium. Tennis, riding Address Miss CREIGHTON and Miss 
FARRAR, Principals, Box 603, ENGLEWoop, N 


THE LAKEWOOD SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


Academic, college preparatory and special courses. Limited en 
rollment insures individual attention Ideal location with \ wonk ler 
ful winter climate Out-of-door life emphasize Ho yack, 
golf, tennis, rowing, skating 

Miss EpirH Samson, Pr 


Box 1, LAKEwoop, N. J 


MISS BEARD’ S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
4 country scl miles from New York City College pre- 
paratory and courses. Music, Art, Domestic Science. 


Send for illustrated catalogue. 
Miss Lucire C. BEARD, 


spec 


ORANGE, N. J. 








WASHINGTON, D. C. 


N ATIONAL CATHEDRAL SCHOOL for GIRLS ,; 


building od 100 boarding pupils. 


lation tor 
Close of and special 


alled music, art 
rtincates 2 
7 Washington, President Board .f Trustees; 
R WALKER Prin 

N Alban 


Bi »p 
BARBOI 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


MISS MADEIRA’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
te privilege to Vassar, Smit! 

yurse f oe s. yils not phn. Z 

or High School graduates 

5 1 uC} Y MADEIRA, 


, WASHINGTON, D. ( 


GU NSTON HALL. 


Established 92 reparatory and Elec- 
Expression 
thletics 


y0l fer Girls 
irses. Certih 
ilding, specially 
3EVERLEY R 
s E. M. CLarK 
WASHINGTON, D. ( 


A SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
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Franklin Square, New York. 
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NATIONAL PARK SEMINARY 
For Young Women 
The story of the 
ings; its training in 
be told fully only ir 

Box 101, ForREST GLEN 


MARTHA WAGSING TOR SEMINARY 
for Young Women. In residential section 
Capital Iwo years’ High School grac 
and cial yurses Scie Outdoor 
$575-$650 
Epwarp W 


its remarkable equipment of 20 build 
homemaking; its study of the Capital—can 
our catalogue Address 
Md. (Washington 


school; 


D. C., Suburbs 


nest 
for 
"Dome sti 


irse 


rincipal 


Avenue, 


THOMPSON, P 


1601 Connecticut WASHINGTON 


BRISTOL SCHOOL. 
French Residence. Ff 
years’ Collegiate Covrses. ( 
additional fire-proof building Athletics 
Miss Atice A. BrisToL, Principal 
intwood Place and roth St 


Preparatory, Academic and 


apital adv t s New $50,000 


ective 


, WASHINGTON, D. ( 


FAIRMONT 


A Home School for Girls. 
Playground a ing 
Catalogue on request. 


joir 


Wasninecton, D. C. 














VIRGINIA. 


SWEET BRIAR COLLEGE. 
dlege for Women, of the 
yn Mawr. Four 


of Vassar, Wellesley, 

years of collegiate and two years of 
eparatory work are given. On Southern Railroad south of 
shington Catalogue | 


and views sent on application to 
Mary K. BENEDICT, President, Box 100, SWEET BRIAR, Va. 


i ¢ grade 


SOUTHERN FEMALE COLLEGE. 


soth year. $250 to $350 
Virginia standards Gymna- 


Domes- 


Social training. Five buildings. 
Regular and special courses, Music, Art, Elocution 

Science Electric Lights, Athletics Catalogue 

\RTHUR KyLe Davis, A.M., 201 College Pl., PETERSRURG, Va. 


WHAT SCHOOL ? 


the selection of a suitable school, address 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE, N. Y. 


w assistance in 


ol Information Department, 


HARPER’S 


Smith | 


Historic School for Girls, after high- 


MAGAZINE 


STUART HALL. 
(Formerly the Virginia Female Institute.) 
A Church School for Girls in the Blue Ridge 
Diploma for general and music courses. 
College preparation 
Founded 184 
MARIA PENDLETON 


HOLLINS COLLEGE 
for Young Women. Founded 1842. College, Elective and Prepar 
atory Courses Music, Art, et Located in Valley of Virginia 
700 acres. Seven miles north of Roanoke. Invigorating mountain 
climate. For catalogue, address 

Miss Matty L. Cocke, President, 


Mountains 


DvuvAL, Principal. STAUNTON, Va 


Box 301, HoLLIns, Va 


LEACHE-WOOD SEMINARY FOR GIRLS. 
One hour's sail from Old Point Comfort. Delightful home. Aca- 

demic and Special Courses. Native French Teacher. Art and Music. 

Rates $325. Miss A. D. West, Principal NorFo“k, Va. 


ADVERTISER. 
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@ 24th Year. 





MARLBOROUGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
West 23rd Street, Los Angeles, California 


Special and College Preparatory courses with certificate 
privilege at all leading colleges. 
preparation for foreign travel. Gymrasium. Tennis. 
feet of verandas for out-of-doors study, possible almost every day in the 
year. No invalids received. No girls under fourteen. 
pupils. Reference from school last attended absolutely indispensable. 


Mrs. GEORGE A, CASWELL, Principal. Miss GRACE WILTSHIRE, B.L., Associate Principal 


Music, Literature, History of Art, with 
A court and 200 


About 30 boarding 








THE FOOTHILL SCHOOL. 
A country school for girls, with two ideals: physical develop 
ment through systematic out-door life in the foot-hills of Southern 


California; and mental training by individual courses planned to 
fit each student's capacity. 


Miss BABSON, Miss Dewry, Miss Grirrin 
F. D. No. 13, Los ANGELES, Cal. 





"| HUNTINGTON HALL. 
Eastern school for girls, in Southern California. 
Accredited to leading colleges. 20 acre campus. 
School supplied from its own dairy and > gardens. 
Reference: Hon. John D. Works, U. S. Senate. 


| Miss FLorENcE HouseL, Principal. _ 


Soutn Pasapena, Cal. 





ILLINOIS. 





Madame Schumann-Heink 
has selected the 


SHERWOOD 
MUSIC SCHOOL 


for her son as the dest school in America in which 

he can pursve his musical education. Paedere- 
Free Book wst! says that the principles of instructions 

followei by The Sherwood Music Schoo! are the 
ect in year This school has developed many of its students 
into successful and prominent artists, among them being Kert 
Formas, crandson of the famous German baritone Herr Keri 
Formes. The president of the school, L‘ss @ ja Kober, is 
widely known as a successful and sy mpathetic teac er, , her 
reputation as a pianiste is of international scope. Ail depart- 
ments are under the direction ot of sterling artists. 
COMPLETE COURSES in Piano, Vocal, Organ, Violin, Harmony, Cow int, Com- 
position, Musical History, Elocution, Retin d rt, Normal Training; Children's Dept. 
PIPTEEN YEARS OF SUCCESSFUL, SINCERE WORK have proved that The Sherwood 
Musie Seboo! develops ite pupils to their full capacity. Write for complete catalog—FREB 


Sherwood Music School ny ‘Bid. Chicage 
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, The Misses Spaids’ “School For Girls. 

A select boarding and day school. Fully accredited. Academic 
and college preparatory courses, living languages, music, home 
economics. Delightful home atmosphere. Situated near Music 
and Art centers. Special finishing courses. Address 

SECRETARY, 

ae... Michigan Boulevard, Cuicaco, Ill 


MONTICELLO ‘SEMINARY. 
75th year opened Sept. 25, 1912. School for Young Women and 
Girls. Preparatory and Junior College Courses. Domestic Science. 
Music, Art. Certificate privileges. Fine buildings. Well-equipped 
laboratories. Gymnasium. Beautiful campus, with tennis courts, 
archery range, basket-bal!l and hockey fields. Rates moderate. 
Miss Martina C. Erickson, Prin. Goprrey, Ill. 


FRANCES SHIMER SCHOOL 

of the University of Chicago. For Girls. Junior College ana 

Academic Departments. Music, Art, Domestic Science, Elocution, 

Vocational Courses. Rate $400. Certificate privileges. Gymna- 

sium. 6 brick buildings. 60th year. Opened Sept.11. Catalogue. 
Rev. Wa. P. McKee, Dean. Box 604, Mt. CarrRo.t, Iil. 


TODD SEMINARY FOR BOYS. 











An ideal Home School near Chicago. 65th year. 
Nose Hitt, Principal. Woopstock, Ill. 
LL. 





MAINE. 
ABBOTT—A Fortyboy School. 


Eleventh year opened Sept. 25th, to12. The freedom from the 
problems arising from proximity to large cities and indulgent 
homes creates a spirit of democracy, industry and contentment 
attained by few schools. Tuition, $700. Address 


Georce D. Cuurca, Headmaster, FARMINGTON, Me. 








NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
ROCKLAND MILITARY ACADEMY 


develops manliness, builds character, trains mind and 
body at the formative time of a boy’s life. Military 
system. Judicious athletics. Preparation for College, 
West Point, Annapolis,or business. Booklet free. 
Col. E.mer E. Frencn. West Lesanon, N.H. 
On the Connecticut River, 4 miles from Dartmouth College. 








| 
| 


INDIANA. 





ELMHURST. 
Only high grade non-sectarian country school for girls in the 
Middle West. 
Number limited to twenty-four. 
R. D. 6, Box 1, ConNERSVILLE, Ind. 











EENTUCKY. | 


KENTUCKY “MILITARY INSTITUTE 

For Boys. The School with a Winter Home in Florida. 66th 
year. Preparatory and collegiate courses. Special courses in 
engineering, preparatory to technical universities and for those 
unable to go to college. New fireproof science building. Fixed 
charges, $450. For catalogue, address 





Tue HeapMAsteEr, K. M. L., Lywnpon, Ky. 











MARYLAND. 





NOTRE DAME OF MARYLAND. 

4 College for Women—conducted by the School Sisters of Notre 
Dame to train the body, mind and spirit—to develop true woman- 
hood Magnificent buildings in a beautiful park of 70 acres. 
Rowing, basketball, tennis, hockey. Instructors all specialists. 
Regular and elective courses. Music, Art. Write for catalog. 

Charles Street Avenue, BatTimorE, Md. 


MARYLAND COLLEGE for Women—1853-1912 


Baltimore suburbs. Magnificent new fireproof buildings. Large | 


campus. Domestic Science and Arts. Full musical equipment; pipe 
orgar For High School graduates, two and three year courses, 
leading to degrees Lit.B. and A.B Non-sectarian 
Cuargites Westey GaLLacuer, D.D., President. 
Box D, Lutwervite, Md. 








THE TOME SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 
An Endowed Preparatory School. 
Illustrated Book on Request. 


Tuomas STrockHAM Baker, Ph.D. 


Port Deposrr, Md. 
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OOLS AND COLLEGES THE LIGGETT SCHOOL. 
| by comparison that HaRPER’s MAGazINE, because of | Reincorporated (1912), formerly Detroit Home and Day School. 
haracter and universal circulation among people of Established 1878. 
ent, intelligence, and means, has always printed more Thirty received in School Family. 
und College announcements than any other periodical Equipment modern. 


character. For advertising rates and further informa- The Misses Liccett, Principals. 
idress Harper & Brotuers, Franklin Sq. N. Y. Detroit, Mich. 


OHIO. od COLORADO. 
GLENDALE. WOLCOTT SCHOOL. 


chool for young women and girls. Opportunities for a liberal | Accredited with Eastern Colleges for Girls. Catalog on 
tion at a moderate cost. Miss R. J. DEVorg, President. | application. 
GLENDALE, Ohio (suburban to Cincinnati). | Capitol Hill, Denver, Colo. 


one FRANCE. 
A TRAVEL SCHOOL COURS DWIGHT. 


ou are in doubt as to where you will send your boy or 
cannot find just the sort of school you seek among the | Five rcvths’ residence and study in Paris; three months’ 
number advertised in this issue, feel perfectly free to write | gravel. iiighest references. Address 
formation and suggestions to | . - > . 
ol Information Department, HARPER'S MAGAZINE, | Miss L. L. CoLEMAN, Dwight House, Englewood, New Jersey. 
Mile. Marie JEANNERET, 3 Boulevard Delessert, Paris, France. 
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—SHORT-STORY WRITING] | FRENCH,GERMAN,SPANISH, ITALIAN 


A wo of forty lessons in the history, form, strne- Can be learned quickly, easily and pleasantly, at spare mo 
ture, a. bt nang fd the Short- Story taught by 4. Berg ments, in your own home. You hear ms living voice of a 
Eecaes ae 's Magazine. native professor pronounce each wor me and phrese. In a sur 

~~ Ly ay * Write to-day. prisingly short time you can speak a new language by the 


The Home Correspondence Sehool LAN GUAGE-PHONE METHOD 
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‘ ws ROSENTHAL’S PRACTICAL LINGUISTRY 
The Pratt Teachers Agency *Sii"}3i* Send for Booklet and Testimonials. 
mends teachers to colleges, public and private schools, | The LANGUAGE-PHONE METHOD 








Advises parents about schools. Wm. 0. Pratt, Mgr. 819 Putnam Building, 9 West 45th Street, Bi. ¥. 
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TO OUR READERS 


If you are in doubt as to where you will send your boy or girl, or have 
difficulty in selecting just the sort of school you are seeking from the 
large number advertised in this issue, the School Information Department of 
Harper’s Magazine will be very glad to offer suggestions. When making 
inquiry please use coupon below and give full details as to the kind of school 
desired, location preferred, and the yearly amount you are willing to spend. 
Please also state if school is for a boy or girl and whether or not a 
co-educational institution would be considered. 

SCHOOL INFORMATION DEPARTMENT 

HARPER’S MAGAZINE. 


SCHOOL mares 8- tglaaaaal 
RPER’S MAGAZIN 
Frente Square, NEW Y' YOR K. 


I am desirous of obtaining information in reference to 
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“The 


Beautiful 
Rests 


on the 
Foundations 

of the 
Necessary” 


There are certaj.1 things 
which are necessary not ¢ 
only to the foundation of \ 
beauty but to its preservation, 
and without which beauty is 























\ imperfect and unenduring. 
ys) The first of these necessaries € 
i is a soap that will protect the skin from the impairing 
) influences of climate and atmosphere, and keep the 
iil complexion of a velvety softness and a sweet, peach- 
| like bloom. The only soap that fully and completely 
i answers these requirements is | 

| | 7 | 
| Pears’ Soa | 
| | 
| 
which is both a skin soap and a beauty soap. 

‘ It penetrates to the foundations of beauty, and gives that 
| natural stimulative force that keeps the skin in healthy action, 
\ without which the color fades and the cheeks ber- ne sallow. 

> The Great English Com :xion Soap & 
Jj % 
Ys PS 
ED GES 


“OF ALL SCENTED SOAPS PEARS’ OTTO OF ROSE IS THE BEST 
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Harper’s 
BEACH'S — 


his faculty of giving to a long 


peculiar gift of 


EX 
telling 
novel, of elaborate plot 


and sustained 


terest, the pith and point of clever anec 


te—was not better exemplified even in The 
‘er-Do-Well than in the latest romance 

rom his pen, The Net Here are the same 

reshness of humor 

ot 


vention, the same 


d ingenuity 


sided crea 
pun 
of character 
But the 


outgzoes 


any 
veness and 
enecy 
ation. 

ew story 
The Ne’er-Do-Well 
1 strength of plot 
nd powerful 
of 


action, 


pres 
ntation signifi- 
ant while 
resembling it in the 
anecdotal 
the 


variety 


musing, 
q ality re- 


freshing 





id rea lableness 
Lich 
tributed 


the success of all 


have con- 


so largely 
Re xX Beach’s hove ls. 
Differing widely in 
and theme 
the Alaskan 
The Net 


with a 


scene 
trom 
stories, 
deals 


tion as tensely dra- 


situa- 


matic, as unmistak- 
ibly real, that 

f The Spoilers. 
The underlying mo- 
of : 

struggle to 
himself of 
that 


to the romance unusual depth and dignity. 


as 


tive—the story Auth 
man’s 
ure 

1 cowardice seemed incurable—imparts 
Moreover, a satisfying effect of matter-of-fact, 
effect to 
stant naturalness of speech and behavior, 
credibility of 


style - pervades 


due con- 
to 
of 
of 


of 


every-day realism—an 


and directness 
story, 
the 


incident 
this 


shadowed 


every page 


which is with suggestion 
mystery and pe ril. 


When what called 
happens to have reality back of it, whei 


melodrama 
it 


is looselv 


yr ol 


Bow kshelf 


not and florid in 
pression, but forceful, vivid, and earnest, its 
It ce: 


ean properly be ealled 


happens to be, empty ex 


appeal is honest and undeniable. ises 
to be anything that 
melodrama. So it 
Rex Beach’s—Th¢ 


man’s long conflict 


is with this new story of 
Net—which tre of a 
with the Mafia and termi 

nates in the upris 


ats 


ing of a law-abiding 
people against law 
‘*“Many 
doubtl ss 


now, 


lessness. 
readers 
recall, even 
remarks Mr. Beach, 
“the shock that 
went threugh this 
the con 
of the 
famous New Or- 
Mafia trial of 
twenty ago.” 
The assassination 
of a chief of police, 


country at 
elusion 


leans 
years 


the perversion of a 
verdict, freeing 
known 


the enforcement 


murderers, 
of 
justice through mob 
were, indeed, 
of a 
historie 
of 
erate attention. 
The trial of the 
Italian Camorrists, 
recent 


law, 
parts notable 
event, 


worthy consid- 


in 
and around New 
York and elsewhere, 
that 
happenings 


events 


have shown 
su ch 


not 


Rex BEacu 


The N 
are foreign 
to 


life as to bring the reproach of empty melo- 


so 
our modern 
dramaties wpon the writer who uses them fie 
tionally. The actuality of 
is seasoned with strong common sense, humor, 
and right feeling. As read this 
(told, it should be remembered, by one who 
thoroughly understands the true meaning of 
such easily bandied words as “danger” and 
” ) any suspicion of mere melodrama 
by 

We are at hand-grips with actual 


Rex Beach’s tal 


we story 


courage ” 
the nature of the theme soon 


suggested 


falls away. 
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conditions—as with ice and snow and business 
greed in The Spoilers and The Silver Horde. 


Opportunities for characteristic humor arise 
unexpectedly out of situations tense with the 
expectation of victory or disaster. Fun alter- 
nates pleasantly with grim earnest. The dou- 
ble love-story, with its tangled threads of affec- 
tion, intrigues us through its exalted and 
natural emotions. 


Norvin Blake, the central figure of The 
Net, is a young American of good Southern 
family, who has been sent abroad to complete 
his edueation by foreign travel. In Paris, a 
Sicilian nobleman of about his own age— 
Martel Savigno — becomes his closest friend. 
Norvin goes, eventually, to Sicily to witness 
his friend’s marriage, and through the 
American ‘traveler’s eyes the reader gets a 
singularly vivid impression of the little- 
known island, its picturesque scenes and 
quaint native types. All this, however, is sec- 
ondary to the interest which centers round 
Martel’s determination to prove his inde- 
pendence of the Mafia—the shadowy, evil 
society which dominates all Sicily. Despite 
threatening messages, the headstrong young 
Count resolves to celebrate his wedding with 
memorable festivities. Vain efforts are made, 
with the help of the Italian soldiery, to cap- 
ture the senders of threatening letters signed 
uniformly “ Belisario Cardi”—a name _ be- 
hind which is concealed a mysterious per- 
sonality alniost superstitiously feared by the 
peasants. Meanwhile, Blake, in~ spite of 
every restraint of conscience and loyalty, has 
fallen hopelessly in love with Martel’s bride 
to be—Margherita Ginini, Countess of Ter- 
ranova, a magnificent golden-haired, radiant 
girl of ardent temperament, and obviously of 
the Saracen strain. On the evening of the 
festa preceding the day of the wedding, 
Blake, Martel, and the Count’s confidential 
overseer are riding home from Terranova. In 
the darkness they are waylaid by a band of 
armed men; Norvin succumbs to a sickening, 
overwhelming fear; Martel and his overseer are 
killed, and the American hears the voice of 
Belisario Cardi bidding him go free. Crushed 
under the shame of his cowardice, Norvin re- 
mains in Sicily as long as circumstances per- 
mit, hoping to comfort and advise the Countess, 
who, intensely loyal, and longing for revenge 
with almost religious fervor, has sworn to 
hunt down the murderers of her lover. At 


last his mother’s illness calls him b 
America, and when, ten months later. 
turns to Sicilv, he can find no trace 
Countess Margherita. 


After a lapse of three years the scene 
to New Orleans. Norvin Blake has 
pered. He has become President of th: 
ton Exchange, a man of note and aut! 
Since his final departure from Sicily, | 
deliberately put himself through a “. 
in courage.” He has served as sheriff 
tough parish,” and has gained a reputat 
a man of singular bravery. Nevert! 
his nerves still quiver at the mere th 
of danger, and his constitutional ph 
cowardice seems beyond remedy. Every 


means a fresh battle with himself. He, 
New Orleans we meet a number of p 


such as we rarely meet in books, and ar 


to greet either in books or in life. Berni 


Dreux, the fastidious elderly beau of 
tocratic descent, who earns a precarious 
lihood by selling spurious  antiqu: 


Northern tourists; Myra Nell Warren, 
piquant, girlish, extravagant. 
warm-hearted—in these two there is mu: 


half-sister 





call forth laughter and affection. And 
relation to the plot is close, for, among 
things, Myra Nell is half in love with 


via. One would like to say something 
of “Papa La Branche,” his sentiment 
his slippers; but lack of space forbids 


this New Orleans part of the story on 
a most agreeable effect of atmosphere, 


veyed in Rex Beach’s brief, pictures 
fashion. A chain of exciting events in \ 


real occurrences are deftly interwined 


happenings of purely fictional interest bring: 
the Countess Margherita and Belisario ( 


back into the story, and leads us thro 
series of scenes, portraying vigorous 


as only Beach can portray it, to the cri 
the mobbing of the prison. No story by 


author is more absorbing. 
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and to local conditions which so readily t: 
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author of many successful novels of Ge 
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his struggle, this growth o 


f character, 


els to be as true to humanity in gen- 


s the details of speech a 
Mr. Harben portrays so q 


nd manner 
uaintly and 


re to the Georgia scene. Paul Rundel, 


at the time when the story 


begins, has 


i-invalid father and a vain, pleasure- 


mother. The family is very poor, and 
is the bread-winner. He works from 
ng to evening at the roughest manual 
Embittered and half-savage, he feels 
| his father a dull but deep attachment ; 
rd his mother, a smoldering 


ier, he is led to admire an 


resentment. 
d copy the 


atheism, the cynical brutality of his 
ver, Jim Hoag—the local great man—a 
, domineering, whiskey-drinking planter 
msiderable wealth. Paul’s mother, daz- 


by the attentions of Jeff 
g man of the ne’er-do-well 


Warren—a 
type, brave 


chivalrous, but unmoral—awakens in the 


Rundel a gnawing jeak 
ns his frail hold upon life. 


yusy which 
Paul, egged 


1 a measure by Hoag, who has personal 


ns for wishing Jeff Warren 
resolves to carry out his 

d intention of revenge. I 
ren and shoots him, killing 


out of the 
father’s de- 
[le waylays 
him, as he 


ses. Then he flees the country. Years 


he returns, prosperous, ¢% 
ated, but driven by conscier 


ipable, and 
ice to give 


elf up to the law. Seeds of faith and 
planted in his heart years ago by 


2’s niece, Ethel, and by his 1 
s Tye, a philosophical old 
grown and transformed Pa 
sut he finds, to his surprise 
f, that Warren has recovere: 
married Mrs. Rundel, is 
r by. The love-romance of Pat 
uncommon strength and sign 
se Paul, whose own faith has be 


oyal friend, 
shoemaker, 
ul’s charac- 
and infinite 
1 and, hav- 
now living 
il and Ethel 
ificance, be- 
en tested in 


hot fires of experience, is able to do for 
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| what she did for him many years before. 


ing healthy sentiment with practical spir- 


lity, Paul Rundel is a tale mo 
more moving than most even 
’s sympathetic and realistic sté 


or her new story of Old  &. 


re enjoyable 
of Mr. Har- 


ries. 


hester, The 


e, Margaret Deland has chosen a theme 
lainty and quaint as the flowers in an old- 


hioned garden, and she has tre 
d ep-seeing genius which ¢g 
rhtest work of fiction a hb 
scending that of most novels. 


ated it with 
ives to her 
man value 

The story 


WiLt HaRBEN 
Author of Paul Rundel 


with its pleasantly suggested background of 
shaded village streets and wide country 
spaces, warms us to a belief in essential 
goodness and simplicity—qualities as happily 
manifest in the people we meet here for the 
first time as in our old friends Dr. Lavendar 
and Dr. Willie King. Through a situation 
in which a real question of happiness takes 
on all the delicate half-shades of comedy and 
sentiment, Mrs. Deland reveals the very truth 
of love. 


Dr. Lavendar, with his strong religious 
common sense, was tolerant of the mystical 
beliefs of old Roberts, who came to live in a 
house half-way between Old Chester and Per- 
ryville, though old Roberts never went to 
ehurch because he was an Irvingite and wor- 
shiped alone and in silence, hoping some 
time to hear the Voice of God, as he be- 
lieved that he had heard it once, years ago, 
at a meeting of his sect in London. But it 
was not so with the Rev. John Fenn, the 
young pastor of the Perryville Presbyterian 
Church. He was much concerned for the 
soul of old Roberts, and even more solicitous 
for the soul of Roberts’s daughter Philippa, 
who did not go to church either, though she 
was no sharer in her father’s heresy. Young 
Fenn was sincere enough; but he could not 
see that Philly wanted him to care first for 
herself and then for her salvation. And so 
there was much agonizing; on the minister’s 
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part, beeause he could not save the soul of 
the woman he loved; on the girl’s part, be- 
cause the man who desired so passionately to 
save her soul apparently did not love her. Of 
course, there was no essential harm in 
Philly’s mingling a foolish love-potion with 
Fenn’s tea when he came to call upon her 
one afternoon. Rosemary, she thought, was 


] 


surely harmless enough, and she could not be 


xpected to know that monkshood is aconite. 
The result wa nearly tragic: but John 
Fenn did not die, and his eyes were opened. 
Being, thereafter, less youthfully sure in his 
knowledge of salvation and such matters, he 
became a more useful man, more nearly of 
Perhaps, after all, it 
was the long-awaited Voice of God which 
spoke through Roberts’s lips, bidding Philly, 


despite her wrong-doing, accept her lover as 


Dr. Lavendar’s type. 


a divine gift. Dr. King said it was “ the 
voice of common sense.” Dr. Lavendar said, 
reverently, that the two were one. With a 
story, idyllic and wonderfully truthful in its 
treatment of a theme as odd as anything in 
real life, Mrs. Deland touches our hearts in 
anew way. 


It is a gay and winsome love-story which 
Mary King Courtney has told in The 
Pictures of Polly. Seldom, indeed, is so 
much sheer delight in the fun of romance, 


and so ™m ich ( f the incerity which makes ro- 


manee something more than mere sentimental 
udventure, packed into a tale of bizarre but 
plausible plot. A lovely young woman’s co- 
quettish eaprice, that turns to warm, whole 
hearted earnest, lures the reader on from 
page to page. Allan Farrington was an 
Egvptologist, and, therefore, one would 
think, not a promising subject for romantic 
experiment, though he was young and good 
looking Moreover, he was a_ confirmed 
woman-hater. “Nobody can do anything 
with Allan,” his cousin, Mrs. Wyatt, told 
Polly, who commented favorably upon his 
photograph. “ He’s as impenetrable as one of 
those rock tombs he’s always hacking at.” 
But this merely interested the enterprising 
and wilful Polly. So, full of love of mis- 
chief and mystery, Polly did something 
quite uneonventional. Naturally, Mr. Allan 
Farrington, when he received a calendar for 
the current month bearing the photograph of 
a strikingly beautiful young woman with a 
filmy gray searf about her neck, was not 
especially pleased. In fact, he thrust it into 
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MARGARET DELAND 
Author of The Vot 
a drawer with very little ceremony. Whi 4 


somewhat later, the identical scarf cam 
him through the mail, his interest 
aroused, indeed, but it was not interest of 
very deep or flattering nature. As this s 
of thing went on, he became quite impatie: 
“You’re a little fool,” he informed the pl 
tograph—“ a perfect little idiot, to ¢ 
such tricks on me.” But, strangely, he 
himself actually awaiting with eagerness 
arrival of the calendars. The truth » 
that Polly had a gift of conveying, thro 
various devices, her thoroughly nice and 
tractive personality that amounted to ge1 
At length, Farrington did something that 
few months earlier he would not hav 
lieved himself capable of. He lent himself* 
the game to the extent of wearing a ridic 
lous ribbon in his buttonhole at a wedding 
But then the word was, “ No ribbon, no ce: 
endars.” After that, what had been a on 
sided wooing became an exciting chase, 
which a former woman-hater was the humbl: 
and tantalized pursuer. Written with a ta 
of breezy originality, the Pictures of Polly | 
the rare quality of really good sentiment 
comedy. We seem to be reading about flirt 
tion as a fine art, and we find beneath the f 
and the artfulness the appeal of sincerity a1 
wholesome lovableness. Extwotrr BLaKe 
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You don’t 
know how 
delicious 
fried eggs 
can be until 
you cook 
them in 


” @Isco 


for Shortening 


for Cake Making 


HEN they have only the 

sweet, natural, delicate, 

fresh egg taste, the same 
as when boiled or poached; 
they are as good to look at as 
to eat—no burnt edges or 
black specks; and they are 
easier than ever to digest. 
Use Crisco the next time you fry eggs, 
and you will be so agreeably surprised 
that you will be eager to try it for 
other foods. 


No matter where eise you use it, you 
will secure remarkable results, for 
Crisco embodies a// the qualities which 
a cooking product should have to be 
equally satisfactory for frying, for 
shortening, and for cake and bread 
making. 


Crisco is purely vegetable, absolutely 
clean in origin and manufacture. It 
stands a very high temperature without 
burning. It is sweet, delicate, delicious 
and wholesome. 


It is for these reasons that you can use 
it for frying doughnuts, croquettes, 
etc., for shortening pastry and for 
making cake, and secure as remarkable 
results as when frying eggs. 


Get a package of Crisco from your grocer 
and send for this Crisco Cook Book 


It tells why Crisco makes foods more palatable 
and more wholesome and gives over 100 tested 
recipes showing the best way to use Crisco 
throughout your cooking. Address The 
Procter & Gamble Co., Dept. V;, Cincinnati. 
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FOR THE BRIDE 


Nobing Ss too beadtiful too precioas. 
You wish your gif to receive her 
appreciatiap not anly for the day 
bat far all the years to come. 


Ore Hundred Appropriate Gifts 
llustrated ir 


Bridal Gifts 
Mailed upor request 


Jewels, Silver, _ 
China, Crystal, Clocks, 
Mahogany, Vorcelairs. 


Describe ony. article you may want- 


| Descriptive pkotograpks 
wil be forwarded 





BAILEY BANKS & BIDDLE © 


Diamond Merchants, Jeweler.s, 
Silver.smitks, Heraldists, Stationers 


Chestzut Street, Philadelphia 
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Once upon a time there dwelt on 
the banks of the oe Ganges a 
great sage, by name Vishnu-sarman. 


When King Sudarsana appealed to 
the wise men to instruct his wayward 
sons, Vishnu-sarman undertook the 
task, teaching the princes by means 
of fables and proverbs. 


Among his philosophical sayings 
was this: 
“To one whose foot is covered with 


a shoe, the earth appears all carpeted 
with leather.’”’ 


This parable of sixteen hundred 
years ago, which applied to walking, 
applies today to talking. It explains 
the necessity of one telephone system. 





For one man to bring seven miilion 
persons together so that he could talk 
with whom he chose would be al- 
most as difficult as to carpet the 
whole earth with leather. He would 
be hampered by the multitude. There 
would not be elbow room for anybody. 


For one man to visit and talk with 
a comparatively small number of dis- 
tant persons would be a tedious, dis- 
couraging and almost impossible task. 


But with the Bell ype provid- 
ing Universal Service the old proverb 
may be changed to read: 


To one who has a Bell Telephone 
at his lips, the whole nation is within 
speaking distance. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 
Every Bell Telephone is the Center of the System. 
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B4001 Collar Pins, solid 10k 18056 29 diamonds, 12 B8 Lingerie Clasp, sotid 14 
gold, plain, pair .75 sapphires set in plati- £old. pair bas Sterling 
num 250.00 Give size Silver, pair 


B3487 
Friendship Circle 
Brooch, solid 14k 
gold, engine turned, 
12 whole Pearis 
— » 8.00 j, . B4353 Cameo 
B4358 Solid 10k ~~ Pendant, aa 
gold Thimble 2.00 rs S514 Witch Thimble, ster- 10k gold 
Give size. ling silver .25 Give size 


R201 sterling Shoe Buckles. | Wouldn’t it be wonderful 
Colonial style, pair 1.00 | to feel that a// the Christmas gifts | $57 sbuttie, 2} in. tong. 
you send would stand comparison | “<™™. Shs 

with amy that your friends will 
receive? 

For rich Uncle William who “‘already 
has everything,’’ for five-year-old Mar- 
jorie who will rejoice over anything you 
give, and for all between, the one gift 
S844 . that will just fit is within the covers of our 
vive mat S60” | YEAR BOOK and within your means, | nag comma. = gang 
Thousands of people of wealth and re- | fon ined 3.00 
finement send every fall for our YEAR : —— — 
BOOK because they depend upon it | 2# 5 diadesa 

; to solve the very same Christmas gift = 
Ji172 Napkin Bead er problems which are puzzling you. . 
we. akeue = Write. today for this free 230 - page 4 

i YEAR BOOK. As its helpfulnessdawns | { y K1748 
upon you, you will exclaim, ‘‘Why didn't | \ ln 
I learn of this years ago?** a sterling 

Asa trial, order one of the articles silver. One 
shown here. We deliver free, daintily 
a packed, and refund moneyif unsatisfactory. 
Old fasb- Holly Ribbon Needles, 


ioned Sew- sterling silver 
ing Bird, 














silver case .65 


S754 Eyeglass Screw Driver, fine steel, sterling 











S51 Small .15 
S53 Large 


S715 Sterling 

silver Perfume 

Box, diam. 14 in., 
for handbag 
or handker- 





Mabogany Ban- 
jo Clock, 17 in. 
high, fine 8 day 
movement 5.00 


L1211 New fiat Traveling Case, morocco, silk big - 

lined, Parisian Ivory fittings, 13 poe I 12.00 —< L802 Black seal case for 
X7 Two Bayberry Pesit gentleman’s Evening Ties 
hand-colored Xmascard .25 sian wulataneiae and Gloves 2.25 


ae Daniel Low & Co, ews” 
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Victor-Victrola XVI, $200 


Mahogany or quartered oak 


The instrument by which 
the value of all musical 
instruments is measured. 


Other styles 
$15 
$25 
$40 
$50 
$75 
$100 


“HIS MASTERS 0s) (8 a 





The complete line 
of Victor-Victrolas 


Each year has witnessed important improvements in the de- 
velopment of these wonderful musical instruments, and with 
the complete line now on exhibition and sale at all Victor 
dealers, it is certainly well worth your time to at least see and 
hear them. In no other way can you fully inform yourself so easily. 


Any Victor dealer in any city in the world will gladly play any music 
you wish to hear and demonstrate to you the Victor-Victrola. 


Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J., U.S.A. 


Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal, Canadian Distributors 
$< 
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New Victor Records are on sale at all dealers on the 28th of each month 
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THE MORNING MAII PAINTED BY WILLIAM ARTHUR BROWN 








ranes Xinen Cleon 


(THE CORRE 


Newest fashions in 
correspondence papers 


It is easy to go wrong on writing paper 
and hard to be right. You can always feel 
safe in using Crane’s Linen Lawn or any 
of the Crane Writing Papers for your cor- 
respondence. They not only have behind 
them the most thorough knowledge of 
the manufacture of fine writing paper, 
but they have the approval of men and 
women whose taste and feeling for what 
is correct and fine are unerring. 


ros If you cannot procure these papers from your stationer, write us and we will 

send you samples and give you the name of a stationer who will supply them. 
8 . , + = y 
"EATON, CRANE & PIKE COMPANY 


TRADE MARK New York Pittsfield, Mass. 


HE new fall color 
in Crane’s Linen 


Lawn is Eclipse. 


Latest advices from Paris tell that the 
most fashionable color this season is 
called Eclipse. It was suggestedto 
the ingenious French designers by th« 

beautiful halftones caused by the recent 
total eclipse of the sun visible at Paris. 
This shade reproduced in Crane’s Lin- 
en Lawn has resulted in one of the 
most attractive papers of this famous 
series. Whencombined with a narrow 
French border of crimson or a beauti 

ful French blue, the result is rich and 
novel, but at the same time in perfect 
goodtaste. The letter sheets and envel- 
opes are both much larger than in the 
past, this also being in accordance with 
the latest advices from Paris. 
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4O produce furniture after the manner of the 
& brothers Adam, Thomas Chippendale, Thomas 
% Sheraton—names which are names to conjure 
i] with in furniture—it is needful to think their 
™ thoughts and to feel their moods. 


This is why many of our period pieces are not copies 
but correct interpretations. Our master designers and 
master workers know the spirit of the old masters and their 
motives; such men are not copyists. “They express the thought of lasting 
charm and constant beauty in rich woods. Because we want you to know 
that your purchase is an expression of the motif which actuated these old mas- 
ters and will stand the test of time, we in/ay our shopmark in each piece. 
Ask that it be shown to you, for it means that Berkey & Gay furniture is 


For Your Children’s Hetrlooms 
UR dealers, with the displays “CU atte tite ot in Furniture’’ 


on their floors and our beau- is the title of our famous de 
tiful portfolio of direct photo- luxe book, which gives the 
gravures, enable you te choose from _ history of period furniture and much 
our entire line, wherever you may interesting and valuable information 
live. concerning its uses. You will enjoy 
For bedroom, dining-room, living- reading the book; we will mail it to 
room or library our period pieces you for fifteen two-cent stamps. 
offer distinction and charm; and We will also send 
our “Flanders,” a style which we The Story of Ber- 
originated and developed, demon- key & Gay.’’ If you 
strates the real richness of our Am- have a boy he will # 
erican wood—oak. find inspiration in it. 


Berkey & Gay Furniture Co. This inlaid mark of 


176 Monroe Ave., Grand Rapids, Michigan tener identtfce 0 su0 oan 












































Berkey & Gay piece 
“ eta 4 
es O59 
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How crank-case heat 


affects lubrication. 


When your car is in action the lubricating oil 


heats up and thins out. 


Its real lubricating value is then put to the 


test. 


Oils not of the highest quality thin out to the 
danger point and lose their ability to protect 
The action of the motor is 
Destructive friction starts. 


the moving parts. 
restrained. 


Many a motorist owes his repair bills to the failure of his 


lubricating oil under the heat of service. 


The quality of the several grades of Gargoyle Mobiloil 
provides in advance for this heat of service. 
efficient lubrication under the heat and mechanical conditions 


in each type of motor. 


The partial chart on the right shows the correct grade of 
Our complete chart, cover- 


Gargoyle Mobiloils for 111 cars. 


ing 400 cars, will be mailed you on request. 


Gargoyle Mobiloils were produced after careful study by an 
organization recognized as_ the authoritative leaders in scien- 


tific lubrication—the Vacuum Oil Company. 


It assures 


In quality Gargoyle Mobiloils set a world standard. 


sy the gallon they cost a little more than ordinary lubricat- 
But their wearing quality makes them actually 
lowest in cost per mile—to say nothing of the lengthened 


ing oils. 


life that they will give your motor. 








Mobiloil 


A grade for each type of motor 


The various grades, refined and filtered to remove free carbon, are: 
Gargoyle Mobiloil “D” 
Gargoyle Mobiloil “E” 


Gargoyle Mobiloil “A” 
Gargoyle Mobiloil “B” 


Gargoyle Mobiloil “Arctic” 


They are put up in 1 and 5 gallon sealed white cans, in half-barrels 


and barrels. 


Allare branded with the Gargoyle, which is our mark of manufacture. 
They are handled by the higher class garages, automobile supply 


stores, and others who supply lubricants. 


VACUUM OIL Co., 


DETROIT 
Ford Builkdiog 


BOSTON 


BRANCHES: 49 Federal St. 


NEW YORK 
29 Broadway 





A guide to correct Automo- 


bile lubrication 


In the schedule the letter 
icates the grade of Gargoyle Mobiloil that sheuld be uo 


For example, “A,"" means “Gargoyle Mobiloil A.” 


means “Gargoyle Mobiloil Arctic."" 


use Gargoyle 


opposite the cay 


Ar 


For all electric vet 


iloil A. The recommendations cove: 
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Rochester, U.S. A. 


PHILADELPHIA 


CHICAGO 


Fisher Building 


Distributing warehouses in the principal cities of the world 


4h & Chestnut Sts. 


INDIANAPOLIS 
Indiana Pythian Bie 
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The Howard Watch 


he American business 
man, it is said, never 
writes when he can “wire?’ 
He sends 500,000. telegrams 


every working day, keeping 
fifty-nine thousand offices busy and nearly 
two million miles of wire. 

It is an index of the national spirit of 
“putting the thing across’’— getting it done. 
The same spirit of punctuality and practical 
time-saving that leads so many men to 
select the HOWARD Watch. 

Whether a man realizes it or not—his 
working activities don’t escape being judged 
by HOWARD standards. 


There are HOWARD Watches in the 
pockets of his superiors and his associates— 
and probably some of his subordinates. 

Not every HOWARD owner is a moneyed 
man, by any means. The most eager pur- 
chasers of HOWARDS are the earnest young 
fellows who have to strain a point to get 
one—like any other special effort they make 
to get ahead. 

Any way you look at it, to the man who 
really cares, a HOWARD Watch is always 
worth what he pays for it. 

The price of each watch is fixed at the factory 
and a printed ticket attached—from the 17-jewel 
(double roller) in a Crescent Extra or Boss Extra 
sold-filled case at $40, to the 23-jewel at $150—and 
the EDWARD HOWARD model at $350 

Not every jeweler can sell you a HOWARD 
Watch. Find the HOWARD jeweler in your town 
and talk tohim. He is a good man to know. 


Admiral Sigsbee has written a little book, “The Log of the 
HOWARD Watch,” giving the record of his own HOWARD in the 


U. S. Navy. You'll enjoy it. 
and we'll send you a copy. 


Drop us a post-card, Dept. Q 


E. HOWARD WATCH WORKS, Boston, Mass. 


Siaeeieene 
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** A man is known by the magazine he subscribes for ’’ 


THE INTERNATIONAL STUDIO 
$5.00 A YEAR 


“By all odds the most beautiful magazine printed.”-—N. Y. Tribune. 


T is the leading Art magazine published at any price. It deals 
with everything from painting and sculpture to house decoration, 
architecture and landscape gardening, including the best work 

of craftsmen, pictorial photographers and art-workers in every field. 
Every issue contains one to two hundred illustrations, numerous 
plates in full color, covering the art work of the world at large. 
Art dealers value the color plates, gravures and monotints for fram- 
ing. Homes of culture need The International Studio, because it 
is the foremost magazine for those who love beauty in all things. 


SEND FIVE DOLLARS NOW FOR YOUR 
SUBSCRIPTION BEFORE YOU FORGET 


SEE SPECIAL SUBSCRIPTION OFFER BELOW 




















THE INTERNATIONAL 
PORTFOLIO OF COLOR PRINTS 


A portfolio of six exquisite paintings by modern masters done into full colors by the latest 
and best methods of color reproduction. These plates were executed in England, where the 
art of color reproduction has reached its highest perfection. The size of the plates, with 
border suitable for framing, is 12 by 10 inches. 

The titles are : 








Variations in Violet and Green - - From an Oil Painting by J. McNEILL WHISTLER 
Dover-Evening - - - - ~- ~ From the Water Color by J. BUXTON KNIGHT 
An Upland Road - - - - ~- ~ From the Oil Painting by PAUL DOUGHERTY 


Mme. Lucienne Bréval in Carmen - From the Oil Painting by IGNACIO ZULOAGA 

A Study in Sanguine - - - - - - - ~ By J. W. WATERHOUSE, R.A. 

“Dies Irae” - - - - - - = = = «= «+ By MAXFIELD PARRISH 

These plates are sold separately for twenty-five cenis each or one dollar for the portfolio 
of six, at which price we shall be glad to mail them postpaid to our readers. 


A SPECIAL TIMELY OFFER: We invite our readers to take advantage of 
our offer (this month only) of twelve months’ subscription to THE INTERNATIONAL 
STUDIO at the price of $5.00, and let us send you this beautiful portfolio free. 


JOHN LANE CO., 120H W. 32d St., New York 
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PICTUF 
BROWN 
KODAK 
ORDIN, 
KODAK 
OPMER 
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REPRODUCTION (REDUCED) FROM 
PICTURE MADE WITH A $12.00 
BROWNIE CAMERA ANDA FIFTY CENT 
KODAK PORTRAIT ATTACHMENT. 
ORDINARY WINDOW LIGHTING. 
KODAK FILM, KODAK TANK DEVEL- 
OPMENT, VELOX PRINT. 





At Home with a Kodak 


Make the most of the home side of photography. Let your Kodak, 
by daylight and flashlight, keep for you that intimate home story which 
to you will always be fascinating. Such pictures can by no means sup- 
plant the more formal studio portraits—du¢ they can delightfully supple- 
ment them, and make your whole collection more interesting to you and 
to your friends. 





“AT HOME WITH THE KODAK.” our beautifully illustrated and instructive little book on home 
picture making, free for the asking, at your dealers, or by mail. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, Rocuester, N. Y., The Kodak City. 
aa ne anciiiiniiimensel 
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THE cooncy manver 
NORTH 
AMERICAN 
REVIEW 


FOR NOVEMBER 


[On News-stands October 28] 


North America and France . . . . . Gabriel Hano‘aux 
Socialism in the Ohio Constitution . Hon. Daniel J. Ryan 
Morsels of Madrid ... . . . William Dean Howells 
A Complete Municipal University . Charles H. Levermore 
Modern Sanitation . .. . . . . Dr. Alvah H. Doty 
A Note on Contemporary Poetry. . Hermann Hagedorn 
Pee et ee eee ef eee eee Cee 


FORTHCOMING NUMBERS 
The necessary timeliness of the articles in THE NORTH 
AMERICAN REVIEW precludes any definite announcement 
of what is to come. But the REVIEW’S high standard is 
known—and has been known for nearly a century. The articles 
the current year will be from the pens of writers who, like the 
following, contributed to its pages in 1911. 


A. T. MAHAN, Rear-Admiral U.S. N. PERCY MacKAYE 


JANE ADDAMS JAMES CREELMAN 
CHAMP CLARK GAMALIEL BRADFORD, Jr. 
W. D. HOWELLS THOMAS NELSON PAGE 
ARTHUR C. BENSON BRANDER MATTHEWS 
ALFRED NOYES ARCHBISHOP IRELAND 
JOSEPH CONRAD WOODROW WILSON 


HORACE H. LURTON, Associate Justice 





$4.00 THE YEAR 35 CENTS THE COPY 


The North American Review Publishing Company. Franklin Square, New York 
London: William Heinemann, 21, Bedford St., W. C. 
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Woman Worth While 








and mind; is efficient, well poised, with 


Perfect Health 


anda 


Good Figure 


(well carried) 

She makes the most of herself. 

I have helped 60,000 of the most refined, intellectual 
women of America to regain health ar ' good figures and | 
have taught them how to keep well. Why not you? You 

are busy, but you can devote a few minutes a day in the privacy of your 
room, to following scientific, hygienic principles of health prescribed to 
#21) suit your particular needs. I have 


Reduced the Weight 


of 30,000 women and have 


. 
Increased the Weight 
of as many more 
My work has grown in favor because results are quick, natural and per- 
manent, and because they are scientific and appeal to common sense. 


von. NO Drugs—No Medicines 


Be Well so that everyone vith whom you come in contact is permeated with yourstrong 
spirit, your wholesome person: lity—feels better in body and mind foryour very presence. 
Be Attractive—well groomed. You can— 


Improve Your Figure—in other words be at your best 


I want to help you to realize that your health lies almost entirely in 
your own hands and that you can reach your ideal in figure and poise. 
Judge what I can do for you by what Ihave done for others. I have relieved such 
Chronic Ailments as: 
Indigestion Anaemia Nervousness Catarrh Weaknesses 
Constipation Sleeplessness Torpid Liver Headaches Rheumatism 


The best physicians are my friends—their wives and daughters are my pupils—the 
medical magazines advertise my work. 


I have published a free booklet showing how to stand and walk correctly and giving 

other information of vitalinteresttowomen Write for it and I will also tell you about 
my work. If you are soetie well and your figure is just what you wish, you may be able to help a dear friend—at least 
you will help me by your interest in this great movement for greater culture, refinement and beauty in woman. 


Sit down and write me NOW. Don’t wait—you may forget it. I have had a wonderful experience and I should 
like to tell you about it. 


‘Susanna Cocroft Dept.23 624 S. Michigan Ave. Chicago 


Miss Cocroft is a college bred woman. She is the recognized authority upon the scientific 
care of the health and figure of woman. 











Gnnne Rubber Tie Fob) ESS GARAGES 


Auto wheel and-tire paper weight, 25c. —\, F or Automobiles and Motorcycles 
Rubber tire on post card, 10c. Send coin or | 


stamps. Quantity prices with special letter . $ A 00 

ing. AGENTS send for catalogue of p 30 to 2 

complete line of rubber novelties. Satisfac- | * . Easy to put up. Portable. All 
tion guaranteed or money refunded. | ~ sizes. Postal brings latest illus- 


The Oakland Advertising Company, § trated catalog. 
Dept. *“Y,"’ Akron, Ohio. THE EDWARDS MFG. CO., 210-268 Egg!eston Ave., Cincinnati,0. 
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THE COMING cx 


By CHARLES ALDEN SELTZER 
Author of “THE TWO-GUN MAN,” etc. 

Kent Hollis, a young college man with 
journalistic ambitions, is city editor on an 
Eastern Daily when word is received of his 
father’s sudden death. 


He leaves for the — 





West to settle up the estate. 


Upon his arrival at Dry Bottom he finds 
the estate consists of a small ranch, a small 
newspaper and a full size feud with a big [| 


cattle company. 


It is a case that calls for brains, endurance 
Kent decides 
to continue his father’s fight for justice and 
icker to herald 
THE COMING OF THE LAW. 

There is a girl in the case without whom 
the struggle might have come to an untimely 


and sheer physical courage. 


- 


publish the Dry Bottom 


end for the young cattle man. 


Frontispiece in color by R. W. Amick. 


12mo. $1.35. Postage 15c. 





THREE NEW BOOKS 
FOR THE OUTDOOR MAN 


THE COMPLETE WILDFOWLER 
By Stanley Duncan and Guy Thorne 

This book covers the entire subject of wildfow]- 
ing. Dealing with guns, ammunition, dogs, calling, 
decoys, habits of wildfowl, punt shooting, acces- 
sories, etc. 

Illustrated in color with diagrams and photo- 
graphs. Octavo. $3.75 net. Postage 25c. 


MY TROPIC ISLE 
By E. J. Banfield 


An intensely interesting story of Robinson Crusoe 
life on an island north of Australia. 

Illustrated, large 12 mo., $2.50 net. Postage 
14 cents. 


NEW RIVERS OF THE NORTH 


By Hulbert Footner 
Author of «« TWO ON THE TRAIL,” ete. 

A splendid story of a trip from Edmonton over 
Yeilow Head Pass down the Frazer to below Tete 
Jaune Cache, then down the Peace River. It cov- 
ers real exploration of the Hay River, a little- 
known stream flowing into Great Slave Lake. 

Iilustrated, large 12 mo., $1.75 net. Postage 
1 1 cents. 











OUTING PUBLISHING COMPANY). 


OU-FING HANDBOOKS | 
122 S. MICHIGAN AVE.CHICAGO | 


OUTING MAGAZINE 


141-145 WEST 36TH ST. NEW YORK 





FOOT LOOSE AND FREE 


By STEPHEN CHALMERS 
Author of “TRAIL OF A TENDERFOOT,” etc. 


One Shackles, an office slave, wearied of the mo- 
notony of life in New York and set sail for South- 
ampton by way of the Caribbean. 

In his vagabond journey with the carefree Shackles, 
the reader pals with the Captain of the ship and 
mixes with everybody from stoke hole to bridge. 

There is an infectious spirit of comraderie through- 
out the book which leaves a feeling of regret when 
the reader and Shackles reach the parting of the 
ways. Illustrated, 12mo. $1.25 net. Postage 10c. 








TALES OF THE UNTAMED 

Translated and Adapted By DOUGLAS ENGLISH 

This book secured for its author, Monsieur Louis 
Pergaud, the Prix de Goncourt of 5000 francs, for “the 
greatest piece of imaginative writing of the year.” 
The romance and tragedy of wild life is depicted 
from a new angle. ascinating in every line with 
action and romance, it deals with animals as ani- 
mals, not as human beings. The principal characters 
are the Fox, the Squirrel, the Frog, the Hare, the 
Marten and the Magpie. Illustrated with photograv- 
ures in color, $1.25 net. Postage 12c. 
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Steel Pens 


250 Styles. 


To those who use a 
ren only occasional- 
‘ly, Esterbrook Pens 
are the most pleasant 
and satisfactory as 
sistant; to those who 
write constantly, an 
nvaluable ally and 
friend. 
Backed by a half-cen 
tury’s reputation. 


s=ie@yl 


TC = Wk ay Oy my) 


— 


At all stationers , “THE RIVALS” 


Write for illustrated booklet £ , x 


erett 


The oe pe Pen ! “Tet? — ‘Play Just 


95 John Street, New York 9°? 


Wont ) One More Game! 


Cares and worries take wing, the flight of time 
is forgotten when congenial companions match 
wits and skill in a lively game of home billiards 


“Billiards-The Home Magnet” 


fir t- class Billiard Table is a successful'rival to 
the ‘n ‘ , the ¢ » and other forms of amusement out 
side of tl ie W esome influences of home. 

It is a veritable “Home Magnet,” with inexhaustible 
resources of entertainment for young and old. 

The Book of Brunswick Home Billiard 
Tables— ‘Yours for the Asking 

l s beautif ok accurately describes and illustrates 
in full ¢ rs the many styles of Billiard and Pocket 
Billia d lables designed for the home. 

Each is a genuine “BRUNSWICK,”—made by the 
We buy typewriters of the best make from the maker, concern whose tables are used EXCLUSIVE! . by 
thousands at a time. We send each machine on trial the billiard expe ~ of the world. Perfect playing 
and let it sell itself. No deposit is required. If you qu *s guaranteed 

= fs - , “BR ; »” ? 
want it pay us $5 monthly. You save 45% by selling BILLI ‘iD 7 1B RA . t ie = am § i yey Be 
to yourself. Standaid guarantee with each machine. a ae ner 4 ho =a a 4 ot thane abi ~ oes, an =o ext. 
Cc oe outfit 10,000 have sent their orders. Our ” Our unique “Convertible” Billiard Tables can be in 
book, “Typewriter Secrets,” tells how we can do it. stantly transformed into luxurious Davenports or han¢ 
Write for it now some ng Library lables. No “extra room” 


Typewriters Distributing Syndicate needed. on’ ink of buying a billiard table until you 


have you yy of The Brunswick Book. 
166 Y. N. No. Michigan Bivd., Chicago 
eR : . Over a Year to Pay! 


ese Brunswick Home Silliard Tables are ver 


BOOKS ON THE VOICE attractive and you can pay cash or spread the smail monthly payments 


prefer 























Playing Faxigment I with cach style of ta 
By KATHERINE JEWELL EVERTS 2 emer ne LA ee IER oe oer Mie daly attente 
rit rt booklet 
, A Class Book of Voice Training 
Vocal Expression and Interpretation. Post 8vo, The Brunswick- Balke- 
T es .* hard, high-pitched it hich bet CoBenser Co. 
o conver e hard, high-pitched, nasal tone which betrays p ¢ , . 
» American voice into the adequate agent of a temperament Dept. AA 324-328 §. Wabash Ave., Chicago 
lich distinguishes the American personality, and to help 
glish speech in this country to become an adequate medium 
lucid intercourse, is the object of these books. 


H Hy Principles of training 

The Speaking Voice simplified and condensed. 
x., 218 pages. Post 8vo, $1.00 net. 

4merican voices are very justly criticised. Here is a viva- 

is, informal series of suggestions offered by an experienced 

ice-culturist for overcoming common defects of enunciation 

d hard, shrill tene. It is, besides, delightful reading, and its 

nts on exercises to improve the voice will be of permanent 

ue, Brunswick “Baby Grand”’—Drawer Ho ds Complete Playing Equipmer+ 

HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Sq., NEW YORK 
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“Most Miles 
for the Least Money” 


The real value of your traveling 
equipment is measured in two ways: 

It is measured in the number of 
miles of honest travel you receive per 
dollar expended. 

Its value is also greatly enlarged by 
the feeling of satisfaction and refine- 
ment you receive from its ownership. 

Indestructo on your baggage signal- 
izes not only a handsome and dignified 
appearance, but a built-in guarantee of 
endurance that will protect you for a 
life time of service. 

“T believe that half the pleasure of 
traveling is the feeling of Pride and 


Security in owning an Indestructo 
trunk,” says one prominent Globe 
Trotter. 


That man invested $25. in an Inde- 
structo De Luxe. 

In four years he traveled 105,000 
miles at a cost of 445 of a cent per mile 
—2'%c. per hundred miles. 

Sale—insured—dignified— Properly 
Priced—a combination that is found 
only under the Indestructo trade mark. 


Whether you travel little or much—you 
should have an Indestructo trunk. 


] Do not wait until the old trunk goes to 
pieces and leaves you baggageless. 

Investigate today the trunk that protects 
you against loss. 


NATIONAL VENEER PRODUCTS CO. 


1011 Beiger Street, Mishawaka, Ind. 


NDESTRU cTg 


BAGGAGE 
INSURED FOR FIVE YEARS 




















The celebrated 
Jaeger Underwear is 
suitable alike for mien, 
women and children, 
and for all conditions of 
health and occupation. 
Recommended by the 


Medical Profession 
everywhere. 
Explanatory cata- 


logue and samples 


free on request. 





| Dr. Jaeger’s S. W. S. Co.’s Own Stores 
Now York : 306 Fifth Ave. 22 Malden Lane 
Boston : 324 Boylston St. 
Chicago: 126 M. State St. 
Agents in all Principal Cities 








LOUIS. RHEAD 


Mlustrator ot “ Robinson 
Crusoe,” “ Swiss Family 
Robinson,” “ Tom Brown's 


School Days,” etc. 

The dashing stor) 
Robin Hood and his fo)!- 
lowers—of Friar Tuc! 
of Little John, t 
Sheriff of Nottingha 
and the rest—is told 1 
this new illustrated ver- 
sion by Louis Rhea 
who was born in thi 
same country as Robin 
Hood, and passed much of his early life in roam- 
ing about what still remains of Sherwood ani 
Nvedwood forests. 

Robin Hood and his merry men were not 
ordinary cut-throats, but a band of merry fe'- 
lows without guile, bold and fair in fight, cou 
teous and kind to women and children, boun' 
ful to the poor and needy, and striking hard 
cruelty and tyranny at a period when the: 
were few to take the part of the poor and wu 
lettered man. 

The story is full of excitement, as wel! a- 
lessons in good-will. 
waa pemrons Leber te Mica wt 
Octave, Cloth, $1.50. HARPER # BROTHERS 
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Fluffy Ruffles —....... 


“The Sweetmeat Unique” morsels to the pound. 
in the Patent Swinging Compartment Box = Each Dainty can be selected 
— ecm without touching the others. 
Dailer ails ra ae = Other brands of our Choco- 
Pound” a oe eee > lates—world famous for 
tak: Ronee af their rich, creamy centers. 





Everywhere ie 7 pF 50c to $l. the pound, in half, 
Far’ = ‘ge one, two, three and 
¥ five Ib. packages. 


We cater only 
to those who de- 
mand the best. 


Assorted sam- 
if he cannot ples and catalogue 


supply yousend AME} , 7 epi sent on receipt of 10c. 











Riverside 


Made in various sizes for 
Ladies and Gentlemen 


The world’s most famous watch movement 
Write for the Riverside Booklet before buying a Watch. 
WALTHAM WATCH COMPANY _-__- _ Waltham. Mass. 


BEST PRINTING 
3 - KA - ILI ee FR 
VEU VY ORA 
Fh *>HARPER PERI LOIS Al > 
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UseOXIDE of ZINC Pai 
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| 


eye is the paint. 


also preserves value. 

Good paint always contain 
Zinc. 

Paint your property with 


Oxide of Zinc 











HEN you look over a property 
the first thing that catches your 


Good paint makes value apparent. | 


s Oxide of 


Paint 





We do not grind Oxide of Zinc in 


iled 





* 
on req ° 





| 55 Wall Street, 





to preserve and make manifest its value. 


manufacturers of Oxide of Zinc Paints 


The New Jersey Zinc Co. 


| NATIONAL CITY BANK BUILDING 


Oil. A list of 


New York 


























The Day of the Saxon 


By GENERAL HOMER LEA 


AUTHOR OF “THE VALOR OF IGNORANCE” 


IKE his former book, in which General Lea endeavored to arouse 

Americans from their fancied security from invasion, this new volume 
makes a strong appeal for an immediate awakening. The author foresees 
danger as a result of the economic pressure from other great powers that 
are finding expansion impossible without a corresponding diminution of 
the present racial boundaries. Strongly prophetic of danger, the keen, 
logical reasoning of the book is well calculated to disturb every patriotic 
American. Crown 8vo, Gilt Top, Rough Edges, $1.80 net. 
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Dip Your Shingles Before Laying 

Dipping gives absolute protection—where 
rain gets through between and under shingles. 
as well as tothe outer surfaces. Whether applied 
by brushing or dipping, 


Dexter Brothers 
English Shingle Stains 


are betterthan paint. They protect the shingles 
with preservative, waterproofing oils, yet retain 
the natural texture and beauty of the wood. The 
pure k:nglish ground colers cannot fade. 

Write for stained miniature shingles and Booklet A. 


DEXTER BROS. CO., 124 Broad Street, Boston 
Branches: 1133 Broadway, W.Y. 218 Race St., Phila., Pa. 


Also makers of Petrifax Cement Coating. 
AGENTS: H.M. Hooker Co. ,Chicago ; F.H.McDonald, 
Grand Rapids; F. T. Crowe & Co., Seattle, Spokane, 
Tacoma, Wash., and Portland, Ore. ; Sherman Kimball, 
San Francisco; A. R. Hale, 826 Perdido St., New Orleans; 
R. McC. Bullington Co., Richmond, Va. ; Hoffschlager 
& Co., Honolulu; AND DEALERS. 














T. GILL, Arcurrect, 
HONOLULU, HAWAII 
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O the thousands upon thousands of people who have used White 

House Coffee for years the above indorsement was not necessary, 

but we greatly appreciate such hearty, voluntary approval from such 

high authority, and to those who have not yet adopted White House 

Coffee, it should be the last argument needed. The next logical 
step is totry it. 1-and 2- and 3Ib. all-tin cans at leading grocers. 

DWINELL-WRIGHT COMPANY, 
Principal Coffee Roasters. Boston and Chicago. 













DEMAND valves bearing the Diamond Trade 
Mark when you are passing on the specifica 
tions for your heating plant. To call merely for 
“Jenkins or equal” will not procure the genuine 


JENKINS BROS. VALVES 


For Your Boy —and You 


Here's a fascinating, wonderful game that will delight 
every live, healthy American boy. And it will also amuse 
many an alert, up-to-date American father 


rican Model Builder 











because there are imitations. And Jenkins Bros. 
have no equal. ‘They are the original renewable 
disc valves, and are heavier and much stronger than 
others. Write for booklet “ lleating Specialties.” 


JENKINS BROS. NEW YORK, BOSTON, PHILADELPHIA, CHICAGO 


your WORKSHOP “Pec” 


With outfits of Barnes Wood and Metal Working 


a@ FOOT POWER ~@4 
Machinery you can successfully compete with Factories 
that use steam power, both in quality and profit on prod- 
uct The only complete line of such machines 
made. Have stood the test twenty years. Send 
for catalogue. Address 


W. F. & JOHN BARNES Co., 
595 Ruby 8St., Rockford, Ils. 



































complete outfit, consisting of 
all the various parts used in modern 

r ructural work. 
can build scores 
2/ working models 
idges, cranes, trestles, 
derricks, trucks, etc. Com- 
plete manual of instruction 
furnished free with each 
outfit. Each outfit consists 
of different parts used in 
mechanics —wheels, gears, 
beams, girders, braces, with 
nuts and bolts to fasten 
them together. All parts are accu- 
rately machined from nickeled steel 


and brass. The American Model 
Buatlder is furnished in seven different sized outfits-from $1 up. You can select 
any size and add to it as your boy progresses. For sale by leading department 
| stores, dealer: in toys and sporting goods. Write for our illustrated catalog No. 22. 
THE AMERICAN MECHANICAL TOY COMPANY 
' 422 East First St., Dayton, Ohio. 





420 Years of Service Without Repairs 


Thousands of “ Reeco” Water Systems have equaled that record and are 
still giving efficient service. ‘The ‘‘ Neeco” holds all records for delivering full 
service year after year without breakdowns or repairs. And from the stand 
point of efficiency and economy, the only system you can afford to install is the 


“REECO” Water Supply System 


Equipment for factories, hotels, farms, country houses, backed by 70 years’ 
reputation and 50 thousand systems now in use Operated by “Reeco” Electric 
and Gasoline Pumps or the famous “ Reeco” Rider and “ Reeco” Ericsson Hot 
Air Engines. What are your needs? let us tell you how to meet them—and the 
cost to a penny. 

« Write nearest office for catalogue H. 


RIDER-ERICSSON ENGINE CO. 


New York. Beston. Philadelphia. Montreal, P. @. Sydney, Australia. 








“ Reeco” Centrifugal Pump 
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OT every cloud has a silver linings 
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acciaent company 





" Hlarper’s Ss 


Tear off 





of Funny Pictures 
Illustrations and Verses by Peter Newell 


Peter Newell’s Newest Book 





A new Peter Newell book is a new joy. 


both young and old—there is no age to the ‘ 
Book” kind of fun. 


In this new book Mr. Newell lets loose a 


Designer of 
‘‘The Hole Book,” ‘“‘ The Slant Book,”’ etc. 


The Rocket Book 


It is for 
“Hole 


skyrocket 


—and there is no end to the amusement as the rocket 
shoots upward. 


The actual setting-off is done by the mischievous 


son of the janitor in the basement of an apartment 
house. The rocket merrily pops up through the 
floor of the first flat, boring a neat hole through the 
center of the dinner table. 


In the second flat it awakens grandpa as it whizzed 


by in its joyous flight. 


The rocket encounters a burglar in the 


third flat, 


who is emptying the sideboard of its silver—and the 
rocket saves the silver! 


On and on it goes through bathtubs and many 


But, alas, 


There are twenty-two full-page 


The Travelers Insurance Co., Hartford, Conn. 


other adventures to the top floor, where it starts 
| through an ice-cream freezer. 
too cold, and the rocket’s career is ended. 
pictures, printed 
| in four combinations of colors, and each ‘scene is 
| described in verses by Mr. Newell. 


the ice is 


| Small Square Quarto, B!ue Cloth, Cover in Colors, $1.25 


Please send particulars regarding Accident Insurance. My 
name, address and date of birth are written below. 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
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The Patrician Perfume 


This rarest perfume of premier quality, created by 
Houbigant, Paris, has an exotic fragrance found 
in no other odor. “Coeur de Jeannette” adds 
to and idealizes the charm of woman. 
2-oz. Bottle— All Dealers—$3.15 
Sample bottle for 20c 
For exquisite Holiday Gifts—Houbigant Perfumes and 
Toilet Creations (at all dealers) are “Fashion's Latest Word.” 


PARK & TILFORD 225 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Sole Agents in United States and Canada 


SOETIBDERE  TRANNETTR | 
COEUR-DE "JEANNETTE | 


The Berkshire Hills 
Sanatorium 


FOR THE SCIENTIFIC TREATMENT OF 


CANCER 


WITHOUT THE USE OF THE KNIFE 
With an early diagnosis and prompt treatment practi- 
cally all accessible cancerous growths are curable. 
When writing for information describe case in which 
vou are interested. Address 


WALLACE E. BROWN, M.D. 


(Formerly Drs. W. E. Brown & Son) 
North Adams, Mass. 


Established thirty-five years. 








THE HOUSEHOLD APERIENT. 


BOTTLED AT THE SPRINGS, BUDA PEST, HUNGARY. 








of Tooth Decay is 
Acid Mouth 


This acid, formed by the fer- 
mentation of food particles, dis- 
integrates the tooth enamel, exposes 
the softer interior dentine to the 
attack of decay bacteria, and (unless 
professional aid is resorted to) subjects 
the whole tooth to inevitable destruction, 
This condition is all the more serious, 
because it gives no warming until after the , 
harm is done, unless you use these Acid 
Test Papers. But, as urged by leading den- 
tists everywhere, it may be speedily overcome 
by the use of 


PEBECO 


TOOTH PASTE 


2 
Pebeco is the result of professional research to pro- 
duce adentifrice that really does preserve teeth; and 
it does so by eeiting at and routing out the cause 
of tooth destruction — abnormal mouth acidity. dé 


Pebeco also whitens and polishes the teeth with- * 
out injuring the natural surface of the enamel, § 
an@its use insures a germ-free mouth, a sweet, & 
bealthy breath, and a delightfully refreshing é 
sensation that makes its use a pleasure. 

Send for 10-day Trial Tabe and 

Acid Test Papers 

Pebeco is the product of the hygienic 
laboratories of P.Beiersdorf & Co.,Ham- 

burg, Germany, and is sold in large 

50c tubes by all druggists. 


LEHN & FINK 
115 William St., New York 
Producers of 
Lehn & Fink's 
Riveris Talcum 
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Fathers, Mothers, Sons and Daughters 
All Read The Youth’s Companion 


Something new every week, something 
inspiring every week, something to read 
aloud and talk over every week, something 
to treasure up in the memory every week. 


FAMOUS CONTRIBUTORS © ®rv<",,ti's «man or 


woman that has done somethin 
for the world and humanity, the editors seek them out to write from the fulness o 
their knowledge and experience for Companion readers. 


FICTION WRITER The work of the best American story-writers 


will be found from week to week in The 
Companion — stories of thrilling adventure, luck and pluck for boys, stories of col- 
lege life for girls, stories that tickle the humor and touch the sentiment in everybody. 


SERIAL STORIE One after another the year through. Serials 


that appeal to you whatever your age. Serials 
that grip you from the start and delight you to the end. 


ATHLETICS ETC The best expert advice on baseball, football, 
+] . 


and the other great games and sports—fishing, 
boating, fancy skating. A department for girls suggesting profitable occupations, 
giving hints for dress, etc. For the family —recipes for dainty dishes, handy 
household devices and the like. 


Send for the Complete Announcement for the Volume for 1913 


The Companion Window Transparency 
and Calendar for 1913 


Every new subscriber to The Youth’s Companion for 1913 will receive as a gift 

this exquisite novelty—a Transparency to hang in the window or in front of a lamp. 

Through it the light shines softly, illuminating the design ~--a figure of Autumn 

Jaden with fruits; and all around, wreathed in purple clusters of grapes and grecn 
foliage, is the circle of the months. 





How To Get The Free Issues 


Every new subscriber who at once cuts out and sends this coupon or the 
name of this publication with $2.00 for the new 1913 volume will receive: 


1 All the issues of The Youth’s Companion for the remaining weeks 
of 1912, including the Holiday Numbers. 

2 The Youth’s Companion Window Transparency and Calendar for 
e 1913, the most exquisite souvenir ever given to Companion readers. 


Then the fifty-two issues of 1913—long hours of companionship 
with the wise, the adventurous, the entertaining—all for less than 


four cents a week. AMT27. 0s AMT 42 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, BOSTON, MASS. 
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4 KNOWN 
THE WORLD OVER 











FOR 
ITS HOME-LIKE | 
ENVIRONMENTS 
AND 





| ) THE EXCELLENCE 
~ . OF ITS CUISINE 
Ci 


QO s 
Dl” srom vane 
. ‘— ke br pei i 


A SMART HOTEL 
FOR SMART PEOPLE 


THIRTIETH ST. and FIFTH AVE. 


) 3 THE CENTRE 
OF THE SHOPPING 
e Next Summer @ AND AMUSEMENTS 


DISTRICT 
Yellowstone D BOOKLET AND RATES 


ON F+QUEST 
Park ; | 
Pian now to visit America's Only $= | KK NT WARD 


to September 15, 1913. Geysers, 
Cataracts, Canyons, Beasts, Birds, © 

Fish. Snow-capped peaks, mirror in t e 

lakes, dashing streams swarming 

withtrout. Stop in sumptuous 
hotels or comfortable camps. Go By ZANE GREY 
via only line to Gardiner Gateway— 
the northern and original entrance . és - Che-4 3 ae 
to Park. Write for illustrated booklets AUTHOR OF THE YOU NG PITCHER, THE 
and information and plan your trip now. YOUNG LION HUNTER, ‘‘THE YOUNG FOREST- 
Address ER,” ETC. 

A, M, CLELAND, G. P. A., St. Paul, Minn. 


Northern Pacific Ry 














This is the fourth of these popular juveniles 
by Zane Grey which are now called “The Ken 
Ward Series.” It is a thrilling story of how 
Ken Ward and his brother explored the fever- 
infested jungles of tropical Mexico; of their 
marvelous adventures with crocodiles and 
snakes; of the hunting of jaguars in the 
| thickets; and of their many encounters with 
' strange beasts and vencmous insects and hos- 
tile Indians. It was an adventure calling for 
pluck, forethought, daring, and perseverance, 
| but, as usual, Ken Ward made good. 





Illustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.95. 
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O Port like New Orleans 
for vivid, romantic 
atmosphere— 


No ocean trip for fascinating enjoy- 
ments like the voyage from New 
York, on luxurious 10,600 ton 


Southern Pacific 


Steamships 


traversing balmy seas with charms all 
of their own and the golden Gulf of 
Mexico. 


One $ Berth and 7 Round 
Way 4 a. 0 Trip 
Choice of rail lines either way, if 
desired. Suites of Parlor, Bedroom 


and Bath. 


Sunset Limited 
Train de Luxe 


Stk? Gaps oN - Weekly service will be inaugurated, first de- 
(07 | al / . ak LP — ” 
; Cy ihe parture from New Orleans, January 2d; from 
$Y: . San Francisco, January 7th;. Library, Buffet, 
Observation car, barber, bath, valet, ladies’ 
maid, manicure, stenographer, 
Write for descriptive books 
L. H. Nutting, General Passenger Agent, Room F 
1 


158 Broadway 366 Broadway 1 Broadway 
(27th St.) (Franklin St.) (Bowling Green) 


New York 


= 2 Olt Fitak > 23 


= a. 
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Burton Holmes, 


the well-known lecturer and writer 
on travel topics, has traveled nearly a 
million miles. He has tried all kinds 
of travel funds. This is what he says of 
“A.B.A.” Cheques: 


“My ‘A.B.A.’ Cheques were just as good as 
gold and twice as handy—negotiable at any 
time and anywhere.” 

(Signed) E. BURTON HOLMES, 


**A.B.A.”’ Cheques 


are safe, handy and economical for travel in any part of 
the world. Hotels, railway and steamship lines generally, 
and the best shops everywhere, know them and are 
glad to accept them at full face value. 

“A.B.A.” Cheques are issued in $10, $20, $50, and 
$100, each cheque engraved with its exact 
value in foreign money. Your signature 
identifies you anywhere. 


Buy Them from Your Own Banker 


If he cannot supply them, write for booklet, 
“The Cheque to Travel With,” and full 
information to 


BANKERS TRUST CO. 
fall St. New York 


Ss + DN Ey TEN BOYS 


SHORT LINE 19 Days 


F Our disti 
HAWAII - SAMOA — AUSTRALIA f LEADERSt 
’ comf at of all ocean vo es—a trip 
across ms "Paw ife to the pte ode . 4 Sp siendid qeenenets “SONOMA” rom ROUTES: 
*VENTURA,” 10,000 — ns displacement San ancisce to 

















































and 
, ud back, ays, with a day at WONOLL LU 
kn iy. stops at PANGO PANGO (RAM@A) and sx days & By KATE DICKINSON SWEETSER FACILITIE 
BY DN EY, the most beautiful and healthful city in the world. | 
For rest, 2 onan and pleasure no other trip compares with thi | Illustrated by GEORGE ALFRED WILLIAMS "Sailings ix in 
Stevenson said of Samoa, * No part of the world exerts the same attrac- BUREAU OF 
tive power upon the vis! ” , San F Presenting as complete stories, in Dickens’s own 
ON OL LU aren 103 ner A "en4es © SYDNEY #800 words, the boy lives of Oliver Twist, Tiny Tim, 
ROUND THE wes 21.D—8600 Ist cabin; @875 2 cabin, via | Tommy Traddles, Smike, “ Deputy,” David Copper- 
t, Italy, etc. Liberal stop-overs = > vs . s, Paul D bey, d Pip. 
“Sailings every ‘owe » weeks: Nov. 5, 19, Dec. 3, 17, 31, Jan. 14, 98, etc. fie ld, Poor Jo, Kit sees 7 aul noeas nor - } . sm deo 
Write or wire NOW for berths. Send for folder. The volume is handsome y illustrate y full- at 
OCE! EANIO STEAM! STEAMSHIID © 0., , 678 Market St., San Francisco page plates, each effectively portraying one of the enchanting 
pee > apes boys. A book that every lover of Dickens will FRA 


Parties caitieg: every 


a vi ish toy iks a delight- eee 
h Jane to Jul cherish, and that will furnish to young fo Z 
ro e Beet. pamteny Oe ot sai Ori rie nt ’ ful introduction to the reading of Dickens’ works, HIE 
agement, best testi-« . 
monia.:, and the lowest | Cimprint of R. H. Russell) Illustrated. Price $2.00. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, N. Y. Eure 
ee ee DE POTT 


prices in the World 
TEMPLE TOURS, 8 Beacon St., BOSTON, MASS, | 





For Liquor and Drug Users 
‘te C e\ A scientific remedy that has cured nearly half a 


million in the past thirty-two years. Administered 
by medical specialists at Keeley Institutes only. 





Write for particulars 


To the Following Keeley Institutes: 


i Manchester, N, U. ~-L H C 
Hot Springs, ark. Marken, Ind. Baffalo, N. ¥. . € 
Les Angeles, (al, . White Plains, N.Y. 
. Crab Orebard, Ky. - bu 
fan Franeiseo, Cal, Portiand, Me. — s, 
West Haven, Conn. Lexington, am. Portland, Ore. 
darksonvilte, Fla. Bansas (ht Eeeseights, Pe, siz Soest St. ‘ 
Atinata, Ga, St. Louis, Ho. . "3801 Loenst St. Pittsb. 3, Pa., 4246 bed ——_—— 
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29 Days UPWARDS 

















| PASSENGER DEPARTMENT, 9 BROADWAY. NEW YORK 


CES AND AGENCIES EVERYWH 








caw UNIVERSITY TRAVEL 


THE ORIENT IN WINTER and SPRING 
Our distinguishing features are: 


LEADERSHIP: - H. H. Powers of Boston. Prof. E. W. Clark 
—— of Rome Dr. H. F. Willard of Chicago. 
emnee Africa, Constantine, Biskra. The Nile to the 
ROUTES: Second Cataract. The Islands of the Ae gean. Palestine. 
FACILITIES: Sy. en Nile Steamer. Our own yacht ATHENA 
eee reece. Our own camping outfit in Palestine. 
Sailings in ao February, March. Send for announcement. 


BUREAU OF UNIVERSITY TRAVEL, 81 Trinity Flace, Boston, Massachusetts 


CLARK’sQRIENT CRUISE 


15th Annual. Magnificent new Cunarder **Luconia” leaves Feb. 15, 
rates $400 up, including shore excursions, hotels, guides, drives, 71 
enchanting days. Stop-over privileges. IAN. WORLD TouR 

FRANK C. CLARK, Times Bidg., New York 


HIGHEST CLASS CONDUCTED PARTIES 


Europe, Orient, Around the World 


DE POTTER TOURS, (Est.1879), Flatiron Building, N. Y. City 


EUROPE and ORIENT 


62d Year. Limited Parties. Comfort and Leisure. 
Thorough Sight-Seeing. Expert Guidance. Strictly 
first-class. Special Tours for Private Parties. 


PAINE TOURS, Glens Falls, N. Y. 


BOOKS FOR CHRISTMAS 


A postal is sufficient to bring you 
our new, beautifully illustrated 


HOLIDAY CATALOG 


Of New Books 
HARPER & BROTHERS 




















EGYPT AND THE NILE 


Cook’s luxurious Nile steamers leave Cairo every 
few days during the season for the First and Second 
Cataracts, the Sudan, etc. Also elegant private steamers 
and dahabeahs for families and private parties. 


AROUND THE WORLD 


Last departures this season, Nov. 26, Jan. 4, Short 
Tour Jan. 11. Sinall private parties. Travel de Luxe. 


TOURS TO THE ORIENT 


Select limited Tours to Eeyot, Holy Land, Turke 
Greece, etc., leave Nov. 28, 1912, Jan. 8, 18, 30, Feb. 
19, March 5, 15, 1913. Itineraries are varied and in- 
clusive; every detail the best. 


WINTER CRUISES 


Panama Canal, West Indies, Mediterranean and 
Round the World. Headquarters for tickets and 
information for all cruising steamers. 


O rcomplete chain of 155 Offices 
ir-all parts of the world furnishes 
unequalled facilities for travelers. 


THOS. COOK &SON 


NEW YORK: 245 Broadway, 264 Fifth Ave. 
BOSTON, 336 Washington St. PHILADELPHIA, 137South BroadSt. 
CHICAGO, 15E. Jackson Boulevard SAN FRANCISCO, 689 Market St. 
LOS ANGELES, 515 SouthSpringSt. MONTREAL, 530St. CatherineSt., W. 

TORONTO, 65 Yonge St., ete. 


Cook’sTraveler’s Cheques Are Good All Overthe World 
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By the Newest Steamers in the 
Mediterranean-Egyptian Trade 


LACONIA (1912) Wov. QandJan. 4 
FRANCONIA (1911) Nov. 28 and Jan. 18 


AND THE POPULAR 


CARONIA dan. 30 and Mch. 15 


CALLING AT 
Madeira, Gibraltar, Algiers, Monaco 
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A ta Carte Without Charge i . 
Unencotas Bulent | of / f 
**Stopovers”’ Permitte 
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V4 LUSITANIA & MAURETANIA 


Fastest Steamers in the World 
AND 
CARONIA, CARMANIA, CAMPANIA 
° 


R 
LIVERPOOL to BOSTON 
Passages Booked from London and Paris 


4 TOURS IN SPAIN 
y/ Apply for Illustrated Bookietsto 8 


C2) The Cunard 8.5. Go, 


MEW YORK BOSTON 
CHICAGO, ete., and 
Local Agents in 
All Cities 
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St. Nicholas 


““The Best Child’s Periodical 
in the World’”’ 


Make it your children’s comrade during the coming year—less than one 
cent a day means twelve months of happiress and information of the 
best worth-while kind. For the new volume— 


ARTHUR RACKHAM 
the famous English artist, has made some of the most fascinating Mother Goose 
drawings imaginable. Many will be reproduced in exquisite color. 
TWO SPLENDID SERIALS 
will be “The Land of Mystery,” a thrilling story of an American lad's adventures in 
the Orient, by Cleveland Moffett, and “ Beatrice of Denewood,” a charming sequel to 
“The Lucky Sixpence,” by Emilie Benson Knipe and Alden Arthur Knipe. 
WITH MEN WHO DO THINGS 
A popular presentation, by A. Russell Bond, of the wonderful features of some of 
New York’s marvelous constructive engineering enterprises. 
THE BEAUTIFUL CHRISTMAS NUMBER 
will have, among its feast of good things, a charming imaginative story of child ad- 
venture by Harriet L. Wedgwood, with many exquisite pictures by Fanny Y. Cory. 
THE FINE DEPARTMENTS OF ST. NICHOLAS 
Books and Reading, Nature and Science, and the splendid St. NicHotas League will 
be more inspiring and delightful than ever during 1913. . The subscription is only 
three dollars; and new subscriptions should begin with the November number, the 
first of the new volume. Trial subscription, four months, one doilar. 


DON’T YOU THINK THAT YOU OWE A CENT’S WORTH OF 
HAPPINESS EACH DAY TO THE CHILDREN ? 


If Sr. NicHo.as is not already your children’s companion, send for the St. NicHOLas 


Calendar—/o-day. It has valuable information for every parent. Address: 


THE CENTURY CO., Union Sq., NEW YORK 





Reduced from full-page drawing in full Lincoln and Phillips Brooks. Reduced Reduced trom one of 14 illustrations, 
color, by Arthur Rackham, to appear in an 





from one of several illustrations for 


early number of ST. NICHOLAS. “With Mea Who Do Things.” 


by Fanny Cory, for“ The Adventures 
of Billy Bowlinc.” 
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Eating! 


A food an:i candy combined, for old and young. 


Peters 
Milk Cheeclate 


has a peculiarly delicious chocolate flavor, because it 
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is made of the finest grade of cocoa beans with pure 
milk and a little sugar. 








Father carries it when traveling. 


Mother eats it because it is so delicious, and she 
puts it in the children’s school basket for a wholesome 
luncheon. 


‘High as the 


Coilege sister always chooses Peter’s Chocolate. 
Alps in Quality’’ 
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GUARANTEED 
PLUMBING 
FIXTURES 
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rown-ups, are bein 

Sa] tau ht the joy of healthful living an 

“= bathing in cleanly, beautiful Standard’ 
bathrooms. 


Genuine “Standard” fixtures for the Home 
and for Schools, Office Buildings, Public 
Institutions, etc., are identified by the 
Green and Gold Label, with the exception 
of one brand of baths bearing the Red and 
Black Label, which, while of the first 
quality of manufacture, have a slightly 
thinner enameling, and thus meet the re- 


Standard Sanitary Wf. Co. Dept. A, 


New York . 35 West 3ist Street Nashville . 
Chicago . 9005S. Michigan Ave. 
Philadelphia . 1128 Walnut Street Montreal, Can. . 
Toronto, Can. 59 Richmond St., E. Boston 


Pittsburgh 106 Federal Street Louisville . 
St. Louis , 100 N. Fourth Street Cleveland 
Cincinnati 


y 
>* 


315 Tenth Avenue, So. London . 
NewOrleans,Baronne & St_Joseph Sts. 
215 Coristine Bidg. 
John Hancock Bidg. 
319-23 W. MainStreet Washington, D.C. 
. 648 Huron Road,S.E. Toledo, Ohio . 
633 Walnut Street Hamiltoe , Can., 20-28 Jackson St., W 
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quirements of those who demand “Standard” 
quality at less expense. All “Standard” 
fixtures, with care, will last a lifetime. 
And no fixture is genuine unless it bears 
the guarantee label. In order to avoid 
substitution of inferior fixtures, specify 
‘Standard” goods in writing (not verbally) 
and make sure that you get them. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


+ » 57-60 Holborn Viaduct 
Houston, Tex. . Preston and Smith Sts. 
San Francisco, Cal. 
Merchants National Bank Building 
+ Southern Bidg, 
e “311-321 Erie Street 
Fort Worth, Tex. . Front and Jones Sts. 
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A Suit that 
all Admire 


There is never any 
question about a good 
Unfinished Worsted. It 
is right. 


Rich, dignified, prosper- 
ous-looking, it takes the 
graceful lines of good 
tailoring and holds its 
appearance through long 
wear. 


It is important, however, 

to get a good unfinished 

worsted, and the best way to be certain of 
quality is to order 








UNFINISHED WORSTED 


This is one of the thoroughbred style fabrics for men who 
care, made by the American Woolen Company. It is care- 
fully made, pure worsted and thoroughly dependable. Black 
or dark blue; London shrunk, 56 to 58 in. wide. 


If you prefer a blue serge for Fall and Winter, ask your tailor 
or clothier to show you Oswego Serge. 


You can find Washington 1789 and Oswego Serge at good 
custom tailors’ and in high-grade ready-to-wear suits at the bet- 
ter class of clothiers’. If your clothieror tailor cannot supply 
you, send check or money order for quantity required (3% yds. 
for average man’s suit) at $3.25 per yard for Washington 1789 
and $3.00 for Oswego Serge, and we shall see that you are sup- 
plied through regular channels, as we do not sell at retail. 


American Woolen Company 


WmM Wood. President. 


SELLING AGENCY 
American Woolen Company of New York 
American Woolen Bidg., 18th to rgth St. on 4th Ave., New York 
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Ivory Soap—it keeps the nation clean 


Every minute of the day and night, Ivory Soap is being 
used somewhere, some way, to keep our nation clean. 


Xe" 


In city, village and on the farm, millions of people start 
the day with Ivory Soap; use it for the toilet and bath; use 
it in the nursery and for fine laundry purposes; and end the | ¢ 
day with it in the warm, evening bath. 


Throughout the country, it is recognized that Ivory Soap 
does exactly what a soap should do. It lathers freely, 
cleanses perfectly, then rinses readily—and it is pure— 
harmless to skin and fabric. 


IVORY SOAP. ....... 99%%% PURE 
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The Train Dis- 
patcher and the 
Hamilton Watch 


If you want your 
watch to be unusu- 
ally accurate, don't 
you think that the 

kind of a watch 

this man de- 
pends upon 
would be the 
kind to buy? 





The illustration shows 
the Hamilton 12-Size 


HE man inthe oe ao 4. or food pia tte 
picture is J. W. 720 @5,. Le = 
Leaman, Train hh ae quan” dl anette 
Dispatcher on the Penn- se 
sylvania Railroad at Harris- 
burg, Pennsylvania. Note the telephone apparatus affixed 
ready to his mouth and ear, the ‘‘train sheet” on his desk and 


the Hamilton Watch in his hand. 


A amiltond [late 


**The Railroad Timekeeper of America”’ 











Over one-half (almost 56°¢) of the Engineers, Firemen, 
Conductors and Trainmen on American Railroads maintain- 
ing Official ‘Time Inspection carry the Hamilton Watch. 





HamiltonWatchesare made for your present watch case 
in all standard watch sizes, for from $12.25 to $60.00. 
timed and adjusted in the cases , 

: an i ° “ce . i 
at the factory, prices $38.50 to Write for ‘‘ The Timekeeper 
S$ ] 25.0 ). Yo ur jeweler can If you are particalar about owning a close rating 


watch, let us send you “The Timekeeper,” a hook 


supply a } lami'lte on Mx vement about watches that pictures and describes the vari- 


ous Hamilton models. 


HAMILTON V’ATCH COMPANY, Lancaster, Pennsylvania 
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1 \\ QUALITY ‘— 
i Absolutely pure, de- ‘i Be. 
Pens, licious and healthful Beas 

Trade-Mark on Every Package 


Walter Baker & Co.Ltd. 


tn 1780 Dorchester, Mass. , 





















Absolutely Pure 
The only baki: wder 
made from Roysl Grape 

Gream of Tartar 


Ho Alum, NoLime Phosphate 


























A Fair 
Show 


Give yourself a fair show 
to earn and achieve. 


If COFFEE interferes, 


stop and use 


POSTUM 


** There’s a Reason’’ 





Mall Good 
Booksellers 
anos * 
Staticners 











Postum Cereal Co., Lti., Battle Creek, Mich., U.S. A. 
Canadian Postum Cereal Co., Ltd., Windsor, Ont. 














